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Arr. L—1. The-value of Landed Property Demonstrated, with 
Practical Deductions and Illustrations, tending especially to 
Jacilitate the Valuation of Estates. By Leyton Cooke, Esq., 
Land-surveyor. 1844, ‘ 


2. Four Lectures on the Organization of Industry: being part 
of a course delivered before the University of Cambridge, in 
Easter Term, 1844. By T. C. Banfield, Esq. 


iw backward condition of agriculture over a large surface of 

these kingdoms, the want of adequate skill and knowledge 
in turning land to the best account, on the part of the owners, 
their agents, and the tenants, when compared with the stupen- 
dous advance made in every other department of national art and 
industry, is one of most striking contrasts presented by Great 
Britain in the present day.. In machinery, our productive forces, 
our power of combining them, the duty, or effet utile we exact 
of them, have perhaps decupled within the last half century. In 
the same space of time our population has only, if quite, doubled ; 
yet our powers of extracting sufficient nourishment from the soil 
to subsist them, have not kept pace with the number of mouths. 
In that period, inclosures have brought into cultivation some 
4,000,000 of acres; and assuming that one fourth part of this is 
annually producing bread-corn at the rate of 24 bushels to the 
acre, it thus may provide for 3,000,000 out of the 11,000,000 
which the four last censuses have added to our numbers. The 
older inclosed lands, therefore, whose produce in 1800 sustained 
a population of 15,000,000 cr 16,000,000, now suffice for 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 more—an increase it is true, but an 
inconsiderable one when compared with our efforts in other 
quarters, or with the success which even on sterile soils has 
been known to attend the enterprise of men like the late Earl of 
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Leicester and others, who may be said to have vanquished 
nature. 

Till after the middle of the last century, we were an exporting 
country (Ireland may even be said to have remained so till last 
year) ; we have since become an importing one; and even without 
taking into account the late, and possibly a prospective deficiency 
of potatoes, we appear to require an additional annual supply of 
food from abroad, or from our own soil, wherever it can be most 
advantageously procured, of from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 quar- 
ters of wheat. 

And yet this might have been produced from British land by 
our own farmers. Not by the general breaking up* of pasture, as 
is sometimes hastily called for, but by a more skilful and economical 
cultivation of the land actually under tillage. An increase of 2 
bushels an acre, that is, of from 10 to 15 per cent, on the average 
yield—no enormous addition, surely—would accomplish this. 

Whether it was altogether expedient so to foster and prop up 
by artificial legislation the agriculture of this country, is a matter 
respecting which the protectionists themselves may at last be 
sceptical. They may now be generally of opinion that they 


would have done better if the culture and geome had been 


less stimulated by high prices, inclosure bills, out relief, and 
country banks. These matters might have been better ordered, 
but we, the constituencies who elected the two or three last par- 
liaments, had not the management and direction of them; we 
must take them as we find them—des faits accomplis. When 
we observe a large extent of land under tillage, continually 
employing a considerable population,—when we know that this 
land cannot now be laid down in pasture except at great expense, 
and perhaps loss,—and that when so laid down it would cease to 
afford the same occupation to the labouring class ;—when we re- 
flect, too, that the persons so deprived of a livelihood must be 
supported from the rates until they can be absorbed by some other 
more fortunate industry ; we feel that our choice is not perfectly 
unfettered, and that, in spite of free-trade arguments, as to the 
impolicy of attempting to grow our own corn—the land must, so 
lung as it is burdened with the maintenance of the pauper popu- 
lation on its surface, struggle to perform its duty and accomplish 
its task, while the result of the exertion might raise our acreable 
amount of produce up to the level of our increased consumption. 
We certainly do not suggest this for the sake of asserting an in- 
dependence of the foreigner, but because the exchange might be 





* The breaking up pastures, and the increase of the breadth of tillage, 
requires more capital—and capital is wanting to the majority of farmers. 
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to some extent readily and profitably effected, by purchasing 
with our own manufactures of our own corn-producers the 
quantum of sustenance which we cannot obtain in quantity, or on 
reasonable terms, from abroad. It is doubtful, from the almost 
universal failure of the potato crop last season, whether for 
some years we can Obtain from countries, who have also to make 
up in some way or other to their own inhabitants the loss they 
have thereby experienced as well as ourselves, those supplies 
which to us are hecome indispensable. It is equally uncertain 
whether the corn-producing states of Europe, whom our long 
adherence to protective policy has taught to adopt it also, will 
readily admit the produce of our industry in payment for the 
corn which we require, since they have now begun to manufacture 
themselves. Yet these considerations form a part of the terms 
we have before alluded to, and of the cost, therefore, eventually, 
of the operation. As an artificial stimulus to our agriculturists 
this policy would be indefensible; we may, nevertheless, from 
inability to deal with our neighbour without great derangement 
of our currency, be so forced to improve* our rural affairs as to 
buy of our farmers rather than his, and to see pass into the 
hands of our labouring population those manufactured products 
which hostile tariffs tend to exclude from the continent. 

But to accomplish this, the land will require skill and capital 
beyond that which has usually been applied to it; and judgment 
is indispensable in the selection of the agent who is to frame the 
covenant between landlord and tenant in the altered circumstances 
in which the latter may hereafter be placed. Hitherto, in the 
provinces, the class of land-agents has derived importance from 
the shrewdness and experience they have acquired in déaling with 
men—from the culpable ignorance of their employers as to their 
own affairs: they are seldom indebted to any theoretical or en- 
larged principles for the knowledge they do possess, and as rarely 
do they test its value by comparing it with systems or processes 
observed beyond the narrow area with which they happen to be 
acquainted. Yet this is the character of the great mass of local 
notabilities, whose fiat is law in the management of a great extent 
of country. There are others with a wider reputation, who are 
perhaps‘called in on greater occasions,—dei ex machind,—when a 


* The increase of produce may be greater than many persons are aware of, 
We will mention only one case as a sample. The mere operation of hoeing wheat 
in the spring, at a cost of 5s. per acre, would insure at least one more bushel, 
out of the two additional required for the national consumption, and with 
corn at 40s. this.would pay, besides the clean condition of the land for the 
ensuing crop of turnips. An increase of one bushel per acre is indeed a very 
small estimate from such an operation, as every practical farmer knows. 
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large landed property changes hands in an auction-room, or when 
sixty or eighty miles of running measure (literally we fear) have 
to be despatched and levelled for a line of railway; and it is 
thought that Mr. A, whose name figures in the me advertise- 
ments, or Mr. B, who is known to be the duke of D’s agent, will 
enlist the confidence of the parliamentary committee who are to 
sit in judgment on the bill. These gentlemen, with more quick- 
ness of reasoning and calculation (much sharpened of late years 
by their habit of evidence-giving before the said committees), are 
nevertheless rarely capable of analysing the principles on which 
their art is founded ; if indeed it can be said to have any that are 
fully recognised by those who practise its calling. 

It is to meet this want that Mr. L. Cooke has produced the 
treatise which stands at the head of this article; and quoting from 
another writer, he observes, in his preface, that the proportion of 
produce due to the landlord “is a question abstruse, mysterious, 
and very difficult to resolve ;” and so, notwithstanding his endea- 
vours, it must remain. 

The theory of rent, laid down by Messrs. Ricardo and Mac- 
culloch, has been combated by the Rev. Richard Jones, and 
more recently by Mr. Banfield, in his ‘ Lectures on the Organi- 
zation of Industry,’ delivered before the University of Cambridge, 
in 1844. Ricardo could only see in rent a premium on mono- 
poly; Macculloch, that it was a hiring out of the land for cultiva- 
tion. Malthus, who is followed by our land agents, defines rent 
to be that portion of the produce that remains to the owner, after 
all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, including the 
ordinary profit of the capital employed, are paid. Ricardo says, 
“that portion of the produce of the earth which is paid to the 
landlord for the use of the original and indestructible powers of 
the soil.” 

These powers are elementary portions of the calculation, but 
they are notall. The original indestructible power of the soil may 
be the same in Battersea fields or Epping forest, yet the one com- 
mands six or seven times the rent of the other. Market gardens, 
bleaching grounds, paddocks, pleasure grounds, even near a town, 
and a host of other exceptional cases, show at once that this 
definition, if accepted at all, must be strictly confined to purely 
agricultural rent, and even then, with such modification as to 
render it practically of no avail. Lands in closely inhabited 
districts, though farmed after a common fashion, are far more 
valuable than those more remote, not simply on account of “ in- 
herent indestructible powers,” but because they have been coaxed 
into fertility by manure arising from the village, and the post or 
waggon horses maintained there, and from the population,—the 
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latter is almost an element of rent. The village decays—it is 
“cut up” by some railway which does not benefit it—the traffic 
flows along some other channel, the manure can no longer be 
obtained, and the rent of land declines, though its “original inde- 
structible powers ” remain unaltered. 

It may be seen from Mr. Jones’s work that few countries are 
so advanced in civilization as to have arrived generally at a system 
of money rents. There are, says the professor, primary and 
secondary rents. The primary or peasant rents, consisting— 
1, Of the labour rents of Russia, Hungary, Poland, Esthonia, 
and Hanover. 2. The métayer, being a produce rent paid to the 
landlord, including both the profit of his stock and the rent of 
his land, as in ancient Greece or Rome—much of Italy and 
France being subject to ths system—a wretched one, according 
to Destutt de Tracy. 3. The ryot rents of India, Turkey, and 
China. 4. The cottier reni, a money rent, difficult to introduce, 
and stimulating unduly the population. There is, too, a want of 
prescription and usage securing protection to the cottier, and an 
absence of common interest between the landlord and tenant. 

But it is with the secondary, or pecuniary, or farmers’ rent, 
that we are now principally concerned. Messrs. Macculloch and 
Ricardo appear hardly correct in supposing a decreasing fertility 
of return from each successive dose of capital applied to the soil. 
There is a gradual diminution, observes Mr. Jones, not of the 
landlord’s rent, but of his share of the produce. 

Adam Smith had remarkeil in his time, that in Europe it seldom 
exceeded a third, and sometimes nota fourth.* Rent” he con- 
tinues, “increases in proportion to extent, but diminishes in pro- 
portion to the produce of the land.” And Mr. Jones, quoting 
from Lowe, says that only a fifth or even less of the produce now 
is obtained by the landlord. 

Whatever this share is, or ought to be, Mr. Banfield has done 
the public the service of showing that a high price of corn is not 
a necessary condition of high rents—a fallacy into which Messrs. 
Lowe, Leyton Cooke, and others have plunged beyond their 
depth. Mr. Banfield states, that the hills of Limburg, growing 
no corn, bring £1 4s. to £2 per English acre; that on flax land 
in Flanders £2 7s. is a common rent; in Holland, for land 
which will only produce hay, butter, but no grain, as much as 
£2 to £3 per acre is sometimes paid. Nor is this peculiar to 
the low countries. _On sixteen estates in the neighbourhood of 


* The capital employed in the cultivation of the land in England, as com- 
pared with the labourers’ wages, is supposed to be as 5to |. In France, 
though wages are much lower, yet so small is the capital, that the proportion 
of the latter to labour is but 2 to 1. 
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Vicenza (which is not an exclusively corn growing part of Italy), 
of which he had obtained the particulars, the rent averaged £3 
per acre. As a general rule, Mr. Banfield, from personal in- 
quiries, is confident that rents are higher in Scotland than in 
England; and they exemplify the truth of the earlier defini- 
tion of rent given by Adam Smith, that it is what the occupier 
“ finds it worth while to pay for the use of the land,” in oppo- 
sition to the later but not sounder explanations of Ricardo 
and his followers. In another treatise (‘Six Letters addressed 
to Sir Robert Peel’) Mr. Banfield observes :— 


“The error in the ordinary reasoning upon this subject, arises from 
its being assumed that the English farmers must grow wheat—an 
error which has been, as we see, followed up by supposing that this 
description of grain, which we should probably be far richer if we 
dismissed altogether from our shores, to be cultivated in richer soils 
and under more constant climates, is the standard by which the land- 
lord is to measure the price he can obtain for his land, or the rent it 
will yield him.” 

The error thus pointed out has been adopted in its fullest and 
most mischievous extent by Mr. Cooke, a considerable number 
of whose pages consist of diagrams illustrating all extremes of 
rent under its unmitigated operation. 

The principle laid down by him is, that the tenant’s profit is 
to be an invariable proportion of the available amount, i. e., of 
what remains of the produce after the expenses of cultivating, 
seed, incidental charges, &c., &c., are defrayed. 

This he takes at 40 per cent.—on what principle is not so 
clear: but the following are given as instances :— 

Arable land producing on an average per acre 80s, 120s. 160s. 


Deduct expenses, say .. oe ee -» 60 70 80 
Available amount ee ee oe -- 20 50 80 
Tenant’s profit 40 per cent. the acre .. . 8 20 32 


For these several qualities of land various proportions of 
capital may be required, and the tenant’s claim for profit or 
remuneration consists of,—1. The interest of the capital he has 
brought into the undertaking; and 2, Payment for his own skill 
or personal superintendence. Let us assume the one and the 
other to be jointly worth 10 per cent.* upon his capital, which 


* What is the proper rate of profit on agricultural capital is not easy to 
define. Many farmers keep no accounts at all; few of them so accurately as 
to he able to state what it is that their invested capital produces to them. 
When the income-tax of 1842 was imposed, it was assumed that a farmer’s 
profit equalled half his rent; that a farm of £300 per annum indicated an 
income of £150 per annum. Such a farmer might have a capital of from 
£1,000 to £2,000, or the mean between the two sums, viz., £1,500—10 per 
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is, in fact, what Mr. Cooke has assumed in another part of his 
work as the proper return, This would surely seem to be the 
right basis of calculation. Of course we are dealing with the 
natural productive quality of the soil, brought out by approved but 
not extraordinary farming. If the tenant, by the application of 
unusual skill and industry, or by an outlay much exceeding the 
usual rate, thereby produces a greater yield per acre, the whole of 
such excess during the term of his lease is rightfully his, and 
his only. But we are considering the ordinary cases of produc- 
tiveness obtained by the usual style of farming, and not those 
exeeptional ones in which a spirited tenant exceeds the custom- 
ary yield. Resuming Mr. Cooke’s figures, an acre of land is 
supposed to produce 80s., this will presume a capital of from £4 
to £6 peracre ; and the tenant should be entitled therefore, at 10 
per cent. upon this capital, to a profit of from 8s. to 12s. per 
acre, on land of the first wa ha sort. In the second quality, 
a gross amount of 120s. is produced at a cost of £70. Suppose 
the greater expenses and the increased tithe to require a larger 
dose of capital by 20s. per acre, the tenant’s profit at 10 per 
cent. would be 2s. per acre more, or from 10s. to 14s. In the 
third, the produce is 160s., the expense 80s., and perhaps the 
capital may amount to £8 (though this is higher than we believe 
tenants will be found to have, except in a few favoured regions of 
England), the return is 16s. 


cent. would give just the income at which the Property Tax Act rates him; 
if he made more he has manifestly been too much favored by the legislature. 
At a meeting of the Darlington Farmers’ Club, in June, 1847, Mr. Parker 
assumed the tenant’s profit to be £1 per acre. Ona farm of 215 acres he 
showed an expenditure of £957, exclusive of the cost of implements and 
stock. Supposing, then, he had £900 more thus invested, the total of his 
capital would be £1,807. £1 per acre or £215 would be a trifle under 12 
ver cent. on £1,807. Mr. McCulloch in his statistical account of the British 
impire, assumed, but probably on inadequate data, the rate of profit to be 
about 13 per cent. 

The manufacturer keeps his profit and production apart from his consump- 
tion ; the farmer confounds both. Ile does not, if he wants a dozen shirts, 
or a few pairs of stockings, help himself to the manufactured material as it 
issues from the spinning frame, and appropriate it to himself and his family ; 
he supplies himself, on the contrary, from the retail dealer in those very articles 
which he manufactures wholesale. But with the farmer it is different. He 
revels in the midst of the plenty with which he is surrounded ; his living though 
not refined, is ample and full. 


In Milk... £3) A farmer renting to the amount of .€100 per annum pro- 
Butter .. 5 { bably draws not less than £’60 to £70 worth of produce from 
Poultry.. 6 > his aaeed and granaries, to be consumed in his family, 
Corn,...25 | without giving credit to the farm or debiting his household 
Meat,,..25) with the quantity and value thus abstracted. 
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According to one of Mr. Cooke’s rules then, the tenant has 40 

per cent. of the available amount; or, 

8s. es 20s. oe 32s. 
according to another of his rules, he would have on the same 
quality of land respectively :— 

8s. oe 14s. ee 16s. 
These figures are irreconcilable with each other, and the compli- 
cated theory with which he has endeavoured to sustain his view 
must be abandoned, It is plain that it is on the capital embarked 
in the enterprise, whether that be farming or manufacturing, 
that the profit should be calculated, and certainly not upon the pro- 
portion of 40 or of any other per centage of the available amount. 
No such extravagant rate as 40 per cent. could be maintained. 
If men knew that with a capital of £8 per acre they were to have 
an occupier’s profit of £1 12s,—or, in other words, that it was 
laid down as a rule that their money was to bring in 20 per cent. 
the rush to agricu]tural speculation would soon put the rules to 
the test: and such an inordinate rate of interest, even if ever for 
a brief moment it were to exist, could not fail of being speedily 
brought down. It might as well be argued that the manufacturer 
is entitled to a similar per centage of 40 per cent. on the avail- 
able amount of all the articles he manufactures; that is, after 
deducting the cost of fuel, wages, and raw material, but not the 
rent of premises, the same proportion’ is to belong to him. 

What the manufacturer looks to is a handsome return upon 
his capital; that may sometimes, and while he is in possession of 
some secret process, whether of economy or of effect, be 40, or even 
more, per cent., and give him a temporary monopoly; at other 
times, and of late these have neither been few nor short, business 
has not brought him 5, or even 3. But there is, however, an 
average: that average is satisfactory enough to him to induce him 
to continue in the trade; it may be made up of five good con- 
secutive years, followed by five bad ones; or they may alternate 
differently; however this may be, when he finds the profit 
no longer adequate, he quits business. And thus it is with 
farming. 

Mr. Cooke is quite right in insisting that “the value of 
cottages should be estimated distinct from that of the land.” 

“They are sometimes let immediately from the owner to the 
occupier ; at other times they are let with the farm, in order to give 
the tenant an opportunity of selecting his under-tenants. In the 
latter case, the farmer should stipulate to under-let them upon the 
same terms as they were charged to him; a tenant has no right to 
make a profit of the cottages.” 


The first of these is no doubt best for the labourer ; he has the 
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advantage of holding from a more considerate landlord: but, un- 
less in the immediate neighbourhood of the residence of the latter, 
or of some principal agent, it is in practice found to be so inconve- 
nient to collect rents and attend to the repairs of tenements occu- 
pied by the lower classes, at a distance, that landlords are generally 
induced to let the cottages along with the farm, which the inmates 
of the former would, naturally, from their inhabitancy, cultivate. 
And if, as Mr. Cooke contends, it is the duty of landlords to 
provide fit habitations for the population required for the culti- 
vation of their estates, it is but right that the farmer who mana- 
ges, and is responsible for that cultivation, should be enabled to 
choose by what labourers it shall be carried on. He is deprived 
of this right of choice if the cottages interspersed with the farm, 
or the only ones perhaps within a reasonable distance of it, are 
occupied by persons unwilling or unfit to be employed by him. 
Yet there are considerable districts where even when this arrange- 
ment has been made, it is of no avail in producing its contemplated 
effect, which is to lodge the labourer near the scene of his daily 
toil, It does perversely happen that master and man part com- 
pany on some difference about quality of work or amount of 
wages. The latter seeks a new employer, the former engages 
another workman, and this last, instead of labouring in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his own dwelling, has to proceed one, 
two, three, or even more miles daily to the place of his work. 
For, in point of fact, the farmer does not eject an ordinary labourer 
for slight reasons. He dismisses him, or is left by him, at a 
week’s notice ; but the cottage, though nominally held at a weekly 
rent, and particularly if a garden is attached to it, is of necessity 
a yearly tenancy; and one, therefore, which can for the most 
part only be put an end to by a six months’ notice, given at a 
particular time ofthe year. It is uot easy to say how this anomaly 
is to be corrected. Good faith between the parties ought to be 
the foundation of all contracts between them, whether express or 
implied; and though the farmer should be free to employ whom 
he liked, and the labourer equally free to offer his services where 
they are best paid; yet the first should not lightly turn away in 
the winter, and when the occasion or advantage of employment 
are not so evident and pressing, the labourer who has faithfully 
remained with him during the more valuable season; nor ought 
the latter hastily, and under the temptation of earning a few 
shillings a week more at harvest or hop-picking, to quit the 
employer who has kept him at work during the unprofitable 

riod of the year. Such conduct, on whatever side it originates, 
infallibly loosens the bond which should connect the classes de- 
riving their livelihood from agriculture; and it should be impressed 
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on each that neither can take advantage of the other, without 
being liable in his turn to a reciprocity of treatment. 

Free trade in labour may indeed be abused, and to the detri- 
ment of both parties. ‘The labourer may compel the farmer 
extravagantly to increase his wages in the summer, the latter may 
unfeelingly dismiss him in the winter; but such a mischievous 
state of things would surely invite the immediate invention and 
application of machinery to agriculture, to a degree far beyond 
what is prudent just yet. The capitalist who has embarked 
his money in agriculture has the same motive as the manufac- 
turer for superseding human labour by engines; not from their 
economy only, or even principally, but to free himself from a 
dictation or a desertion which he feels to be intolerable. This 
would undoubtedly be a serious evil. Machinery expressly 
invented for the purpose of dispensing with the services of 
troublesome men, could scarcely fail of producing a real surplus 
of unemployed population, wherever it was adopted. For agri- 
cultural industry, less elastic and buoyant than her manufacturing 
sister, cannot employ and support at a short warning the same 
number of persons that the latter is capable of making room for 
in prosperous times. Although, then, we are partial to the intro- 
duction of all machinery that tends to diminish the extreme 
severity of human exertion, and to substitute metallic for 
muscular effort, it is yet desirable that even this should be 
gradual. 


“In the shape of rent,” says Mr. Cooke, “labourers ought not to 
pay more than four weeks’ ordinary wages for a cottage sufficient for 
a family, with convenience for baking ; and for a good garden, im- 
mediately attached to the cottage, not more than 6d. per rod, including 
in both cases all rates and taxes.” 


Different notions are entertained, of course, respecting what is 
“sufficient for a family.” Assuming that a kitchen and pantry 
below, and two chambers over, are indispensable, such a building, 
even if erected in a row with others, could hardly be built and 
finished at a less cost than £70—in the greater part of the 
country it would probably cost from £100 to £120. Allowing 
however that it could be put up for £70, the interest at £6 per 
cent, (and less than 6 per cent. on house property so subject as 
this to dilapidations would not do) makes the rent at least four 
guineas. ‘The rent which Mr. Cooke allows, being four weeks’ 
wages, say from 32s, to 48s. (wages varying from 8s. to 12s. 
average per week), would therefore be about one half that which 
we have shown to be required as a fair interest on the capital. 
The owner is besides to pay the rates, which at 2s, 6d, in the 
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pound on a house rated at 30s, would be a still further deduction 
of nearly 4s. from whatever rent he receives. It would have 
added much to our sense of the value of Mr. Cooke’s labours, 
had he devoted some of his tables to showing how such cottages 
could be built, economically enough, that is, to afford an invest- 
ment, and yet to be let to the labourers for four weeks’ value of 
their wages. 


* Suitable accommodation,” he continues, “ for the labourer is no less 
necessary than is a residence for the farmer, or shelter for his stock. 
The neglect of landowners to supply sufficient cottage accommodation 
has encouraged speculators to build, whose only object is gain, and 
who accordingly exact the utmost that can be obtained as a rent : 
unless wages therefore are increased, to enable these excessive rents 
to be paid, the labourer is deprived of a portion of the means of sub- 
sistence; and if it be allowed to him by the occupier, a larger propor- 
tion than that calculated on must be applied to labour, which diminishes 
the farmer’s profit. The inconvenience being consequent on the land- 
owner’s neglect, the excess of this outgoing eventually resolves itself 
into a deduction from the annual valué of the property, and visits 
indirectly the neglect to provide sufficient accommodation for the 
labourers.” 


There are instances in which this is true, but as a general 
proposition it is incorrect. The small tradesmen who lay out 
£200 or £300 in tenements of this description, or those more 
adventurous, who purchase an enclosure-allotment and run up a 
row of mean dwellings on it, are often enough severe exactors of 
the uttermost farthing their necessitous tenants can afford ; gain no 
doubt is their object, we dare say, not less than that of mer- 
chants, railway directors, and other speculators. But if the rents 
are so excessive, the utmost, in short, why have they not been 
reduced by competition among the builders, by other speculators 
buying and building? For few parishes are so close (that is, 
belonging only to one proprietor) as to exclude the possibility 
of providing fresh cottage accommodation in a site near enough to 
them. And it is a curious fact, too, that in the close parishes 
generally, rents are lowest, and in the open ones, where property 
is most divided, they are highest, often so in spite of very nu- 
merous and recent erections. The cost of building is mainly 
composed of the wages of the brick-maker, lime-burner, sawyer, 
carpenter, mason, slater, and smith; and nq one contends that 
it would be desirable, or even practicable, to reduce these: and 
as long as they are seen to be fully one-half more than they were 
in 1770, which a reference to any price-book of that period will 
show, so long must we, in spite of reduction of duties on timber, 
and the abolition of all tax on glass and slate, be resigned to 
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seeing the cost of all buildings, including those for the lower 
classes, remaining very considerable; not to mention that the 
requirements of modern civilization, and the dictates of health, 
extending themselves even among the labourers in husbandry, 
and suggesting more windows, more fireplaces, ventilation, and 
division, inevitably add to the expense. 

The subject of wages necessarily requires notice in a publication 
of this kind; and the writer, whose reasoning on this point is 
shallow and inconclusive, thinks the lower classes less well off 
than they were a century or two ago. This he endeavours to 
prove from the following table. 





Wheat Value in Pints 
PERIODS. Weekly Wages. | per Quarter. | Weekly. 





-_ ¢ s. d. | 

1642—1752...... 5 0 30 0 | 102 
17G1— 3770. o.oo 00 6 42 6 90 
1780-1790... 0 a 2 | 80 
1790-—1798... «2. 9 0 70 8 | 65 
1800—1818...... ll O | 86 8 60 











This table, however (for which he has given no authority), is 
incorrect. First, as to the price of wheat for the first hundred and 
ten years of his series, in which the quarter of wheat is alleged to 
have cost, on the average, 30s. Now, from the well-known register 
of the price of wheat in the Windsor market, during the 17th 
century, preserved in Eton College, we obtain, for the hundred 
and seven years commencing * 1646 and ending 1752, an aver- 
age cost of 45s. 10d. As this quarter, however, includes the 
Windsor bushel of nine gallons, instead of eight, we must deduct 
one-ninth, and we then have 40s. 9d. for the best wheat; and 
again deducting one-ninth in order to obtain the medium quality, 
we have 36s, 24d, as the average price, in lieu of Mr. Cooke’s 30s, 
a difference at once of 20 per cent.; and even if we admit that 
wages were 6s. we shall find that those wages would command a 
trifle under 85 pints, and not 102 pints, which is the basis of his 
erroneous comparison. It would take much more time than Mr. 
Cooke has given to this subject, to arrive at an exact conclusion as 
to the rate of wages throughout this period : 6s. appears to us much 





* From 1640 to 1645 inclusive, the registers, owing probably to the troubles, 
are lost : from the ten years ending 1639, the Windsor average was 41s. 1d., 
or reducing as above, about 35s. The price during the first four years of the 
series from 1646 is (reduced) 39s. 7d., 60s. 6d., 69s. 4d., 65s. 7d. The pro- 
bability therefore is, that wheat was at least as high as the average we have 
given, if not higher, 
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higher than recorded facts would warrant us in believing. The 
April Quarter Sessions at Chelmsford, in 1651, fixed wages at 
14d, per diem in summer, 12d. in winter; later, in 1661, in the 
same county, these rates are again nearly the same: so far they 
will bear out Mr. Cooke, but this is a comparatively metropolitan 
county. In Suffolk, in 1682, the Quarter Sessions fixed a shilling 
a day for summer, 10d. in winter. In Warwickshire, in 1682, 
8d. to 1s. for various qualities of labour in summer, and 1d. less 
in winter. In Lancashire, in 1725, the best men were ordered to 
receive 1s., the common 10d. in summer, and in winter 10d, and 
9d. respectively. These items we quote from Eden’s ‘ History of 
the Poor.’ They are taken indiscriminately, as bearing on the 
period, and not selected as particularly controverting Mr. Cooke’s 
hypothesis. It will however appear from them that the general 
average of 6s. is too high, and that the labouring class could not, 
between 1642 and 1790, have commanded, by means of a week’s 
wages, a greater quantity of wheat than they have in ordinary 
years been able to do since. : 

We have been the more particular in noticing these miscal- 
culations, because of their mischievous and discouraging tendency. 
If it were true, as has been contended, that the condition of the 
labourer had been constantly retrograding for the last two cen- 
turies, we ought to be ashamed of our wealth: but we are con- 
vinced that the direct contrary is the case, and that the physical 
existence, food, clothing, and lodging, of this class, has been 
improving, and is far superior, at the present day, to what it has 
been at any former period. Before the extension of the poor-law, 
before the general issue of allowances in aid of families, the 
population was kept down, and the labourer restrained from 
improvident marriages and excessive multiplication, by the posi- 
tive experience of famine and the fear of death. 

But we must return to the matter more directly before us. 

Nothing can be less satisfactory than the practice resorted to 
by various land-surveyors in valuing buildings on a farm. We 
call it practice, for principle there is none; nor does Mr. Cooke, 
though he condemns several of them, appear to have substituted 
a correct rationale. Some, he says, profess to allow for them by 
estimating the land at a price above its intrinsic value; some 
consider the difference between the inside and outside measure- 
ment of the land a proper allowance for the buildings. Others 
estimate the accommodation afforded by the buildings at 20 per 
cent. on the value of the land, that is, they calculate the land is 
not worth so much by 20 per cent. without the buildings as with 
them. All these are evidently empirical ; Mr. Cooke’s definitions 
are better. He assumes that— 
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“A certain extent of out-buildings being requisite for the bene- 
ficial occupation of the estate, the land must, in the first place, be 
valued under the assumption of there being ample convenience in this 
respect, in accordance with the appropriation of the land. * * * 
Under the proposed mode of valuing, the farm-house becomes matter 
of arrangement irrespective of the out-buildings. The tenant is 
considered liable to the payment of rent for the dwelling-house, in 
addition to the rent of the land, on the same principle that other 
persons, whether in business or otherwise, and even laborers in hus- 
bandry, are chargeable for their habitations. In estimating the rental 
value of a farm house, it is not to be considered in relation to its 
connexion with the land, but to be calculated at such a rent only as 
the mere building and any ornamental pleasure ground that may be 
attached to it would, in the locality in which it is placed, be fairly 
worth, simply as a house, without the convenience of the land, and 
without any reference to its contiguity thereto. It should not, in its 
most recent state, be subject to a rent exceeding 5 per cent. on the 
original cost, declining to 24, and, in some cases, to 1 per cent. The 
repairs and insurance of the houses and premises to be borne by the 
landlord; and if by the tenant, the amount of premium is to be de- 
ducted from the rent.” 


This rider of per centage vitiates the rule. A desirable resi- 
dence, which would command 7 or 8 per cent. on its cost, is to 
be cut down to bring it within Mr. Cooke’s arbitrary maximum ; 
his first position is plainer and better, the simple rent of the 
house in the situation, the value the thing will bring; a farmer 
can no more expect to live house-rent free than a manufacturer, 
a country gentleman, or a shopkeeper. The rent of houses, how- 
ever, except in towns or populous districts, where a constant 
demand for every class of dwelling gives a pretty accurate measure 
of their value, is, after all, much a matter of guess-work. 

Having disposed of the buildings, the next step is to deter- 
mine the consideration payable for the land, and this again, 
irrespective of its physical advantages or position, will be greatly 
influenced by the terms and conditions of entry. The customs 
which prevail in this respect throughout a large portion of the 
southern counties of the island, cannot be too severely con- 
demned ; and it is the more fitting that public attention be di- 
rected to them in consequence of the endeavours, on the part of 
a portion of the agricultural interest, to obtain what is termed a 
tenant-right bill. It is the belief of some of the most enlightened 
of the body (and among them we believe Mr. Gray, of Dilston), 
that the benefits flowing from the adoption of such a measure, 
were it practicable, would by no means balance the evils and in- 
conveniences that would result from it. 


“ In some of the southern counties,” says Mr. Cooke, “ the aggre- 
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gate value of tenants’ right, consisting of claims unknown in the dis- 
trict, is often of serious amount, payable by incoming tenants, who, 
though they are reimbursed on quitting, are, during their respective 
terms, deprived of the use of no inconsiderable portion of the money 
that should be expended in the cultivation of the land. The valua- 
tions alluded to include charges for fallows, half-fallows, manure, 
coppices, and hedge-rows. If the land in the districts where this 
custom prevails were in better condition than in other parts of the 
kingdom, there might be some reason, though an insufficient one, for 
adhering to it; but experience proves that land free from these ex- 
traordinary charges is cultivated with greater spirit and success where 
this custom is unknown.” 


Mr. Cooke is neither new nor singular in his disapproval of 
these customs. Nearly twenty years ago, Messrs. Kennedy and 
Granger, in their ‘ Present State of the Tenancy of Land in 
Great Britain’ (1828), clearly exposed their pernicious effects 
in those counties into which they had crept; and every one con- 
versant with their practical operation, and with the essentials of 
good husbandry, will confirm this statement. Nothing can be 
more demoralizing than the continuance of the custom. The 
outgoing tenant is careless about the execution of operations of 
which he is to reap the benefit, not according to the skill and 
judgment with which they have been performed, but according 
to the number of items he can impress into his bill of costs. 
The ploughings may have been executed on clay land when 
sodden with wet, the harrow may have been used at an equally 
unpropitious period, the manure, instead of farmyard dung, may 
be mere cleansings of ditches, full of weeds and seeds, all in short 
of a totally different character from that which he would have used 
in preparations for a crop for himself. No matter; the incoming 
tenant is to pay blindfold, according to a valuation to be settled 
by two valuers, that is, two farmers of the district; one, of course, 
the friend of the outgoer, both interested in keeping up the practice 
and swelling the payable amount, by which they may one day 
hope to benefit themselves, on quitting their own occupations. 
If the incomer demurs to the amount (of which the valuers, 
from a just distrust of their own incompetency, can seldom be 
induced to apportion the cost to the several items), if he inquires 
about an extra ploughing, or a larger quantity of dung than seems 
warranted by the present appearance of the turnip field, the 
laborers are then primed (like the celebrated “damned soul” of the 
Custom House, who was formerly retained in Her Majesty’s 
service to take all the requisite false oaths about other sorts of 
‘“‘entries’’), the hirelings, whether for hedging or swearing, are 
ordered forward, to support by their asseverations the tale of the 
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outgoer; and thus, to fraud upon the incoming stranger is added 
the subornation and corruption of the living instruments be- 
queathed to him for the future cultivation of the land. 

For the sake of our northern agricultural readers, we will give 
a specimen of entry upon 100 acres of arable, on the four-course 
method, the time supposed being Michaelmas, and the scene one 
of the home counties. The farmer will then find 25 acres of 
wheat stubble; the same quantity of clover ley, from which two 
crops of hay will have been taken; 25 acres of barley stubble, 
sown with clover for the following season; and the remaining 
fourth of the land in turnips. Upon these latter he will be told 
that the following expenses have been incurred. 


Twenty-five acres of turnips :— 
Four ploughings, at 10s. per acre ....s.seeeeees 
Four draggings with heavy harrows, at ls. 6d..... 
Two rollings, at 1e...0.ccccesees ere 
Eight times small harrowing........ ce ceccccocce 
Ten loads of dung, at 5s.; carting, ls...... 
Two pounds turmip-seed, at 18......0.eeeeeeeees 
Three hoeings 
Rent, tithes, and taxes, for a year........0.005 


M 
oc 
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Twenty-five acres of barley stubble, now sown with 

clover for next season. The outgoer claims half- 

fallows and dressings; i.e. half the sum — 

in the turnip season which preceded the barley, 

and which is supposed not to be exhausted by one 

white Crop .....e-eeeees eeeecvceee eee ccece of 
Clover-seed, at 10s. per acre...... 

110 0 0 

Twenty-five acres of clover-ley, only mown twice, and 

fed till Michaelmas (supposed to be invaluable for 
the incomer’s wheat), at 25s. to 30s. per acre 5x25=31 5 O 
[If folded, the generous man will pay 7s. 6d. to 

10s. per acre more. | 

Twenty-five acres of wheat stubble, to be ploughed for 
turnips next season; if after a ley, nothing; if 
after a fallow then half the expense thereof. We 
will, however, be merciful. a 
£336 5 0 
From this we see at once a sum of between £300 and £400, 
or from £3 to £3 10s. per acre—in many instances it would be 
much more, for we have purposely kept down the charges—as 
the mere cost of taking possession of this land. The manures 
in the yard, the implements, may be the subjects of valuation ; 
for them, however, there is at least some palpable worth ; but 
for the items above mentioned the incomer has little more than 
the word of the outgoer. The late occupier appears, indeed, to 
claim, not only for money expended, but even, in the case of 


, 
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clover-ley, for abstaining from absolutely exhausting the soil, to do 
which, in spite of the covenants to use good husbandry, it would 
almost appear that he had the right.* 

We therefore approve of the suggestion made by others of his 

calling, as well as by Mr. Cooke, that these charges on entry 
ought to be as much as possible discouraged and got rid of ; and 
if in no other way, by the landlord paying the amount of the 
inventory, and reletting, of course, at a higher rent. But here 
some caution is necessary. It is no doubt disadvantageous to 
begin by impounding a tenant’s capital in the way described, 
when that tenant is a man of substance and enterprise; it must, 
however, be conceded that the admitting of mere adventurers, 
destitute of the requisite funds, into the possession of farms to 
which they could not do justice, might be facilitated by a 
change ; and that, in the absence of other means for ascertaining 
the tenant’s solvency, this custom, bad as it is, affords some 
test, as well as a security to the landlord for his rent. Instances 
are not wanting in which persons so circumstanced have managed 
to get into the occupation of land of which the owner had, in the 
way suggested, reduced the heavy entry, and which their want of 
adequate means prevented them from continuing to cultivate, 
after racking out of condition what had been imprudently con- 
fided to them. 

The better mode of entry, if at Michaelmas, is for the incomer 
to be put in possession, at the Candlemas preceding, of all the 
wheat stubbles intended for a turnip fallow that year, in order that 
he may himself execute it, paying, of course, to the outgoing tenant 
for as much manure as the latter can dispose of to him. If at 
Lady-day, he should, in addition to this, have delivered over to 
him at the same time, or by the beginning of March, the whole of 
the land which has been cropped with turnips, properly cleared of 
that root, in order that he may get in his spring corn. Each will 
thus reap according to the preparation and care with which he 
has sown. 

It is not to be inferred from what has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages that we are insensible to the vast additions made to 
the productive force of the soil, and thereby to the landlord’s 
revenue, by the outlay of an affluent and spirited tenantry. To 
encourage this is a benefit to the labouring class, and an addition 
to the national wealth. It would not, however, be by such mea- 
sures as the bill introduced by Mr. Pusey, and which he has had 








* Bs xyldon gives as a sample a valuation on a farm, in which the ‘entry to 
212 acres comes to £4 2s, 8d. per acre. There is also about £2 10s. per 
acre on 295 acres of grass; in all, for 242 acres, an incoming of £947 7s.— 
p- 210, et seq. 

Vou. XLVIIT.—No. I. C 
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the good sense to withdraw, that the object is likely to be attained. 
It is most unworthy to take advantage of a confiding tenant’s 
expenditure on his farm, in order to let it over his head for a few 
pounds more of rent that may be offered, or to sell it, with all his 
unrequited improvements on it, and pocket the fruit of his toil. 
Such base things are sometimes done: their doers are not to be 
restrained by shame, or even hy Acts of Parliament, unless very 
adroitly contrived. Still they are, as they ought to be,rare. No 
farmer ought, in common prudence, to lay out his money with- 
out some security ;—either a lease, or an understanding, or a 
custom of some particular district, under which he is safe. If 
his landlord cannot or will not grant him such an assurance, he 
had better seek another holding, or farm his actual one after an 
ordinary inexpensive fashion. But to say that a tenant should 
have the right to lay out whatever he pleased on land let to him 
from year to year; and that no provision should be made for 
notice to the owner, still less for inspection, control, or obliga- 
tion by the latter—who is, moreover, to be ousted from the pes- 
session of his estate, until other parties shall have pronounced 
that the tenant’s outlay shall have been compensated—appears 
contrary to the principles of justice and the rights of property. 
It is not so with houses, or mines, or any other subject of de- 
mise: an occupier is not entitled to put up fixtures ad libitum, 
and then to insist on retaining possession, at the same rent, for 
his more full enjoyment of them. In short, the property of 
one portion of the public requires to be protected and assured to 
its rightful owner as much as that of any other. Contrast, too, the 
rigid jealousy with which Parliament insists that one department 
of agricultural outlay shall be watched (under the Drainage Act) 
with the loose provisions of Mr. Pusey’s Bill. Under the 
former, a landowner, desirous of draining his estate, is to make 
application to the Commissioners, to state, for their information 
and to the satisfaction of the learned Mr. Derby, the length, the 
depth, the distance in rods, in yards, in feet, and in inches, the 
angle, the fall, the cost, the how, the when, the where (the requi- 
sitory document is before us—ipse miserrima vidi), before the 
ex-M.P. for Sussex, in the conscientious but inconvenient dis- 
charge of the duties of his high office, will lend an ear to his 
entreaties,—i. e., so far as to grant a provisional certificate. 
Surely some of the preliminaries judged indispensable in Spring 
Gardens might be not altogether misplaced in any further con- 
sideration that the question of tenant-right may receive. 
Corn-rents have been for a considerable period in vogue in 
some parts of Scotland, and are recommended for adoption in 
England by Mr. Cooke. We do not learn, however, that their 
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operation in the former country has been so just and successful 
as to lead either the landlords or the tenants most within reach 
of observing their effects, to wish to frame fresh or original con- 
tracts on such a basis, in preference to fixed money-rents, when 
such have been terms of the previous leases. In very large 
farms, extending over many hundred acres of arable land, and 
whose gross receipt depends mainly, if not entirely, on the sale 
of one or two descriptions of grain, and which are incapable of 
being turned to any other purpose, corn-rents may be defensible: 
but even then they are occasionally most inconvenient to both 
parties ;—to the landlord, because of the ever-varying fluctuation 
in his income; to the tenant, because that fluctuation by no 
means always leaves him in the condition intended. Suppose, 
for instance, that it is agreed that the rent of a given farm is to be 
100 quarters of wheat, whether this fetches 508., 80s., or 100s, per 
quarter ; in other words, whether he pays £250, £400, or £500, 
is indifferent to the farmer (however it may be to the owner), as 
long as the land yields him the 100 quarters to pay it with. But 
assume for a moment that the deficiency of crop is in greater 
proportion than the rise in the price—an hypothesis which, with 
protective corn-laws, was less likely than with free trade in that 
article; let the yield have been only 75 quarters, while the price 
has reached 80s., the farmer would have to pay a rent of £400 
from a produce worth only £300: he would thus be a loser of 
£100 in a single year. Extreme cases, it is said by some of the 
partizans of corn-rents, are however to be met by a considerate 
adjustment on the part of the landlord, or by some other rider or 
condition which is to confine the fluctuation of corn-rent within 
certain limits. But, in the first place, we deny that this is an 
extreme fluctuation of price, or one which may not recur in the 
course of the next ten years ; secondly, it would he intolerable if 
both parties, having agreed in the first place to abide by the issue 
of such a venture, were to re-open the terms, in order to submit 
them to the consideration of one of them. If a corn-rent is not 
good for all extremes—is not susceptible of self-adjustment, 
which is the least merit it should pretend to, to make up for 
the ups and downs to which it exposes the landowner and all 
who depend on him—it is good for nothing, even on large 
farms. On the smaller holdings, where the farmers’ receipts are 
composed of a variety of items—grazing; dairying; agisting 
strange cattle; wool; team-hiring; ‘poultry ; ; the growing and 
conveying into the next town of green fodder in the summer, of 
roots in the winter—it is manifest that a corn-rent is unneces- 

sary, if not mischievous, and that no stipulation is so convenient 


or so even as a fixed money payment, to which the various items 
C2 
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indicated above may in different seasons contribute in various 
proportions, but whose annual aggregate seldom materially alters. 

It would not be surprising, in the course of a few years, with 
the fashionable position now assumed by agriculture, if landlords 
were to become themselves occupiers of large portions of their 
estates; not, as now, of merely pet farms of 200 or 300 acres, 
under the management of a bailiff, sometimes very bigoted, 
often very wasteful in the expenditure of his master’s money, 
and generally at issue with the rival favorite, the keeper, who is 
sure to stock him up with game to the utmost limit that the farm 
will admit of—but on a somewhat larger and more elevated scale, 
in which the director or superintendent should be a gentleman 
of position and education, and receiving, besides a fixed salary, 
a proportion of the net profits realized by the undertaking. This 
would ensure good management and economy. At present, the 
farming of the landed aristocracy, though spirited (and so far 
valuable as they are foremost in outlay and experiment), is often 
the reverse of economical. It does not aim, as all good farming 
ought, at producing the largest amount in proportion to the ex- 
pense incurred. ‘There would beno difficulty in obtaining the 
requisite capital. Lord Stanley well observed, at the meeting of 
the English Agricultural Society in Liverpool, some years ago, 
that there was no bank so certain, no investinent so thoroughly 
to be depended upon, as money laid out in the improvement of 
the land; and if controlled by agents of requisite intelligence 
and character, it is certain it would be amply forthcoming were 
a call for it raised. Such a movement, which is, in fact, the prac- 
tice of the landed proprietary in Poland, Hungary, and Russia, 
would have the effect of opening the eyes of our country gentle- 
men to the real exigencies of their position, and afford a practical 
solution to many most important points, like the tenant right and 
game question, now in dispute, after a little practical acquaintance 
with their working had been acquired by the squire—the game 
abuse especially. We have no ill will against either rabbit or 
hare ; both are admissible in their proper places,—the one in a 
curry, the other as a rd¢i, for which they may be reared and fed 
in distant warrens and wastes, such as much of this kingdom is 
well fitted to be, and remain; but far away from corn-growing 
districts, as neighbours or visitors to which last, when well culti- 
vated, they should not be endured. Sir Robert Peel, who is 
seldom much in advance of his age or his company, told his 
agricultural admirers, even before he abandoned -protection, that 
rabbits he would annihilate, and decimate even their long-eared 
congeners. It is to be wished his example, if he has acted up to 
his precept, may have weight in the midland counties, where, God 
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knows, it is much wanted. The country gentleman, if he really 
took to farming in an extensive way, as a business for profit, be- 
sides getting rid of the urgent importunities of impoverished 
tenants for reductions of rent and destruction of game, would 
become a benefactor to his estate and to the population connected 
with it. He would derive from it occupation, exercise, and re- 
creation, far more instructive, healthful, and constant, than that 
which the fleeting sports of the field (which we by no means 
wish him to abandon) now afford him during a few months only 
of the year. 

It will not, we think, be imagined that we wish to urge the 
British agriculturist, whether owner or occupier, to an improvi- 
dent outlay upon his land. The breaking up of pastures, the erec- 
tion of the additional buildings for the purpose of harvesting and 
thrashing out corn crops, as insisted on by the Earl of Ducie and 
other authorities, may lead to disappointment and loss, unless 
the capital adventured is sufficient to withstand temporary 
derangements and apprehensions. . As yet we can scarcely 
venture to expect prices will remain free from fluctuation. The 
artificial level at which these were long penned up has been too 
violently broken down by the unexpected crisis which forced 
parliament to legislate upon the subject in 1846. Foreign scarcity, 
Irish famine, and the absence of all certainty as to the future 
necessities as well as capabilities of the corn-producing countries 
themselves, may continue to cause as they have done sudden and 
serious undulations, each of which washes away with it a com- 
mercial fortune. The Mark Lane Express of the last week of 
August reports failures of firms engaged in the corn trade, within 
a few days, to the amount of £5,000,000. Fresh complications 
may be expected to arise from the fact that other nations must 
in future occasionally, if not constantly, resort to the corn markets 
frequented by ourselves. M. Chevalier, a French statist, has 
examined this question with a view of ascertaining what is the 
probable supply of forcign grain on which his countrymen might 
calculate. Following Mr. Jacob, he considers that the ports on the 
Baltic and the Elbe might afford a million and three quarters ; 
those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean, about a million more of 
quarters; that is less than 3,000,000 to meet the demand of the rest 
of Europe: while from the United States, for the four years ending 
1845, the average annual export, he believes, would not be 
found to have exceeded 845,000 quarters. M. Chevalier, who is 
anxious for an increased importation into France, conceives the 
chief relief from the scarcity which he apprehends will accrue 
from salted provisions, the result of cattle fattened on maize, of 
which there is said to be an excess in America. 
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While urging upon the husbandman the improved cultivation 
of the extent which is, and must from the pressure of circum- 
stances remain in pasture, it is unnecessary to insist on proper and- 
systematic drainage, as the foundation of all successful enterprize 
in this branch of industry. If the land is not entirely permeable 
to air and moisture it must be rendered so by art. It is not 
within our scope to enter into an examination of the various 
views entertained on this subject by the practical doctors and 
professors of the craft, most of whom are comfortably confi- 
dent in the infallibility of the operations they severally advocate, 
in respect of depth, distance, material, and direction. Each, 
indeed, may be justified by the success that has attended his 
performances in the limited field within which he has operated 
and become familiar. But when millions are to be borrowed, 
and charged upon the land for more than twenty years, it be- 
hoves the owner, however favorable may be the terms on which 
he requires the loan, to be cautious in his adoption of any one rigid 
theory, and to apply it at once_over a great breadth of surface, 
unless its success has been exemplified on soils corresponding to 
his own, and for a period sufficiently long to inspire confidence. 
Publications devoted to rural affairs abound with instances of 
draining operations producing, at great cost, a limited benefit 
only at first, failing afterwards from various causes, and, at last, 
requiring the whole undertaking to be repeated, at a cost very 
little less than that originally incurred. With our present scanty 
knowledge (for scanty it is, compared with that which a few 
years’ experience will impart) some mistakes will be unavoidable. 
It is the condition of our race, observes an eminent philosopher, 
to wade to truth through a slough of error; and neither Mr. 
Smith, of Deanston, nor Mr. Webster, Mr. Parkes, or Mr. H. 
Davis, can expect to escape the common lot of mortals. It is 
for their employers to take care that they be not plunged deeper 
or flounder longer in the maze than necessity and experience ab- 
solutely require. L. 





*,* The mischief arising from the employment of ignorant or over- 
bearing agents cannot be too strongly denounced. We know of one 
extensively concerned in the West of England; clever, sharp, and 
superficial, his original practice consisted mainly in settling building- 
leases round a rapidly-rising watering place in Gloucestershire, where 
competition for every plot of ground was naturally active, and where 
the lessee was content to pay almost anything that was asked of him. 
But the same principle will not always do when rigorously applied to 
mere agricultural surfaces; an error into which this individual fell. 
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On one estate, in Somerset, he signalized his accession to the manage- 
ment by requiring a general advance of rent from every farmer upon 
it: some agreed, others declined, and were replaced by new men. In 
a year or two, both young and old found the bargains too hard for 
them. ‘They had engaged to pay more than the land was worth; and 
after many struggles and failures, a great part of the estate was given 
up to the landlord, who had it on hand against his will, and occupied 
it at a serious loss. After some years of vexation, trouble, and dis- 
appointment, the owner—a most benevolent noblemen, whose only 
error had been the listening to the propositions of such an agent— 
found himself in the receipt of a smaller income than he received 
before the proceedings commenced; while the ancient hereditary 
tenantry on his estate had been driven out to make room for a race of 
strangers, in no respect better, but between whom and himself there 
is no longer the same reciprocal confidence. On other estates owners 
have had the mortification of receiving threatening letters, from the 
discontent that their agents’ extortions have occasioned. Such men, 
although they can scarcely visit an estate to receive its rents without 
receiving insults, are nevertheless indemnified, like a property-tax 
collector, by the per centage they receive with the rise of rent; and 
they are unfortunately popular with landlords and land buyers, who 
rejoice in what they believe to be the improved capabilities of their 
property : and, because they do not in the first instance hear the 
complaints, they imagine all is to succeed; they are deceived into a 
notion of wealth and prosperity, from which they are awakened too 
late to preserve their estate from waste, and their character from 
obloquy. The moral and mental capacity of the people requires some 
attention, as well as the mere mechanical and chemical composition of 
the soil; a process or a system which has succeeded in one part of 
the country may fail in another from want of sufficiently-qualified per- 
sonnel to execute it. A late extensive writer on agriculture, who in 
his earlier days practised as a manager of land, was nearly being the 
ruin of a gentleman in Buckinghamshire, whom he persuaded to turn 
an estate of several thousand acres into two farms, whose imported 
tenants speedily failed; and many such instances could be cited, did 
our time and space permit, to enforce the caution which we venture 
to urge on the landlords of the country, in a matter so deeply affect- 
ing their incomes, prospects, and character. 
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Arr. I1—Wit and Humour, selected from the English Poets ; 
with an Illustrative Essay, and Critical Comments. By Leigh 
Hunt. London: 1846. 


NDER the pretence of illustrating Wit and Humour from 
the English Poets, Mr. Hunt has produced a very pleasant 
book. It contains a great variety of extracts and sketches of 
character, short and sweet, which cannot fail to elevate and 
enliven our notions of the poetic genius of our native country. 
The personality of the editor, which is summed up in his worship 
of Uncle Toby as the noblest of beings, mixes with all his ob- 
servations that touch upon human life, or human perfection ; 
but the reader can easily allow for this bias if he thinks proper. 
It is no imputation upon Mr. Hunt to say, that he has failed 
in his attempt to define Wit and Humour. We should have 
reckoned it creditable to his literary and philosophical sagacity 
if his quotations had always been undoubted instances of one or 
other of these qualities: but, in fact, it is impossible to agree 
with him in ascribing either wit or humour to a great number of 
the passages he has cited and emphasised the beauties of. So 
that he may be said to have confused as much as he has cleared 
the discriminating boundaries of the peculiar effects in question. 
The criticisim of art may create out of its subject an additional 
gratification, as well as give a peculiar expansion and illumination 
of mind, by comparing a wide range of productions, and indicat- 
ing, by varied illustration, the great leading attributes that belong 
to them. There is an effect partly artistic and partly scientific 
in the aggregation of examples of Sublimity, Beauty, Pathos, 
Humour, Eloquence, or Keeping, from the artists of every country 
and time; and it is instructive alike to the creator and to the 
lover of art. The criticisms of Aristotle and Longinus do not 
detract from the pleasure of reading Homer or Demosthenes ; 
they rather produce a new intellectual effect, which some minds 
enjoy even more than the primary influence of great composi- 
tions. The mustering of analogies and unthought-of resem- 
blances, from the remotest ages and situations, into one blazing 
heap of illustration, like the historical comparisons of Niebuhr, 
the geographical speculations of Humboldt, or the similes of 
Shakspere, is one of the most impressive and stimulating efforts 
of human genius, It is the greatest known device for irradiating 
the obscure and erigmatical complication of the world, and run- 
ning a thread of kindred and recognition through the processes 
of nature and the manifestations of mind. It gives the highest 
effect that the mere scientific faculties of man can work up. We 
may call it the sublime of classification. 
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But it requires a considerable maturity in critical distinctions, 
and in the knowledge of first principles of science and art, to 
bring together things according to their genuine likenesses ; and 
unsuccessful attempts are apt to produce in our minds only new 
distraction. If there are any books that we are wiser and better 
for not having read, they are such as have theory for their object, 
and theorise badly, as for example, Burke ‘ On the Sublime and 
Beautiful, not to mention the myriads of obsolete scholastic folios. 

To illustrate Wit and Humour—to bring together a gorgeous 
array of the finest examples that human genius has created, or 
human life spontaneously offered of these attractive qualities,— 
we must first discriminate precisely what they are. The term wit 
has had an application so loose and wide, that unless it be fixed 
by an express definition it is unfit to enter into any accurate 
discussion. It formerly meant intellect generally, and the phrase, 
“a great or powerful wit,” would have been applied miscellane- 
ously to Shakopee and Newton, Milton and Hobbes. In be- 
coming narrower in its application it has not yet settled decisively 
on any distinct thing or quality ; but is so applied as to confound 
matters that are wholly different, and thus prolong the reign of 
confused conceptions. We shall cite a few of the kinds of in- 
tellectual products that are given as Wit (or Humour), by Mr. 
Hunt, and not uncommonly reckoned such in ordinary speech, 
and then ask the reader to judge which of them the word should 
be confined to; premising that, in our own opinion, the best re- 
striction would be, to whatever truly contains the /udicrous or 
laughable, which is an effect most distinct and peculiar, and 
produced by one specific and uniform cause. And undoubtedly, 
when a witty book is promised, the most common expectation 
is that it will make people laugh. 

1. Felicitous comparisons, that render some conception re- 
markably clear or vivid, or that condense into a brief expression 
a great compass of thought. These may be either formal com- 
parisons, introduced with “as,” or “like,” or “as if;” or they 
may be involved in a metaphorical phrase, or an epithet. As— 

“Ter face is like the Milky Way i’ the sky ; 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name.” 


Or Goldsmith’s line on Garrick :— 
* An abridgement of all that is pleasant in man.” 


“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that.” 
* True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.” 
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“Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike; yet each believes his own.” 


Or this, from the teeming pen of Shakspere :— 


“ A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty.” 
Or Sir Philip Sydney’s saying, that “ the ballad of ‘ Chevy Chase’ 
stirred the heart like the sound of a trumpet.” 

Aristotle has been called “the secretary of nature, who dipped 
his pen in intellect.” 

Comparison, in its thousand shapes, is one of the greatest re- 
sources of human genius in effecting its ends: it may have a 
purely intellectual effect, as in making an obscure thought clear 
by citing an illustrative parallel, or it may involve and be con- 
cerned in producing any kind of emotion—anger, pathos, love, 
beauty, the ludicrous. The only constant effect that follows on 
an original and striking comparison, is a shock of agreeable sur- 
prise ; it is as if a partition wall in our intellect was suddenly 
blown out; two things formerly strange to one another have 
flashed together. It is the feeling of any sudden violation or 
contradiction of use-and-wont, and has a sharp, pleasant, sti- 
mulating effect. Like all agreeable things it becomes painful 
when we get too much of it, as in reading Hudibras, or in keep- 
ing company with people that are always aiming at clever 
sayings. There is a great tendency to call a very striking com- 
= wit, although there be nothing laughable in it. It would 

better, however, to confine ourselves to some name implying 
the general fact that two things have been likened or identified, 
such as a simile, a comparison, a discovery of likeness, a coinci- 
dence, an analogy, a flash or rush of two into one, and so forth. 

2. Sudden surprise, or the agreeable crossing of our expecta- 
tion, is carried to the utmost in epigram ; which often gives us a 
truth under the guise even of contradiction :— 


“This world, they say, is worst to the best.” 
Or— 
“ By indignities men come to dignities.” 
Or this, of Gdethe— 
“T am content, and I don’t like my situation.” 
Pope’s writings are crowded with epigrams like these— 


“ And most contemptible to shun contempt.” 


The ludicrous is not at all brought out in the greater number of 
epigrams ; yet, perhaps there is no kind of effort apart from the 


‘ 
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creation of the laughable that is more commonly denominated 
“wit,” than this dexterous tampering with contraries and con- 
tradictions while expressing sense and truth. It is like tanta- 
lizing a dog before giving him a bone. But the forms and 
devices of epigrammatic surprise are endless. Similarities in 
things where they do not naturally occur, as in the sounds of the 
words expressing contrary things; or contrarieties in sound with 
sameness in sense; or bold contradictions, as, “ there is nothing 
so uncommon as common sense;” metrical felicities; or even 
mere brevity, “the soul of wit,” are all of this species. The 
copious detail of Barrow’s famous passage on wit is nearly full 
of varieties of epigrams :— 

“ Sometimes it is lodged in a sly question; in a smart answer; in 
a quirkish reason; in a shrewd intimation; in a plausible reconciling 
of contradictions; or in acute nonsense. Sometimes it ariseth only 
from a lucky hitting what is strange: sometimes from a crafty wrest- 
ing obvious matter to the purpose. Its ways are unaccountable and 
inexplicable ; being answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy 
and windings of language. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out 
of the simple and plain way (such as reason teacheth and knoweth 
things by).” 

His account of the feelings caused by wit is an admirable 
expression for the effects of comparison and epigram, as we have 
defined them, to the exclusion of the ludicrous :— 

“Tt raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehen- 
sion; a special felicity of invention; a vivacity of spirit; and reach 
of wit more than vulgar. Whence, in Aristotle, such persons are 
termed erdefvor, dexterous men, and evtporo, men of facile and versa- 
tile manners. It also procureth delight, by gratifying curiosity with 
its rareness or semblance of difficulty (as monsters and juggling tricks 
are beheld with pleasure); by diverting the mind from its road of 
serious thoughts; by instilling gaiety and airiness of spirit; and by 
seasoning matter, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an unusual and 
thence grateful tang.” 

Supposing we are to be allowed to restrict the term “ wit” to 
the causes of the laughable, “epigram” would be our chosen 
term for the class of “ surprises ” produced by startling, unusual, 
terse, or apparently contradictory phraseology. 

3. There is an effect produced in the literary as well as the 
other fine arts, which being, as it appears to us, the very essence 
and cream of art itself, the most genuinely artistic impression, 
ought to be carefully rescued from the designation of “ wit,” or 
“witty.” It is what is called harmony and melody, in music; 
picturesque, in painting; keeping, in poetry; and fitness and 
suitableness of the parts, exquisite adaptation, and the essence 
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of beauty, in all the regions of art. When we put a number of 
like things together, as soldiers in a line, there is an agreeable 
feeling of order and uniformity ; but the force of art lies in join- 
ing two or more things of quite different composition or make, 
which nevertheless produce a fine harmonious feeling. It is, in 
Greek architecture, the harmony of the columns and the entabla- 
ture; in Gothic, the harmony of the spire with the arch; and, 
in all styles, the harmony of the decorations with the main body. 
In sculpture, it is the suiting of expression to mind, and of 
attitude and drapery to expression. In painting, it is the com- 
position and grouping of things that will in different ways excite 
the same emotion. In speech, it is suiting the action to the 
word—the sound to the sense. In poetry, which combines 
music and painting, there is unbounded scope for fine harmonies: 
there is the capacity of the verbal or metrical dress, which is 
susceptible of great variety and of powerful effect by itself alone, 
and therefore may work wonders in combination. ‘Take a stanza 
and a half from Suckling’s ‘ Bride’ :— 

“Ter feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light. 
But oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter Day 


Is half so fine a sight. 
* 7 * ‘ 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compar’d to that was next her chin 
Some bee had stung it newly.” 


Here the soft melodious movement of the metre chimes in 
exquisitely with the picture that the artist intends to give us. 
We have also innumerable harmonies brought out between 
outward scenery and internal feelings and passions, as in Hamlet’s 
midnight soliloquy. 
“*Tis now the very witching time of night ; 
When churehyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world : Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.” 


There is next the suiting of situation and circumstances to 
character, and the making actions to harmonise that are of a 
totally different nature; of this one of our greatest examples is 
Don Quixote. Under the same general head we may rank the 
selection or invention of those points in external appearance, 
expression and manner, that have a fine accordance with the 
individual character or profession. 
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Chaucer’s descriptions of his Canterbury Pilgrims have never 
been surpassed in this respect; most strangely adduced as they 
are by Mr. Hunt to illustrate Wit and Humour. Take for 
example the hardy yeoman ; 


« A nut-head had he, with a brown visage :” 


And the Prioress 
“That of her smiling was full simple and coy ; 
Her greatest oath was but by Saint Eloy:— 
Her mouth full small, and thereto soft and red :” 
Or the Monk 
* A manly man to ben an abbot able ; 
Full many a dainty horse had he in stable, 
And when he rode, men might his bridle hear 
Jingling in a whistling wind as clear, 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell :” 
How finely the scholar is touched in the single line— 
“ And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 


And, in like manner, we might quote from every one of the 
descriptions, strokes of the same picturesqueness and keeping. 


When the question is very closely argued, “Is such a one a 
poct?” there is nothing so certain to procure an unanimous 
affirmative as undoubted instances of this creation of fine harmo- 
nies. Accordingly, while the claims of Johnson, or even of Pope, 
to the highest order of poetic inspiration are disputed, there is 
never any question about Chaucer, Shakspere, Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, Campbell, or Burns. Men may 
have very great force of intellect both in thought and expression, 
and be totally incapable of such efforts as we now allude to. 
‘They mark the extreme points of contrast between the artistic 
and the scientific faculty; the latter, when in its highest glory, 
being an entire blank in regard to the exercise of this gift of the 
muses, and ever. almost preventing the possibility of its coming 
into play. 

4. Closely allied to the highest character of artistic creations 
is what we call truth to the life, or a representation by words 
that calls up the most striking images of the distant or unseen 
realities of the world. 'Wewonder that the mere use of language 
should give to a man sitting in London the visions and spectacle, 
almost the very sensations, of another walking in the streets of 
Rome; or that we should be made to know a hero of former 
ages as if we had lived with him and loved him; and we are 
agreeably surprised by receiving, from a printed book, the exact 
form and pressure of what we have otherwise known by personal 
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experience. As, for example, such graphic descriptions of 
natural appearances as 
“T expose no ships 
To threatnings of the furrow-faced sea:” 


or the portraitures of character by great artists. Shakspere’s 
Fop, or his Mrs. Quickly, occur to us among the thousands of 
such; and Mr. Hunt’s book supplies admirable cases from Pope, 
Dryden, Swift, Goldsmith, &c. A single stroke in Mary the 
cook-maid’s letter,’ is worth citing; “for I write buta sad scrawl, 
but my sister, Marget, she writes better.” The perfection of 
modern poetic and prosaic art in character-drawing and life- 
imitation is very great; but we demur to styling this operation 
wit ; although it is very liable to be characterised as such if done 
in the epigrammatic style of Pope, Dryden, or Goldsmith, more 
especially when executed in the malicious taking-down spirit of 
the first two. 

5. The embodiment of a passion, or a feature of character, or 
a class attribute, in situations and circumstances and conduct 
that present it in a strong light; as for instance many of Pope’s 
characters, and his Ode on the Ruling Passions ; Randolph’s Fear, 
Rashness, and Flattery ; Swift’s exposure of human selfishness, 
in his verses on his own death. ‘This effort has more of abstrac- 
tion and less of fulness and the varied circumstances of real life 
than the former; it has, in fact, a kind of scientific purpose to 
impress an idea or a doctrine, and uses living personification to 
aid the effect. It can be achieved by a less measure of the true 
artistic faculty than is required to set a completely filled up 
reality before us. The greatest of modern poetic artists abounds 
with perfect examples of this, as he might have been quoted for 
the highest harmonies, and for complete life pictures. We shall 
take from him two extracts in the form of speeches, each bodying 
forth the express image of the speaker. They are from the pre- 
lude to Faust; where the manager consults with the theatre- 
poet and merryman as to the business of getting up a play. The 
manager explains his mind on the subject thus (we use the 
closest translation we have been able to procure), 


“ You two, who have so frequently 
In need and trouble me directed, 
Say, what success may be expected 
For our attempt, in Germany ? 
To please the public is my anxious study, 
Because, while eating, it lets others eat. 
The posts and boards are all put up and ready, 
And every one is counting on a treat. 
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They sit there now, each one his eyebrows cocking 
At ease, and quite in key for something shocking. 
I know the people how they are amused ; 

Yet ne’er in sucha pother did I feel ; 

True, to the very best they are not used ; 

But then the rogues have read a frightful deal. 
When we can manage to be fresh and new, 

And, with a purpose, yet be pleasing too ; 

Then, with free conscience, can I see the bustle, 
When to our booth the stream comes pressing straight, 
And with strong heaving and repeated hustle, 
Squeezes itself through our tight mercy-gate ; 
When, in clear day, ere stroke of four, 

They fight their way to the calm man of checks ; 
And, as for bread in famine round a baker’s door, 
So, for a ticket, almost break their necks. 

This wondrous power o’er masses hath the poet 
Alone of men. My friend, to day, oh, show it.” 


Such is the manager’s feeling; the poet’s point of view is 
embodied as follows :— 

“ Go hence, and seek thyself another slave ! 
The poet, sooth, because thy pockets crave, 
His highest right must basely sport away— 
The manhood-right from Nature he inherits! 
Wherewith bestirs he human spirits ? 
Wherewith makes he the elements obey ? 
Is’t not the stream of song which out his bosom springs, 
And to his heart the world back-coiling brings ? 
When Nature of her thread the length unending, 
Placidly turning, on her spindle strings ; 
When crowded beings’ unharmonious blending 
Harsh-jingling through each other rings ; 
Who parts the flowing equable procession, 
Imparting life that it may march in time? 
Who calls the unit to the general consecration, 
Where it in lordly sympathy may chime ? 
Who bids the tempest rage in angry bosoms ; 
The evening red in earnest spirits glow ? 
Who sheds all sweet and beautiful spring-blossoms 
Upon the path where loved ones go? 
Who weaves the worthless green leaves, ere they wither, 
In glory wreaths for every merit known? 
Makes strong Olympus, binds the gods together ? 


The power of Man, as in the Poet shown!” 


The sketching of class peculiarities, ruling passions, or strong 
isolated points of character, is all that many artists can achieve. 
Even Ben Jonson, notwithstanding his genuine power and his 
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great poetic resources, stops short at this effect, oftener than he 
rises into the higher region of full-life description. 

6. Fine and happy renderings of great or favorite sentiments, 
by the invention of circumstances or situations that bear them 
out and illustrate them strongly. In this we believe that 
Shakspere carries the palm over all mortals; we may ask, like 
Solomon, “who has come after him” in his expression of 
almost any great sentiment, situation, or opinion that has come 
in his way? The Fear of Death, The Love of Life, the Affec- 
tions, Authority, Order, Mercy, Grief, Ingratitude, the Vanitics 
of Life, and more than we can recount, have been clothed by 
him in immortal shapes which have struck them deeper into the 
human spirit than before. A single line will serve to bring 
before the reader what we mean :— 


«____. so loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly.” 


We alluded already to the- illustration of sentiment by com- 
parison or simile, but this illustration by circumstance, or the 
invention of contiguous or collateral incident and situation, 
comes more near the true poetic effect than the other; being 


more allied to harmony, which is not produced by exact likeness. 
Fable, also, whose creation Hazlitt admires as the most enviable 
of human gifts, is a powerful device for conveying sentiment. 
Now when such embodiments and enforcements of sentiment 
yield nothing of the laughable, we take the liberty of excluding 
them also from the domain of wit. 

7. Eloquent and powerful panegyric, or abuse, or stirring 
assertions borne out by terseness of example, illustration, proof, 
or epigram. 

“ Of these the false Achitophel was first, 
A name to all succeeding ages curst ; 
For close designs and crooked councils fit 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 
Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 
A fiery soul, that working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-infirmed the tenement of clay.” 


Much of Swift has this character of direct downright earnest 
assertion of bad or good qualities. Burke’s ‘French Revo- 
lution’ is full of it. His famous expression of trampling law 
and order under “the hoofs of the swinish multitude,” is an 
oratorical thunderbolt rather than a flash of wit. 
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8. Indirect and insinuated expressions of good or ill regard, 
abuse, or praise. These are very often witty in the sense of 
laughable, but in general they are not so; they merely heighten 
the effect of the meaning conveyed, and please us by the inge- 
nuity and dexterity that can do one thing while seeming to do 
a quite different thing. The extreme case of irony, we shall 
notice again. 

The quotations from Marvel often exemplify this mode of 
speech ; as in his lines on “ Blood stealing the crown :” 


“ He chose the cassock, circingle and gown, 
The fittest mask for one that robs the crown.” 


Voltaire’s mockeries are often conveyed by insinuation, as in 
his critique on the Song of Solomon; “a Jew is not obliged to 
write like Virgil.” A good instance occurs in Pope’s lines on 
the Lord Mayor’s show : 


“Now night descending, the proud scene is o’er 
But lives in Settle’s numbers-one day more.” 


9. In addition to all the foregoing ways of bringing out 
literary effect, there is a power wielded by some writers through 
the fertility and profusion of their style,—the mere multitude 
of comparisons, epigrammatic turns, harmonious circumstances, 
life delineations, illustrations of character and sentiment, strokes 
of eloquence, and touches of insinuation, that they accumulate 
round every subject. We must admire luxurious productiveness 
of intellect, and we cannot but be strongly impressed by what- 
ever it is brought to bear upon. Such writings as those of 
Rabelais or Jean Paul, Shakspere, Ben Jonson or Swift, produce 
a huge tumultuous agitation of our faculties and feelings, by the 
massiveness and richness of their creations. They form a strong 
contrast to the artistic method of Géethe or Chaucer (in his 
Canterbury Pilgrims especially), or the Greeks, who execute 
their works by touches few and fine, and put us in a state of 
calm enjoyment of their exquisite harmonies, 

There is a set of products of an altogether illegitimate charac- 
ter that have been finely exposed by Addison, under the name of 
False Wit, and by Johnson, in his dissertations on the Metaphy- 
sical Poets) Mr Hunt has however admitted some of this 
species into his collection, such as puns, macaronics, mixed 
languages, nonsense verses; while he condemns as heartily as 
Addison, the acrostics and anagrams. The best of these things 
can have no merit but as showing ingenuity and intellect, and 
they have the demerit of torturing rather than gratifying the 
human susceptibility. We can enjoy them only after a hardening 
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process, like the blunting of the natural sympathies requisite 
to fit a person for gladiatorial shows. 

Having endeavoured to apply names to all the intellectual 
creations that are not in their nature ludicrous, so as to reserve 
the term “wit” to the cases where the laughable really predomi- 
nates, we must now consider the nature and producing cause of 
this peculiar effect. 

It is admitted on all hands that laughter is caused by incon- 
gruity; that it always implies the concurrence of at least two 
things or qualities, that have some sort of oppositeness of nature 
in them. But the question comes, what kind of incongruity or 
oppositeness is it that inevitably causes laughter? There are 
many incongruities that produce anything but a laugh. A 
decrepid man under a heavy burden, five loaves and two fishes 
among a multitude, and all unfitness and gross disproportion ; 
an instrument out of tune, a fly in ointment, snow in May, 
Archimedes studying geometry in a siege, and all discordant 
things; a wolf in sheep’s clothing, a breach of bargain, and false- 
hood in general; the multitude taking the law in their own 
hands, and everything of the nature of disorder; a corpse at a 
feast, parental cruelty, filial ingratitude, and whatever is un- 
natural; the entire catalogue of the vanities given by Solomon— 
are all incongruous, but they cause feelings of pain, anger, sadness, 
loathing, rather than mirth. 

As far as we can judge, the /udicrous kind of incongruity is 
that arising from opposition in the particular quality of Dignity. 
It is the clash of coincidence of Dignity and Meanness, High and 
Low, Venerable and Contemptible, Eminent and Vulgar, 
Elevation and Humiliation, Sanctity and Commonness, Awe and 
Familiarity. We are not aware of any case that yields the 
ludicrous where there is not some inequality or incompatibility 
in the degrees of reverence or respect that an object inspires. A 
creature incapable of worship is incapable of laughter. 

The outburst of laughter is nature’s provision for relieving an 
incompatibility of mental and bodily states, that would otherwise 
be painful in the extreme. ‘There are attitudes and movements 
of the system that, if occurring simultaneously, pull the same 
organ opposite ways, and produce the most terrible agony. The 
convulsions of disease are sometimes of this nature. Contradic- 
tory statements painfully distract the intellect, the countenance, 
and the active intentions. The distress of doubt is known to 
all men. Education is disagreeable from the struggle of opposite 
states of body and mind. We might even consider tears as the 
relief from the conflicting opposites of affection and loss. 

Now, we find, on making the observation, that the feelings of 
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reverence, worship, respect, or awe, invariably put on one dis- 
tinct attitude and expression of body, and that there is a totally 
opposite kind of attitude for ease, indifference, familiarity, vulgar 
and animal offices. 

But we must first discriminate the carriage of dignity itself, 
and also attend to that of reverence, which is reciprocal to it, 
and reflect further on the elevated personage in the act of re- 
ceiving homage, either by additional erectness of deportment, or 
by gracious condescension. 

Dignity is created and maintained by power, and by no other 
thing whatever. It is the carriage, style, appurtenances, privi- 
leges, gifts, and accompaniments of power,—or of influence, ex- 
tensive causation, active energy, the instrumentality of change or 
resistance, action and effect in any of the regions of nature or 
the world’s affairs. A Hercules, killing monsters and conquering 
difficulties, an Orpheus, impelling rude multitudes by his elo- 
quence ; a T'yrteeus, kindling the bravery of his countrymen by 
song; a patriarch, at the head of his family; the chief of a tribe, 
the rulers of a state, the dispensers of spiritual privileges, the 
lord of the soil, the owner of machinery and wares, the arbiters 
of justice to nations, the teachers of youth, the inventive genius 
whose thoughts enthral the world—are men of power and dignity, 
they are the natural superiors of their fellows, they receive re- 
spect and homage from right-thinking men, and have badges and 
privileges accorded them by right-thinking societies. Some men 
are powerful by favor and promotion ; others are so by intrinsic 
gifts, or by wielding with unusual force and skill the ordinary 
instrumentality of head and hands in ordinary situations. One 
set of men are dignified merely by administering great trusts ; 
others have become so by surmounting great difficulties, by vic- 
tory and conquest over matter or mind, nature, art, or science: 
a Wellington or Humboldt, Watt, Faraday, or Wordsworth. 

Now, there is an attitude or carriage suiting the exercise and 
possession of power, and an accompanying state and circum- 
stance, which strike the minds of beholders immediately into 
the corresponding carriage of reverence. The person is erect, 
the chest expanded, the head drawn back, the wnder-lip is strongly 
drawn up, the eyes hang with an easy downward look, or look 
even forward, respiration predominates over digestion, and the 
muscles of extension are the active sustainers of the position. If 
the exertion be easy to the individual, this state is an agreeable 
luxurious one; if it be assumed, and uninspired from within, it 
is fatiguing and painful. It is the state proper to the evercise of 
active power, as well as to the show of it; it is, in fact, the com- 
manding attitude. 


D 2 
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The carriage of respect, worship, or homage, is opposed to 
this in several points. The Jody is bent, not for ease, but rather 
with the stiffened bending of supporting a load; the eyes are 
tightened with intense upward stretch; the bowing, kneeling, 
and falling down, all suggest the idea of one person beckoning 
to another above him to stand on his prostrate person, and be 
kept erect and elevated at his expense. 

The effect of homage and worship upon dignities is to set them 
more at ease in the maintenance of their stately and erect atti- 
tude; the suggestion of a bodily support gives a mental support. 

Strongly contrasted with these two attitudes is the easy, loose, 
relaxed state of a person under the temper of indifference and 
unconcern about exertion, power, or dignity of any sort. The 
body is bent at ease, the chest collapsed, the abdominal muscles 
receive the energy of the system, the limbs and various members 
hang upon the bones and ligaments instead of being supported 
by nervous and muscular energy. Digestion prevails over respira- 
tion, and over activity of body or mind. This state lies between 
action and sleep; it is the state of passive animal enjoyment, so 
welcome to all that are blessed with a vigorous digestive system. 
It is, however, deemed brulish, because it pervades the brutes to 
the very lowest; vu/yar, because common to the most insigni- 
ficant of the human race; sluggish, because it needs no exertion; 
selfish, because it can give no pleasure but to one’s self; low and 
mean, because it is the opposite of the state that yields great 
exertions and great influence and command over others. 

The erect, dignified attitude has usually been provided with 
many outward accompaniments that harmonize with it, and be- 
come part of its expression to the world; for example, elevated 
seats and platforms, central position, overhanging canopies and 
lofty roofs, aspiring architecture, spacious halls and wide domains, 
glittering colors and sparkling gems, worldly abundance, trains 
of homage-paying attendants, voluminous music and acclama- 
tions, high-sounding speech, poetry and song, refinement upon 
every grossness, processions, ceremonies and rites—by the mul- 
tiplication of these power increases its efficacy, and its exactions 
of humiliation and respect from all that draw nigh unto it. 

The undignified, easy, careless, relaxed, digestive state, has its 
appropriate accompaniments too ; it is signified by the filth that 
the higher feelings desire to have put away; by confusion, chaos, 
and the native rudeness and grossness of nature ; by rags, poverty, 
narrow and squalid dwellings; by laziness and fe io sa of 
demeanour; by the sluggard’s fields, physical misery, a slavish 
and humiliating rank, low vices and grovelling ignorance, awk- 
wardness, difficulty, and a prodigious show of effort in actions. 
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The beholder of any of these tokens is put into a state of 
feeling and carriage very different from the effect of a display of 
power, greatness, and majesty on the mind. And if it should 
happen that both spectacles come upon us at once, or are 
combined in one and the same object, since we cannot possibly 
entertain the double and contradictory emotion, the question is, 
what must happen? 

Either we are torn on the rack of opposite forces, or one 
feeling entirely subdues the other, or we are agreeably relieved 
by laughter, which is a convulsive tottering and relapse from the 
high and dignified attitude to the vulgar and easy. We con- 
template for an instant the lofty side of the picture, and our 
breast swells into sympathy with it; we catch, the next moment, 
the low aspect, and the chest is violently collapsed by convulsive 
expirations, that shake the whole frame. ‘lhe features of the 
face, the expression of the eye, the carriage of the body, and 
every part that is strung by dignity or reverence, suddenly shake 
and vibrate downwards to the opposite state, amid moist effusions 
and bold darting glances. The entire moving system of the 
body is under strong agitation. 

Now, in a world where there are so many dignities, and so 
many of the shows of dignity abundantly spread, and also where 
there is necessarily so much of the opposite, this kind of colli- 
sion is very common. The pomp and circumstance and accom- 
paniments of greatness are so apt to be occasionally entangled 
with features of vulgarity, either through accident or intention, 
that we have abundant opportunities for the mirthful explosion. 
If the dignity thus brought into the dirt have a strong, serious 
influence, or inspire a deep earnest reverence in the spectator’s 
mind, the effect of the degrading conjunction is suppressed at 
once, and the laugh is not allowed. Or any strong passion what- 
ever, anger, grief, affection, intense desire, or resolute determi- 
nation can, in like manner, stifle the budding conflict. There are 
people, too, that want the laughing nature, from some physical 
or mental singularity ; in others it is kept down by a perpetual 
serious deportment. But mankind in general are very much 
alive to the effect of ludicrous conjunctions. 

There are many dignities set up and emblazoned by pomp and 
pretension that are not universally accounted real genuine dig- 
nities, whose clash with vulgarity, therefore, not being rescued 
by serious homage, causes unresisted hilarity. And, in fact, 
this case includes a large number of all the ludicrous occasions 
that happen. False or faded dignities and deities ; splendour and 
show without meaning ; characters unfit for their stations ; hollow 
‘pretensions, affectation, assumption and self-importance; vanity, 
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airs.and coxcombry ; all the windings of the hypocrisy that aims 
at seeming greater than the reality ; painful strivings to gain glit- 
tering positions—are among the things that commonly induce 
laughter, when brought into the embrace of meanness and de- 
grading inferiorities. It is true that, for the sake of mirthful 
enjoyment, we are often disposed to waive even our serious 
feelings of respect, and hail the descent of a true dignity with 
sparkling countenance, but it is against our better feelings to do 
so, and we are glad when the case is of the other kind. 

We shall now present a few examples of the ludicrous, first, 
in its purest form, and next, as combining with all the other 
kinds of artistic and literary effect. F 

Lucian’s dialogues, the plays of Aristophanes, Swift’s ‘ Tale 
of a Tub, or our own ‘ Punch,’ indicate, we think, at once, the 
truth of our general definition; every one of them owes its 
effect to seizing on elevated personages and plunging them into 
vulgar situations. When Moliére ‘brings in the celestial mes- 
senger of the gods, sitting tired on a cloud, and complaining of 
the number of Jupiter’s errands, Night expresses surprise that a 
god should be weary ; whereon, Mercury indignantly asks, “ Are 
the gods made of iron?” With all our disbelief in these deities, 
their highly decorated representations have on our minds the 
effect of dignity, and when they are dealt with thus, we are 
affected by the most extravagant opposition of sentiments and 
states, and burst into a roar. 

In a court of justice, or in an assembly of more than ordinary 
gravity, a trifling incident causes laughter. We are screwed up 
into an expression of gravity and dignity that we do not feel at 
heart, and the slightest vulgarity, such as a loud snore, breaks us 
down immediately. All forced dignity of demeanour, as that 
imposed upon children and giddy people in certain places, is very 
apt to explode. In a mirthful mood, every attempt to assume 
the decorous and dignified is the cause of new outbreaks, as 
when a merry party on the road is interrupted for a moment by 
a grave and awful-looking passer-by. Children, mimicking the 
airs and strut and weighty actions of grown men, are ludicrous ; 
but in this they are surpassed by the monkey, from its being a 
creature so much more filthy, mean, and grovelling, and which, 
therefore, in performing human actions, presents a wider contrast 
of dignity and debasement. Stage mimicry is made ludicrous 
by introducing some vulgarizing accompaniments of manner or 
dress. 

A common device for causing laughter is to make a person 
pass at once from an elevated to a common or degrading action, 
as in Pope :— 
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* Here thou great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 
Or in the remonstrance to a lady :— 
“Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ?” 

But the more perfect the fusion of the two hostile ingredients, 
or the more impossible it is rendered to think of them separately, 
the surer is the ludicrous effect. We shall now see this in detail 
by exemplifying the mixing-up of the ludicrous with the different 
effects already enumerated, which we maintained to be not neces- 
sarily witty or laughable in themselves. 

1, Ludicrous comparisons are of very frequent occurrence, and 
by their nature cause the incongruous features to be run very 
close together. We have sometimes a dignified object clothed 
by a mean simile, as in Butler’s famous couplet, “ And like a 
lobster boiled,” &c.; and at other times a mean object illustrated 
by a parallel of elevated rank, as “he had torn his breeches, as 
if heaven and earth had come together.” Shakspere has often 
long strings of ludicrous similes, as in Falstaff’s speeches; in- 
deed, comic exaggeration and degradation, by comparisons heaped 
one upon another, seem to have been one of the easiest and most 
natural efforts of his genius. 

2. The epigram in combination with the laughable is richly 
exemplified in Pope, Butler, Swift, and many others. The 
‘Rape of the Lock’ is a sustained tissue of this character. 
Marvel’s description of Holland contains good instances of epi- 
gram bringing the high and the vulgar into collision :— 


“Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 
Him they their lord and country’s father speak. 
To make a bank was a great plot of state, 
Invent a shovel and be a magistrate.” 


We may have surprises pleasant or painful—witty or not witty: 
when looking for the dignified, if we stumble on the common, 
or opposite ways, the surprise is ludicrous :— 


“Tn short, in all things she was fairly what I call 
A prodigy: her morning dress was dimity.” 


Under the epigram, as formerly defined, we must necessarily 
rank puns of every kind; where a word in expressing one idea 
carries with it a second meaning, suggesting something very dif- 
ferent, perhaps contradictory, to the first. A pun will be ludi- 
crous when the clash of meanings involves a great contrast in 
the feelings of dignity or importance. In the creation of puns 
Hood probably excels all other wits in luxuriant abundance. 
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“Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms ; 
But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms. 


“ Now, as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, ‘ Let others shoot ; 
For here I leave my second leg, 
And.the Forty-second Foot.” 


A humorous play upon the same terms in a paragraph taken 
from the ‘Nottingham Mercury,’ is running the round of the 
press while we write, and it is worth preserving, as perhaps the 
best specimen the reader has met with of a penny-a-line extrava- 
ganza :— 


“Dreaprut Accipent.—A short time ago a man was cutting ling 
or heather in Papplewick-forest, in this neighbourhood, for the pur- 
pose of being manufactured into besoms, when, having slipped between 
two pieces of fallen timber which lay concealed beneath the heather, 
he broke his right leg. Being unable to extricate himself from his 
position, with a desperate resolve he seized the handbill, which he had 
brought for the purpose of cutting the ling, and chopped the leg clean 
off. Though thus liberated from the confinement under which he had 
previously suffered, he found himself, of course, unable to make his 
way over the forest on one leg, when he deliberately set himself down 
on a large stone, and placing the entire leg on an adjoining block, 
without more ado, chopped it level with the other broken leg, and 
trudged his way home, more than two miles, on the stumps, with his 
amputated legs under his arms! It may be just necessary, in order 
to mitigate the horror which the reader might be apt, very naturally, 
to feel, at the above extraordinary recital, to inform him that both the 
legs were wooden ones.” 


The pun upon Archbishop Laud is genuinely ludicrous :— 
“Great praise to God, and little Laud to the devil.” 


So also is old Fuller’s remark upon the antiquarian, Selden: 
“ He possessed coins of the Roman Emperors and a good many 
more of our later English kings.’ Sydney Smith’s account of a 
dinner supplied by New Zealand hospitality, which would have, 
among other things, some “cold clergyman on the sideboard,” 
in addition to the admirable pun, is a concentration of ludicrous 
clashes. It is inferior only to Sheridan’s illustration of the 
Addington ministry, which contained all Pitt’s colleagues and 
subordinates under a new Premier: “The right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) had sitten so long, that, like Hercules, when 
he arose he left the sitting part of the man behind him.” The 
following passage from Sydney Smith’s third letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton rises above mere verbal punning ; 
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“You must have read an attack upon me by the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, in the course of which he says that I have not been appointed to 
my situation as canon of St. Paul’s for my piety and learning, but 
because I was a sccifer and jester. Is not this rather strong for a 
Bishop, and does it not appear to you, Mr. Archdeacon, as rather too 
close an imitation of that language which is used in the apostolic 
occupation of trafficking in fish ?” 

3. The highest poetic harmony and keeping may be rendered 
ludicrous by the appropriate infusion. Shakspere produces this 
effect by bringing low characters on the stage to comment, in 
their dialect, upon the high matters and incidents of the play, as 
in the grave-digger’s scene in ‘ Hamlet.’ Faust contains power- 
ful instances of the same combination; the demeanour of Me- 
phistopheles, in the opening scene, is intensely poetical and 
comic in the same breath. Few artists have brought out the 
highest harmonies of nature and life, and fewer still have been able 
to work into them the ludicrous. But we shall allude to this again 
in commenting upon humour. 

4. Life pictures and striking reptesentations of the actual, 
where the finest concords are not expressly sought so much as 
genuine fresh reality in its natural colours and unharmonious 
combinations, are very susceptible of yielding the ludicrous. 
They must often be so, in their very truthfulness. Pope’s de- 
scription of Timon’s villa is admirable as a ludicrous description 
of a ludicrous original. With an eye for the incongruous, and 
the requisite power of illustration, he that paints life has a bound- 
less command of the laughable; and if there be, in addition, an 
express design to produce it, and a little license taken in depart- 
ing from the original, we have the comic art of Aristophanes and 
Plautus, Rabelais and Swift, Hogarth and Dickens. The follow- 
ing is a very remarkable picture of the bustle of warlike prepara- 
tion, as seen in the furnishing out of ships and stores, taken from 
the ‘Acharnians’ of Aristophanes. It is ina defence of a supposed 
truce made with the Lacedeemonians against a war-loving party :— 

a, and so they went to war. 
You'll say, ‘They should not!” Why, what should they have 
done ? 
Just make it your own case. Suppose the Spartans 
Had mann’d a boat, and landed on your islands, 
And stolen a pug-puppy from Seriphos ; 
Would you then have remained at home inglorious ? 
Not so, by no means; at the first report, 
You would have launched at once three hundred galleys, 
And filled the city with the noise of troops ; 
And crews of ships, crowding and clamouring 
About the muster-masters and paymasters ; 
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With measuring corn out at the magazine, 

And all the porch choked with the multitude ; 

With figures of Minerva, newly furbished, 

Painted and gilt, parading in the streets ; 

With wineskins, kegs and firkins, leeks and onions ; 
With garlic cramm’d in peuches, nets, and pokes ; 
With garlands, singing girls, and bloody noses. 

Our arsenal would have sounded and resounded 
With bangs and thwacks of driving bolts and uails ; 
With shaping oars, and holes to put the oar in; 
With hacking, hammering, clattering, and boring ; 
Words of command, whistles, and pipes and fifes. 
Such would have been your conduct. Will you say, 
That Telephus would have acted otherwise ?”* 


Sydney Smith’s description of what he calls an ordinary cler- 
gyman, is abundantly comic, from the choice of the phrases :— 


* But substitute for him an average, ordinary, uninteresting minis- 
ter; obese, dumpy; neither ill-natured nor good-natured, neither 
learned nor ignorant ; striding over the stiles to church with a second- 
rate wife, dusty and deliquescent, and four parochial children, full of 
catechism and bread-and-butter ; or let him be seen in one of those 
Shem-Ham-and-Japhet buggies, made on Mount Ararat soon after the 
subsidence of the waters, driving in the High Street, Edmonton, 
among all his penurious, saponaceous, oleaginous parishioners.” 

5. When, instead of full, genuine, life description, we have 
reality picked and garbled to unfold and illustrate some one cha- 
racter or feature—some passion, idea, or moral—it is very easy 
to produce comic effect by selecting the points in character or 
doctrine that yield it most readily. By choosing vanity, affecta- 
tion, coxcombry, or ambition, the task is easy. Cowards with 
high pretensions to honour and valour, like Bessus and the bul- 
lies, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ King and no King,’ hypocrites, 
gallants, flunkeys, are easily dressed up in the mirthful garb of 
mingled high and low. Foolish admiration of glitter, and the 
fondness of women for the men of the sword, are vividly por- 
trayed in Swift’s ‘Grand Question Debated.’ From this we 
extract three lines of the lady’s description of a captain :— 

“For a captain of horse never takes off his hat, 

Because he has never a hand that is idle ; 
For the right holds the sword, and the left holds the bridle.” 


Caricature is generally a peculiar point of character, or an idea, 
rendered comic by the due mixture of opposites in the compo- 
sition. In this department the painter has peculiar advantages. 





* Mr, Freer’s translation, extracted in the ‘ Classical Museum,’ Vol. I. 
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6. Sentiments, and opinions, and situations, may be illustrated 
in the ludicrous as well as in the serious manner, by the suitable 
choice of circumstance and accompaniment :— 


“ A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 
And leave the luggage of good works behind.” 


Or Sydney Smith’s illustration of the peculiar forms of the 
Natural History of Botany Bay. 

“Then comes a quadruped as big as a large cat, with the eyes, 
colour, and skin of a mole, and the bill and web-feet of a duck— 
puzzling Dr. Shaw, and rendering the latter half of his life miserable, 
from the utter inability to determine whether it was a bird or a, 
beast. Add to this, many other productions thet agitate Sir Joseph, 
and fill him with mingled emotions of distress ana delight.” 


7. Eloquence, borne out and strengthened by wit, might be 
exemplified at any length both in our poetic and prose literature. 
Dryden’s abuse of Shadwell, the laureate, is a perfect specimen. 
The supposed speaker is Flecnoe, who is on the search for a 
successor. ; 

“ Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years, 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 


8, Ludicrous insinuation has. always a richer effect than the 
laughable direct. Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
contains many good examples of it. An extract given by Mr. 
Hunt, from Rabelais, yields a beautiful illustration in point. The 
cowardly and lazy Panurge, in a storm, where shipwreck is 
imminent, becomes intensely and of course most ludicrously 
pious, praying himself, and reproving the oaths of the busy 
sailors. 

“Oh! you sinn’d just now, Friar John, you did indeed ; you sinn’d 
when you swore; think of that my former crony! Former, I say, 
because it’s all over with us, with you as well as with me. Oh, 
I sink, I sink. Oh to be but once again on dry ground; never mind 
how or in what condition; oh if I was but on firm land, with some- 
body kicking me.” 


Rabelais might be given as our very greatest example of the 
ludicrous in splendid profusion and power :—a vast genius appro- 
priating materials from all regions of life and thought, and pro- 
ducing mirth and laughter as his first and foremost effect, with 
pictorial, moral, and doctrinal tendencies behind. 

Parody and travesty and the mock heroic may be cited, as 
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very clearly illustrating our general description of the ludicrous. 
In these, a low subject is clothed in a dress borrowed from a 
subject of an elevated character. Thus Philips, in ‘The Splendid 
Shilling,’ makes great havoc of the style of Milton. 


“ Happy the man, who, void of cares and strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling: he nor hears with pain 
New oysters ery’d, nor sighs for cheerful ale ; 
But with his friends, when nightly mists arise, 
To Juniper’s Magpye, or ‘Town-hall repairs ; 
Where, mindful of the nymph, whose wanton eye 
Transfixed his soul, and kindled amorous flames, 
Chloe or Phyllis, he each circling glass 
Wishes her health, and joy, and equal love. 
Meanwhile, he smokes, and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. 
But I, whom griping penury surrounds, 
And hunger, sure attendant upon want, 
With scanty offals, and small acid tiff, 
(Wretched repast) my meagre corpse sustain ; 
Then solitary walk, or doze at home 
In garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Regale chill fingers ; or from tube as black 
As winter chimney, or well polished jet, 
exhale mundungus, ill-perfuming scent. 
Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (vers’d in pedigree, 
Sprung from Cadwallader and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale), when he 
O’er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 
Upon a cargo of fam’d Cestrian cheese, 
High overshadowing rides, with a design 
To wend his wares at the Arvonian mart, 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 
Yelep’d Brechinia, or where Vaga’s stream 
Encirles Aricinium, fruitful soil.” 


Peter Pindar’s parodies of Boswell and Johnson (although 
the subject is exceedingly susceptible of parody) are a powerful 
condensation of wit and ludicrous effect. Boswell’s story of 
imitating a cow at Drury Lane, is a good instance. 


“ When young (‘twas rather silly, I allow), 
Much was I pleased to imitate a cow. 
One time, at Drury Lane, with Doctor Blair, 
My imitations made the playhouse stare ! 
So very charming was I in my roar, 
That both the galleries clapp’d, and cried ‘ Encore.’ 
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Blest by the general plaudit and the laugh, 

I tried to be a jackass and a calf; 

But who, alas! in all things can be great ? 

In short, I met a terrible defeat ; 

So vile I bray’d and bellow’d, I was hiased ; 

Yet all who knew me wonder’d that I miss’d. 
Blair whisper’d me, ‘ you’ve lost your credit now ; 
Stick, Boswell, for the future, to the cow.’” 


Burlesque brings about the clash of dignity and vulgarity in 
the opposite manner from travesty. It is the application of low 
terms to high subjects; which is a very easy effort of art, being 
often produced when not intended. It generally requires a 
great artist to make either of these modes at all endurable. 

Irony is not necessarily ludicrous, but it is often made so. 
The great power of this mode of address lies in its embarrassing an 
opponent’s reply ; the meaning to be conveyed being given intel- 
ligibly enough, but not being contained in the language used, it 
becomes hard to grapple with it. The master of well sustained 
irony is Swift, and probably his masterpiece is the ‘ Modest 
Proposal for preventing the Children of Poor People in Ireland 
from being a Burden to their Parents or the Country, and for 
making them beneficial to the Country.’ Never was there so 
much coolness and gravity maintained in an exposition of a 
monstrous project; and the effect of the whole as a severe 
rebuke is tremendous, while every now and then there occurs an 
uncontrollable burst of the ludicrous. 

Lest the details of a cannibal project, although only a jest, 
should be too coarse for the present age, we prefer to give, as a 
good example of irony, Sydney Smith’s exhibition of the 
common-place attacks made upon political innovations and new 
measures in general. It is a happy aggregation of the fallacies 
so well dissected and exposed by Bentham. We may suppose 
it pronounced in parliament as 


NOODLE’S ORATION. 


“What would our ancestors say to this, sir? How does this 
measure tally with their institutions ? How does it agree with their 
experience ? Are we to put the wisdom of yesterday in competition 
with the wisdom of centuries? (Hear, hear!) Is beardless youth 
to show no respect for the decisions of mature age? (Loud cries of 
hear! hear!) If this measure is right, would it have escaped 
the wisdom of these Saxon progenitors, to whom we are indebted for 
so many of our best political institutions ? Would the Dane have 
passed it over ? Would the Norman have rejected it ? Would such a 
notable discovery have been reserved for these modern and degenerate 
times? Besides, sir, if the measure itself is good, I ask the honour- 
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able gentleman if this is the time for carrying it into execution ¢ 
—whether, in fact, a more unfortunate period could have been 
selected than that which he has chosen? If this were an ordinary 
measure, I should not oppose it with so much vehemence ;_ but, sir, 
it calls in question the wisdom of an irrevocable law—of a law passed 
at the memorable period of the Revolution. What right have we, 
sir, to break down this firm column, on which the great men of that 
day stampt a character of eternity ? Are not all authorities against 
this measure—Pitt, Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General ? The proposition is new, sir; it is the first time it was 
ever heard of in this House. Iam not prepared, sir—this House is 
not prepared to receive it. ‘The measure implies a distrust of his 
Majesty’s government: their disapproval is sufficient to warrant op- 
position. Precaution only is requisite where danger is apprehended. 
Here, the high character of the individuals in question is a sufficient 
guarantee against any ground of alarm. Give not, then, your sanc- 
tion to this measure ; for, whatever be its character, if you do give 
your sanction to it, the same man by whom it is proposed will pro- 
pose to you others, to which it will be impossible to give your consent. 
I care very little, sir, for the ostensible measure ; but what is there 
behind? What are the honourable gentleman’s future schemes? If 
we pass this bill, what fresh concessions may he not require ? What 
farther degradation is he planning for his country ? Talk of evil 
and inconvenience, sir—look to other countries—study other aggre- 
gations and societies of men, and then see whether the laws of this 
country demand a remedy or deserve a panegyric. Was the honour- 
able gentleman (let me ask him) always of this way of thinking ? Do 
I not remember when he was the advocate in this House of very 
opposite opinions ? I not only quarrel with his present sentiments, sir ; 
but I declare very frankly, I do not like the party with which he 
acts. If his own motives were as pure as possible, they cannot but 
suffer contamination from those with whom he is politically associated. 
This measure may be a boon to the Constitution, but I will accept 
no favour to the Constitution from such hands. (Loud cries of 
hear! hear!) I profess myself, sir, an honest and upright member 
of the British Parliament, and I am not afraid to profess myself 
an enemy to all change and all innovation. I am _ satisfied 
with things as they are; and it will be my pride and plea- 
sure to hand down this country to my children as I received it 
from those who preceded me. The honourable gentleman pre- 
tends to justify the severity with which he has attacked the 
noble lord who presides in the Court of Chancery; but I say such 
attacks are pregnant with mischief to Government itself. Oppose 
ministers, you oppose Government; disgrace ministers, you disgrace 
Government; bring ministers into contempt, you bring Government 
into contempt; and anarchy and civil war are the consequences. 
Besides, sir, the measure is unnecessary. Nobody complains of dis- 
order in that shape in which it is the aim of your measure to propose 
a remedy to it. The business is one of the greatest importance ; there 
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is need of the greatest caution and circumspection. Do not let us be 
precipitate, sir; it is impossible to foresee all the consequences. 
Everything should be gradual ; the example of a neighbouring nation 
should fill us with alarm! The honourable gentleman has taxed me 
with illiberality, sir. I deny the charge. I hate innovation, but I 
love improvement. I am an enemy to the corruption of Government, 
but I defend its influence. I dread reform, but I dread it only when 
it is intemperate. I consider the liberty of the press as the great 
palladium of the Constitution ; but, at the same time, I hold the 
licentiousness of the press in the greatest abhorrence. Nobody is 
more conscious than I am of the splendid abilities of the honourable 
mover ; but I tell him at once, his scheme is too good to be practi- 
cable. It savours of Utopia. It looks well in theory, but it won’t 
do in practice. It will not do, I repeat, sir, in practice ; and so the 
advocates of the measure will find, if, unfortunately, it should find 
its way through Parliament. ( Cheers.) The source of that corrup- 
tion to which the honourable gentleman alludes is in the minds of the 
people ;—so rank and extensive is that corruption, that no political 
reform can have any effect in removing it. Instead of reforming 
others—instead of reforming the State,-the Constitution, and every 
thing that is most excellent, let each man reform himself! let him 
look at home ;—he will find there enough to do, without looking 
abroad, and aiming at what is out of his power. (Loud cheers.) And 
now, sir, as it is frequently the custom in this House to end with a 
quotation, and as the gentleman who preceded me in the debate has 
anticipated me in my favourite quotation of the ‘ Strong pull and the 
long pull,’ I shall end with the memorable words of the assembled 
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Barons—‘ Nolumus leges Anglie mutari. 


“The merchant’s opinion of wives,” in Chaucer, is irony of the 
keenest character. Butler also produces it of a rare quality, 
sometimes laughable, sometimes not. One instance we shall 
give from him, which has the genuine ludicrous infusion :— 


“This we among ourselves may speak, 
But to the wicked or the weak 
We must be cautious to declare 
Perfection truths, such as these are.” 


The ludicrous, mixed up with contempt, hatred, or dislike, 
becomes ridicule, derision, scorn, and mockery ; and of these un- 
amiable kinds the genius of man has produced great examples. 
But we turn from them to the consideration of a mixture of a 
very different character, that is to say, Humour. 

Humour is felt to be a higher, finer, and more genial thing 
than wit, or the mere ludicrous; but the exact definition of it 
has occasioned some difficulty. It is the combination of the 
laughable with an element of love, tenderness, sympathy, warm- 
heartedness, or affection. Wit, sweetened by a kind, loving 
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expression, becomes Humour. Men who have little love to their 
fellows, or whose language and manner are destitute of affec- 
tionateness and soft tender feeling, cannot be humorists, however 
witty they may be. There is no humour in Butler, Pope, Swift, 
Dryden, Ben Jonson, or Voltaire. 

It is, in fact, very difficult to unite the warm glowing sympathies 
with mirthful creations. Even when the laughing mood is also 
a loving mood, the embodiment of such a compound in expression 
or creation would not be easy. There are many points of cha- 
racter that it is hard to combine together; to find fault without 
giving offence ; to be affectionate and authoritative at the same 
time ; to exhibit in conduct both the fortiter and the suaviter. 
Laughter is from its nature more easily allied to contempt and 
egotism than to affection and devotedness. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his various critiques on Jean Paul Richter (an 
admirable subject to study humour on), has presented this view 
of the essence of humour in all variety of phrases. “ In Richter’s 
smile itself a touching pathos may lie hidden, a pity too deep 
for tears.” “ 'The essence of humour is sensibility ; warm, ten- 
der fellow-feeling with all forms of existence,” and the power of 
exhibiting this in sportful ways. 

Don Quixote we would place at the head of humorous crea- 
tions. The hero, with all his ludicrousness, is so continually 
radiant with true good feeling; a chivalric devotion sits so 
naturally and genially upon him, that the picture of a kind heart 
is ever before us. Knight-errantry is taken down by the exhi- 
bition, but not ridiculed; we have a feeling for it far different 
from what is given by the heartless mockeries of Voltaire. 


“ The reason, Sancho,” said his master, “why thou feelest that pain 
all down thy back, is, that the stick which gave it thee was of length 
to that extent.” 


The sympathetic feeling of Quixote is on every occasion real 
and strong, but his manner of expressing it makes it highly 
ludicrous. 

Addison is among our greatest English humorists. Sir 
Roger de Coverley is a noble example of genuine humour; for 
while he is making fun to us by his simplicity and his irrelevance, 
he maintains a warm kindliness of manner, that would make him 
a delightful character apart from his incongruous features. But 
in everything that Addison writes we discern the fit and perfect 
expression of a genial and loving turn of mind, which converts 
ridicule into raillery and wit into humour. We shall quote a few 
paragraphs from the delineation of the worthy knight. 


“T was this morning surprised with a great knocking at the door, 
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when my landlady’s daughter came up to me and told me that there 
was a man below desired to speak to me. I immediately went down 
to him, and found him to be the coachman of my worthy friend, Sir 
Roger de Coverley. He told me his master came to town last night, 
and would be glad to take a turn with me in Gray’s Inn walks. AsI 
was wondering with myself what had brought Sir Roger to town, not 
having lately received any letter from him, he told me his master 
was come up to get a sight of Prince Eugene, and that he desired I 
would immediately meet him. 

“T was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the old Knight, 
though I did not much wonder at it, having heard him say more than 
once in private discourse, that he looked upon Prince Eugenio (for so 
the Knight always calls him) to be a greater man than Scanderberg. 

“T was no sooner come into Gray’s Inn walks, but I heard my 
friend upon the terrace hemming twice or thrice to himself with great 
vigour, for he loves to clear his pipes in good air (to use his own 
phrase), and is not a little pleased with any one who takes notice of the 
strength which he still exerts in his morning hems. 

“Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, consisting of 
many kind shakes of the hand, and several affectionate looks which 
we cast upon one another. After which the Knight told me my good 
friend his chaplain was very well, and much at my service, and that 
the Sunday before he had made a most incomparable sermon out of 
Dr. Barrow. 

“ He then proceeded to acquaint me with the welfare of Will Wim- 
ble, upon which he put his hand into his fob and presented me in his 
name with a tobacco-stopper, telling me that Will had been busy all 
the beginning of the winter in turning great quantities of them: and 
that he made a present of one to every gentieman in the country who 
has good principles, and smokes. He added that poor Will was at 
present under great tribulation, for that Tom Touchy had taken the 
law of him for cutting some hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

“ Among other pieces of news which the Knight brought from his 
country seat, he informed me that Moll White was dead, and that 
about a month after her death the wind was so very high, that it blew 
down the end of one of his barns. But for my part, says Sir Roger, 
I do not think the old woman had any hand in it. 

“He afterwards fell into an account of the diversions which had 
passed in his house during the holidays: for Sir Roger, after the 
laudable custom of his ancestors, always keeps open house at Christ- 
mas. I learned from him that he had killed eight fat hogs for this 
season, that he had dealt about his chines very liberally amongst his 
neighbours, and that in particular he had sent a string of hogs-pud- 
dings with a pack of cards to every poor family in the parish. I have 
often thought, says Sir Roger, it happens very well that Christmas 
should fall out in the middle of winter. It is the most dead, uncom- 
fortable time of the year, when the poor people would suffer very 
much from their poverty and cold, if they had not good cheer, warm 
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fires, and Christmas gambols to support them. I love to rejoice their 
poor hearts at this season, and to see the whole village merry in my 
great hall. I allow a double quantity of malt to my small-beer, and 
set it a running for twelve days to every one that calls for it. I have 
always a piece of cold beef and a mince-pie upon the table, and am 
wonderfully pleased to see my tenants pass away a whole evening in 
playing their innocent tricks, and smutting one another. Our friend 
Will Wimble is as merry as any of them, and shows a thousand 
roguish tricks upon these occasions. 

“T was very much pleased with the reflection of my old friend, 
which carried so much goodness in it. He then launched out into the 
praise of the late act of Parliament for securing the Church of England, 
and told me with great satisfaction, that he believed it already be- 
gan to take effect, for that a rigid dissenter who chanced to dine at 
his house on Christmas day, had been observed to eat very plentifully 
of his plum-porridge. 

* After having dispatched all our country matters, Sir Roger made 
several enquiries concerning the Club, and particularly of his old 
antagonist, Sir Andrew Freeport. He asked me with a kind of smile, 
whether Sir Andrew had not taken advantage of his absence to vent 
among them some of his republican doctrines ; but soon after gather- 
ing up his countenance into a more than ordinary seriousness, tell me 
truly, says he, don’t you think Sir Andrew had a hand in the Pope’s proces- 
sion? But without giving me time to answer him, well, well, says he, 
I know you are a wary man, and do not care to talk of public matters. 

“The Knight then asked me, if I had seen Prince Eugenio, and 
made me promise to get him a stand in some convenient place where 
he might have a full sight of that extraordinary man, whose presence 
does so much honour to the British nation. He dwelt very long upon 
the praises of this general, and I found that since I was with him in 
the country, he had drawn many observations together out of his read- 
ing in Baker’s Chronicle and other authors, who always lie in his hall 
window, which very much redound to the honour of this prince. 

“Having passed away the greatest part of the morning in hearing 
the Knight’s reflections, which were partly private and partly political, 
he asked me if I would smoke a pipe with him over a dish of coffee at 
Squires’s. As I love the old man, I take delight in complying with 
everything that is agreeable to him, and accordingly waited on him to 
the coffee-house, where his venerable figure drew upon us the eyes of 
the whole room. He had no sooner seated himself at the upper end 
of the high table, but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, 
a dish of coffee, a wax candle, and the Supplement, with such an air of 
cheerfulness and good-humour, that all the boys in the coffee-room 
(who seemed to take a pleasure in serving him) were at once employed 
on his several errands, insomuch that nobody else could come at a dish 
of tea, until the Knight had got all his conveniences about him.” 


Sir Walter Scott has given us humorous characters; and 
Galt’s novels abound with exquisite specimens: but Burns re- 
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presents, perhaps, the best that Scotland can show in this region 
of art. His intense feelings both of tenderness and mirth, and 
his creative force of intellect, acting through the Scotch dialect, 
produced the intense humour that we find in “The Jolly 
Beggars,” “The Address to the Mouse,” “The Farmer’s Mare,” 
and “Tam o’ Shanter.’” The opening stanzas of “The Jolly 
Beggars” may be quoted (if not too Scotch for many readers), 
to show how the most disgusting objects can receive a loving as 
well as a ludicrous colour :— 
* When lyart leaves bestrew the yird, 
Or, wavering like the bauckie bird,* 
Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast ; 
When hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte, 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 
In hoary cranreughf drest ; 
Ae night at e’en, a merry core 
O’ randie gangrel bodies, 
In Poosie-Nansie’s held the splore 
To drink their ora duddies : 
W7 quaffing and laughing 
They ranted and they sang ; 
Wi? jumping and thumping 
The vera girdle rang. 
“ First, neist the fire, in auld red rags, 
Ane sat, weel brac’d wi’ mealy bags, 
And knapsack a’ in order ; 
His doxy lay within his arm, 
Wi’ usquebae and blankets warm, 
She blinket on her sodger ; 
And aye he gies the tousie drab 
The tither skelpin’ kiss, 
While she held up her greedy gab 
Just like an a’mous dish ;f 
Tk smack still did crack still, 
Just like a cadger’s whup, 
Tlien staggering and swaggering 
He roared this ditty up.” 
In “Tam o” Shanter,” humour is only one of the many effects 
of that wonderful creation. The humour predominates in the 
opening of the story :— 


“O Tam! had’st thou been but sae wise, 
As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 





* The bat. + Tloar frost. — : 
t A wooden bowl or platter, which the beggars carried with them to receive 


their alms in, these usually consisting of meal. i 
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She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That frac November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober ; 

That ilka melder,§ wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That every naig was ca’d a shoe on, 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 
That at the L—d’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesied that, late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drown’d in Doon ; 
Or catched wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. 

Ah! gentle dames! it gars me greet, 

To think how mony counsels sweet, 

How monie lengthen’d sage advices, 

The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale. Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted unco right ; 

Fast by an ingle, bleesing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow, souter Johnnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 

Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither ; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter ; 
And aye the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious ; 

Wi’ favours, secret, sweet, and precious: 
The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus : 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drown’d himsel’ amang the nappy. 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure. 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious ; 
O’er all the ills 0’ life victorious.” 


Falstaff must be set down as a humorous character; the 
kindly, loving ingredient, being shown in his resigning himself 
with such good heart and good grace to be the butt of all his 


merry companions. Justice Shallow has also well-marked traces 
of humour. 





§ Corn sent to the miller. 
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The finest poetic harmony is so much akin to love, which is 
the harmony of human souls, that it may constitute the sweeten- 
ing element of humour. Of this we know no better example 
than Chaucer’s ‘ Disappearance of the Fairies’ :— 

“ In oldé dayés of the King Artoir, 
Of which that Bretons speken great honour, 
All was that land full filled of faerie ; 
The elf queen, with her jolly company, 
Danced full oft in many a greene mead; 
This was the old opinion as I read ; 
I speak of many hundred years ago, 
But now can no man see none elvés mo; 
For now the great charity and prayers, 
Of limitours and other holy freres, 
That searchen every land and every stream, 
As thick as motés in the sonné beam, 
Blessing halls, chambers, kitchenés, and boures, 
Cities and burghs, castles high and toures 
Thropés and bernés, sheptnés and dairies, 
This maketh that there be no faéries ; 
For there as wont to walken was an elf, 
There walketh now the limitour himself: 
Women may now go safely up and down ; 
In every bush and under every tree, 
There is none other incubus than he.” 


It is more easy to produce a humorous effect by bodily ex- 
pression and manner than in writings. A warm, beaming coun- 
tenance, an affectionate smile, and tones mirthful and soft, are 
more common than the power of combining wit and endearment in 
words. Hence, we find many humorists in common life, and 
on the stage; and hence painters and sketchers have been more 
successful in this region than poets. In our own day the sketches 
of George Cruickshank often exhibit the most genuine humour. 

With regard to Wit and Humour generally we have to remark 
that they are most effective in small doses, or with a large mix~- 
ture of sterling matter of the serious kind. Interesting informa- 
tion, strong good sense, vivid pictures, powerful eloquence or 
pathos, with a touch of wit occurring now and then, give the 
effect with the greatest degree of relish. If Swift, Addison, and 
Sydney Smith, had not possessed intellects that would have 
made them great without their wit, they never would have been 
great with it. Nothing but a certain amount of sensible remark, 
and a few touches of character, keeps Sam Slick’s writings from 
being unendurable. But in our greatest artists, who pour forth 
thought, imagery, and harmony, in grand profusion, and touch 
every chord of human nature, the ludicrous cannot easily be 
overdone ; and when it does occur its effect is enchanting. 
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This is finely illustrated by a famous passage in the “ Birds ” 
of Aristophanes, where the birds expound their pretensions to 
illustrious descent, and their superiority to gods and men. It is 
a piece of lofty and vigorous poetry, yielding the ludicrous from 
the purpose it is made to serve:— 


“ Ye children of man, whose life is a span, 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 
Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 
Sickly, calamitous creatures of clay ! 
Attend to the words of the sovereign Birds 
(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air), 
Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 
Your struggles of misery, labour, and care. 
Whence you may learn and clearly discern 
Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn ; 
Which is busied of late with a mighty debate, 
A profound speculation about the creation, 
And organical life, and chaotical strife, 
With various notions of heavenly motions, 
And rivers and oceans, and valleys and mountains, 
And sources of fountains, and meteors on high, 
And stars in the sky. We propose by and by 
(If you'll listen and hear) to make it all clear, 
And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunce, 
When his doubts are explained and expounded at once. 
Before the creation of /£ther and Light, 
Chaos and Night together were plight, 
In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight. 
Nor ocean, or air, or substance was there, 
Or solid or rare, or figure or form, 
But horrible Tartarus ruled in the storm. 
At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 
Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit, 
By Night, the primeval, in secrecy laid: 
A mystical egg, that in silence and shade 
Was brooded and hatched,—till time came about, 
And Love, the delightful, in glory flew out, 
In rapture and light, exulting and bright, 
Sparkling and florid, with stars in his forehead, 
His forehead and hair, and a flutter and flare, 
As he rose in the air, triumphantly furnished, 
To range his dominions, on glittering pinions, 
All golden and azure, and blooming and burnished. 
He soon, in the murky Tartarean recesses, 
With a hurricane’s might, in his fiery caresses 
Impregnated Chaos, and hastily snatch’d 
To being and life, begotten and hatch’d, 
The primitive birds ; but the deities all, 
The celestial lights, the terrestrial ball, 
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Were later of birth, with the dwellers on earth, 

More tamely combin’d, of a temperate kind ; 

When chaotical mixture approached to a fixture. 
Our antiquity proved, it remains to be shown 

That Love is our author and master alone ; 

Like him we can ramble, and gambol, and fly, 

O’er ocean and earth, and aloft to the sky ; 

And, all the world over, we’re friends to the lover ; 

And, when other means fail, we are found to prevail, 

When a peacock or pheasant is sent as a present.” 


Of the uses and benefits of man’s risible faculty in human life 
we should speak largely, if we had the power to express them. 
The amount of enjoyment that it causes is only to be described 
by those that can paint the blessings of sunshine, or the value 
of repose. In how many situations does it not smooth the in- 
tercourse of life? When we are thrown among strangers, when 
we encounter our fellows without the means of sympathizing 
with them, a stroke of merriment is the “ touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin.” 

Laughter is a source of prodigious moral power; it is a weapon 
that can inflict pain and torture, and largely influence the actions 
of men. It keeps vanity, affectation, and singularity in check ; 
and can sometimes exterminate dignities, and abolish their wor- 
ship. When opinions have been disproved to the satisfaction of 
all men that can judge of truth, their last hold of the human 
mind is generally dissolved in floods of ridicule. But, as the 
masters of this weapon are not always qualified or careful to dis- 
criminate the false from the true, the best things have often to 
endure the ordeal of being laughed at. It was at one time said 
that ridicule is a test of truth, which can only mean, that what 
cannot be dethroned from the respect and worship of men by 
derision, and alliance with degrading ideas, is at least well estab- 
lished, and has probably some truth on its side. But the opinions 
that defy ridicule in one age often sink under it in another. 

We cannot refrain from repeating, that the great object that 
an artist must seek, in gratifying men through their sense of the 
ludicrous, is to arrest and delay the outburst of laughter, or so to 
interweave the mirthful occasion with other feelings and actions, 
that the enjoyment may be prolonged and tranquil rather than 
brief and violent. The laughable should be converted into a 
seasoning of the serious purposes, the weighty actions and the 
elevated pleasures of existence. This is exactly what we mean by 
refinement ; itis the application of intellect to husband and control 
the animal impulses. He that can use the stimulus of mirth to send 
home a truth, to impress a moral, to rouse to useful activity, is 
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both a great artist and a benefactor of the species; and he that 
can enliven without fatiguing an assembly through a long even- 
ing by gentle and variegated touches of this one string, is a valu- 
able agent in human life. The strong animal feelings are of 
themselves sudden and exhausting; but it is possible so to 
interrupt and dam their current that they may run slowly and 
sweetly, and with a gradual effusion. Out of the most unpro- 
mising of passions, the feeling of terror, Mrs. Radcliffe has distilled 
the most exquisite fascination, by keeping the actual objects 
always at a distance, and merely suggesting them indirectly to the 
imaginations of her readers. Abruptly to present to us a man 
in a mad fit of jealousy, would be simply to torture our sym- 
pathies and give unmixed pain; but to work up the case into a 
complicated tale of circumstance and plot—to give along with the 
main accident the entire train of events and the full embodiment 
of the love, the anger, and the despair—is to yield a feast of 
intellect and soul such as nothing but some terrible occasion 
could inspire. The passions without the intellect are brutish ; 
the intellect without the passions is drivel. The greatest orator 
is not he that can produce sudden impulses, but he that can con- 
trol the emotions and kindle up by their means an extensive 
surface of thought and resolution. The poet portrays the wrath 
of Achilles only through the manifold scenes and incidents of a 
ten years’ struggle. A human passion has no greatness except 
as woven into the variegated tissue of life; and life uninspired by 
strong emotion is void of interest. 

The greatest formal device for allying the ludicrous with the 
panoramas and pictures of the living world is the superstructure 
of comedy. Here the action and reaction of man on man, in 
business, in pleasure, in ambitious pursuits and inglorious vices, 
are displayed and irradiated by the flashes of laughable encounter. 
The convergence of dignity and littleness in one point is very 
easy when two parties are brought on the stage. In the 
intercourse of men, and in the dramatic representation of it, there 
is greater difficulty in keeping up level dignity than in producing 
incongruities. The dialogues of companionship commonly yield 
more of mirth than seriousness; and except where the ludicrous 
faculty is castrated, comedy is easier to write than tragedy. The 
smallest attempt of one man to influence another, is so liable to 
produce an effect different from what is proposed—to issue in a 
cross purpose, a bathos, or some disproportionate action—that 
one can scarcely say a word that does not run the risk of causing 
a joke, A single person apart may keep his dignity unsoiled, and 
avoid being great and little at the same instant; but when there 
are two, three, or many, acting together with all possible differ- 
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ences of character, we are sure that comedy and farce, and all 
the occasions of mirth, will be abundant. Accidents, the uncer- 
tainties of temper, the disappointments of daily life, and the whole 
fund of contradictions that occur to try human nature, contain 
every possible mode of incompatibility, and produce, along with 
griefs and sorrows, triumphs and successes, the clashes of unequal 
dignity and the outbursts of the ludicrous. If, therefore, a good 
selection of differing characters, and a story full of cross incidents 
and uncertainties are put well together; above all, if a really 
dramatic dialogue can be composed, where the production of the 
ludicrous is kept in view, we have the main elements of a comedy. 
Low and vulgar as comedy may seem, it is a genuine poetic crea- 
tion in this sense, that every character must be provided with a 
wide variety of speech and action in keeping with itself. The 
more richly each character can be displayed, the more abundant 
and expressive the touches whereby it is manifested, the greater 
means will there be of producing the comic effect ; and moreover, 
the ludicrous will be so much the more softened and diluted by 
the presentation of harmonious life-pictures, There is of course 
room for a peculiar felicity in bringing about encounters of the 
truly laughable sort, which is the test of the high comic genius. 


Aristophanes rules supreme in the ancient world in this species 
of creation. As a specimen of his power we may quote the con- 
test between Aéschylus and Euripides for the tragic throne in the 
shades, before Bacchus, as umpire, who had come there to seek a 
dramatic poet, and at his arrival had found the dispute just 
commencing. 


“ Bacchus.—Come now begin, dispute away ; but first I give you 
notice 
That every phrase in your discourse must be refined, avoiding 
Vulgar absurd comparisons, and awkward silly jokings. 
Euripides.—At the first outset I forbear to state my own pre- 
tensions ; 
Hereafter I shall mention them, when his have been refuted ; 
After I shall have fairly shown how he befool’d and cheated 
The rustic audience that he found, which Phrynichus bequeathed him ; 
He planted first upon the stage a figure veil’d and muffled, 
An Achilles, or a Niobe, that never show’d their faces ; 
But kept a tragic attitude, without a word to utter. 
Bae.—No more they did ; ’tis very true— 
Eu,—In the meanwhile the chorus 
Strung on ten strophes right-an-end, but they remained in silence. 
Bac.—1 liked that silence well enough ; as weil perhaps or better 
Than those new talking characters. 
Eu.—That’s from your want of judgment, 
Believe me. 
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Bae.—Why perhaps it is,—but what was his intention ? 

Eu.—Why mere conceit and insolence :—to keep the people waiting, 
*Till Niobe should deign to speak—to drive his drama forward. 
Bac.—O, what a rascal !—Now I see the tricks he used to play me. 

[ To Aischylus, who is showing signs of 
indignation by various contortions. | 
What makes you writhe and wince about ? 
Eu.—Because he feels my censures. 
Then having dragg’d and draw!'d along, half-way to the conclusion, 
He foisted in a dozen words of noisy boisterous accent, 
With lofty plumes, and shaggy brows, mere bugbears of the lan- 
guage, 
That no man ever heard before. 
4és.—Alas ! Alas ! 

Bac.—{to Aschylus| Have done there. 

Eu.—He never used a simple word. 

Bac.—({to Aschylus| Don’t grind your teeth so strangely. 

E£u.—But bulwarks and samanders and hippogriffs and gorgons, 
‘On burnished shields emboss’d in brass,’ bloody remorseless 

phrases, 
Which nobody could understand. 
Bac-—Well, I confess, for my part, 
I used to keep awake at night with guesses and conjectures 
To think what kind of foreign bird he meant by griffin-horses ; 
4is,—A. figure on the heads of ships; you goose, you must have 
seen them. 

Bae.—Well, from the likeness I declare I took it for Eruxis. 

Eu.—So ! Figures on the heads of ships are fit for tragic diction. 

/Es.—Well then, thou paltry wretch, explain—what were your own 

devices ? 

L£u.—Not stories about flying stags, like yours, and griffin-horses ; 
Nor terms nor images derived from tap’stry, Persian hangings. 
When I received the muse from you, I found her puff’d and 

pamper’d, 
With pompous sentences and terms, a cumbrous huge virago. 
My first attention was applied to make her look genteelly ; 
And bring her to a slighter shape by dint of lighter diet ; 
I fed her with plain household phrase, and cool familiar salad, 
With water-gruel episode, with sentimental jelly, 
With moral mincemeat ; till at length I brought her into compass ; 
Cephisophon, who was my cook, contriv’d to make them relish. 
I kept my plots distinct and clear, and to prevent confusion, 
My leading characters rehearsed their pedigrees for prologues. 

“Es. —Twas well at least that you forbore to quote your own 

extraction. 

E£u.—From the first opening of the scene all persons were in action : 
The master spoke, the slave replied; the women, young and old 

ones, 
All had their equal share of talk. 
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Es.—Come then, stand forth and tell us 
What forfeit less than death is due for such an innovation ? 
Fu.—I did it upon principle, from democratic motives. 
Bac.—Take care my friend, upon that ground your footing is but 
ticklish. 
Eu.—I taught those youths to specify— 
4is.—I say so too—moreover, 
I say that for the public good you ought to have been hang’d 
first. 
Eu.—The rules and forms of rhetoric, the laws of composition ; 
To prate, to state, and in debate to meet a question fairly ; 
At a dead lift, to turn and shift, to make a nice distinction.” 


Ludicrous monologue, or general reflections of a mirthful 
kind, do not make comedy. It is not enough to give the dra- 
matic shape to a piece, and to produce comic effects in it; the 
effects must arise from the clash of the characters themselves. 
Comedy is the mode of ludicrous embodiment that essentially 
requires the form of the drama as its foundation. 

But we must consider laughter also as‘a philosophy, a mental 
support and consolation against the ills of life. That there 
should be a sect of laughing philosophers, as well as Cynics, 
Stoics, Epicureans, Hermits, or weeping philosophers, is no 
marvel; for many have triumphed over much misery by the 
foree of mirth. We cannot drive away the immediate pressure 
of distress; but the intervals of actual hunger, pain, or sickening 
disappointment, may be spent in a cheerful mood, rather than in 
gloomy forebodings and recollections. Even the sense of present 
uneasiness may be alleviated by a turn given to the thoughts 
and feelings, which is what we call philosophy. Thus we have 
the philosophy of Tullochgorum and John o’Badenym, which 
prescribes music and song; the philosophy of the poet, who, 
Goethe says, has received from nature the right enjoyment of the 
world; the philosophy that bids us drive away care by labour ; 
the influence of the affections and friendship; the love of know- 
ledge; and many others. But we have Burns, and Jean Paul, and 
thousands besides, who have filled up the periods of life-weariness, 
and eased the load of pain, by converting everything into fun and 
jollity. The light-hearted Irishman has often been known, in 
the dreary fatigues of a campaign, to keep up the spirits of a 
company by turning the laugh against each occurring misery. 
It were well, however, that the gifts of the poor Irish in this 
particular were not quite so great. There is a certain serious- 
ness in keeping with the realities of life, and the laughing, 
and all other philosophies that blind us to these, only lead us to 
destruction, 
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Arr. I1].—7he Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of 
the Great Seal of England, By John Lord Campbell. Second 
Series. Vol. 4: Life of Somers.—Murray. 


~ ORD SOMERS is one of those rare characters, whose fame, 
| _4 resting entirely on intrinsic merit, has lived without the aid 
of biographers or historians, and has preserved to this day the 
freshness which belongs only to the subjects of oral tradition, 
Indeed, the author of the ‘ Revolution Settlement’ is far more 
indebted to tradition than to the biographers; for the details 
communicated by the latter are singularly meagre and defective. 
The ‘ Life of Lord Somers,’ which appeared in 1716, and is the 
foundation of most subsequent narratives, is so carelessly com- 
piled, that the author owns he was not at the pains even to 
inquire at which university Somers was educated. The essay 
on his character by his kinsman, Cooksey, abounds with inac- 
curacies. Somers himself, who always shunned notoriety as 
much as ordinary men court it, was so careless about his writings 
and speeches, that he has scarcely left us the means of appre- 
ciating them. And now, as Lord Campbell says, “ from long 


neglect, several important parts of his career must for ever 
remain obscure; few personal anecdotes of him are preserved; 
and materials for his Life must be sought in college registers, 
county chronicles, peerages, parliamentary debates, state trials, 
equity reports, party pamphlets, doggerel verses, such scandalous 
publications at home as Mr. Manley’s ‘New Atalantis,’ and 
such scarce foreign books as Bonaventuri’s ‘ Life of Vincenzio 


Filicaja.’” For these reasons the biographer of the Lord 


Chancellors bespeaks the reader’s indulgence for a work so beset 
with difficulties as a faithful biography of Lord Somers. The 
difficulties, however, have in a great measure yielded to the in- 
dustry and ability of the historian; and this portion of Lord 
Campbell’s work will undoubtedly be often referred to by the 
student of English history, as containing many valuable materials 
for estimating the. character of that great man. Some portions 
of Lord Campbell’s materials, indeed, are now made public for 
the first time. “I have been able,” says the author, “ to rectify 
several mistakes in the early career of Lord Somers, by inquiries 
which heads of houses have most patiently and obligingly carried 
on for me at Oxford; and to add fresh lustre to the name of this 
great patriot, by a number of his letters relating to the union 
with Scotland, from the muniments of the Earl of Leven and 
Melville, to whose ancestor they were addressed.” But the 
most truly meritorious part of the author’s labours, perhaps, 
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consists in the analysis and criticism of matter heretofore exist- 
ing, indeed, but undigested. 

In the environs of the ancient city of Worcester, stood, in the 
time of the civil wars, one of those old family seats, which are 
perhaps peculiar to this country, owing their existence as they do 
to the dissolution of the monastic houses under Henry VIII. 
“ White-ladies” had been a nunnery. At the Reformation, the 
chapel, with its images, its painted glass, its sanctuaries and altars, 
and all those ornaments which in the eyes of the Puritans were 
its abominations, had been dismantled; and, at the time we 
speak of, there was nothing left of it but perhaps a picturesque 
ruin. But the more secular portions of the building had been 
spared. The unostentatious dormitories of the abbess and her 
daughters, the lofty hall, and the refectory, with its polished 
floor and roof of carved oak, remained, and formed the mansion 
of the family to whom the abbey-lands had been granted. It 
was of considerable extent, being described in Cromwell’s time 
as “a large stone building, capable of holding 500 men.” The 
occupiers of this mansion were the ancestors of the great Lord 
Somers. Several branches of the same family lived together in 
the old house, and their manner of life is thus described by their 
kinsman, Cooksey :— 


“Their mornings were employed by each in their respective occu- 
pations,—the culture of a large farm—the clothing trade, then in a 
flourishing state—the producing and manufacturing of teasels, wood, 
madder, and all dyeing materials—the making of bricks and tiles in 
immense quantities, to supply the demand occasioned by rebuilding 
the ruined city and suburbs. The labours of the day over, they 
repaired for refreshment to one common table in the great hall of the 
old nunnery, where seldom fewer than twenty or thirty relations and 
friends of the family assembled daily, and passed their evenings in 
the utmost cheerfulness and conviviality. The products of the farm, 
the supplies of fish and game, and viands of every kind, received 
constantly from their country connections, furnished their table with 
abundant plenty, and entitled such contributors to a place at it with- 
out ceremony or reserve. The annual slaughter of two brawns 
marked the festivity of Christmas.”—p. 67, 68. 


The head of the house, at the time here referred to, was one 
John Somers, an attorney by profession, but who, on the break- 
ing out of the civil war, had exchanged the pen for the sword, 
and raised a troop of horse on the Parliament side. This zealous 
captain, we are informed, being on one occasion quartered near 
Severn Stoke, attended a church where a royalist preacher in- 
dulged himself with declaiming vehemently against the godly 
party. Captain Somers at last lost patience, drew out a pistol, and 
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silenced the parson by lodging a bullet in the sounding-board 
over his head. But this warlike attorney did not always find 
his own party in the ascendant. Young Charles Stuart came to 
the neighbourhood of Worcester, and, whilst his army occupied 
the city, the Prince took up his lodging at Whiteladies, whose 
puritan tenants had found it prudent to withdraw themselves. 
After the “crowning mercy,” which put an end to the hopes of 
the royalists, the young Prince quitted Whiteladies in disguise, 
for his flight to Boscobel. The relics of his wardrobe, left 
behind in the hurry, and consisting of “his garters, two pairs of 
fine fringed gloves, a waistcoat, and a pair of trunk hose,” were 
preserved amongst the heir-looms of the republican house of 
Somers. 

The dispersion of Charles’s forces permitted Captain Somers to 
return home. Within a few months of the Prince’s flight from 
Whiteladies, viz., in March 1652, the old house became the 
birthplace of the great Lord Somers, the Captain’s only son. 

On the close of the civil war, Captain Somers laid down his 
military title and returned to the practice of the law. He had 
chambers fitted up for him at the Whiteladies. By degrees he 
grew into considerable practice, was employed to manage the 
properties of the Earl of Shrewsbury and other noblemen, and 
became at length the principal attorney of Worcester. Mean- 
while his son John, the subject of the present notice, was grow- 
ing up towards manhood. At school he had given proofs of a 
studious disposition, and is said to have been addicted to walking 
and musing alone, “ not so much as looking on whilst his com- 
panions were at play.”’ His father designing him for an attorney, 
he was taken early from school, and without the advantage of a 
college education, was at once promoted to a desk in the office 
at Whiteladies. Here he might perhaps have plodded on for life 
in the obscure toils of a country attorney, had not his early 
talents attracted the notice of Sir Frances Winnington, then 
rising to eminence at the bar, and who, as candidate or mem- 
ber for Worcester, used frequently to visit Whiteladies. By 
Winnington’s advice, Mr. Somers was induced to change his 
plans, and let his son study for the bar. Young Somers was 
entered of the Temple in 1669. 

His manner of life now underwent a complete change. He 
was separated from the cheerful, if somewhat coarse, society of 
Whiteladies, and placed alone in a city where he had no ac- 
quaintance but of his own forming. Neither his prospects in 
life, nor his disposition, were such as might lead him to feel very 
anxious about success at the bar, or to push himself forward be- 
fore his faculties were fully ripened. Everything encouraged 
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him to the patient cultivation of those studies which enlarge and 
refine the mind. By a happy coincidence, a friendship which had 
been formed in Worcestershire conspired to the same end, by 
bringing him acquainted with men of higher rank, and of a more 
general education than himself, whose superiority excited his 
emulation. The young Earl of Shrewsbury, having taken some 
disgust at Court, had withdrawn for a time from the world, and 
buried himself in the seclusion of Whiteladies, honoring by his 
society the steward of his paternal estates. Here he had made 
the acquaintance of young Somers, which soon grew into a close 
intimacy and friendship. When Shrewsbury became tired of a 
country life, and returned to London, he renewed his intercourse 
with Somers, and introduced him to many of his friends—young 
men of rank and refinement, whose tastes naturally had a great 
influence upon those of Somers. To this circumstance the latter 
no doubt owed that “ exquisite taste of politeness” which dis- 
tinguished his manhood; and to this we must ascribe it, probably, 
that he was not entirely free from that dissoluteness of morals 
which was the disgrace of the age. This kind of society pro- 
bably gave him a sense of the deficiencies in his education,—de- 
ficiencies which he now exerted himself to remove. When he 
was twenty-four years of age, he entered himself of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, dividing his time between the University and the 
Temple, so as to keep his terms at both places. In 1676, he 
was called to the bar; but for several years he neither entered 
the courts, nor otherwise sought out practice, contented, ap- 
parently, with the pursuit of his studies, the enjoyment of an 
agreeable society, and the prospect of inheriting a competent 
fortune. During this noiseless portion of his life, his character 
and opinions were forming themselves. 

The biography of a public man must often tend to misre- 
present him; because the early part of his life, containing few 
materials for narrative, is usually hurried over in a few pages, 
while the later part and close of his career are disproportionately 
dwelt upon, as being the season of his public transactions. Thus 
the reader’s attention is principally drawn to that portion of the 
life which is incomparably the least important as regards the for- 
mation of character; and he is imperceptibly led to mistake the 
influences by which his hero’s character has been moulded. The 
influences of one generation fashion the characters, which, in their 
turn, influence the generation that succeeds. It is this circum- 
stance, indeed, which forms the great conservative element in 
society, which links age to age, and gives to history its continuity 
of march. But this same circumstance is apt peculiarly to mis- 
lead us in judging of characters which have been formed in periods 
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of great and sudden change. In most lives of Lord Somers, 
for instance, the biographers allot five or six times as much 
space to what comes after, as to what comes before, the Revo- 
lution. Yet Somers’s opinions were formed, and his mind cast 
in its particular mould, and the great business of his life was 
over, by the time that William was firmly seated on the throne, 
The impressions which formed his mind were those which he re- 
ceived in the reigns of Charles and James II. It is to the po- 
litics of those reigns, therefore, that our chief attention should 
be directed. 

The struggle between Charles I. and his Parliament had 
opened a controversy on almost all the fundamental questions of 
government. In politics, the question between monarchy and 
democracy ; in religion, every question of forms, of creeds, of 
unity, of independence, had been set in issue, and fairly fought 
out. Almost every party had its trial, its day of triumph, and 
its eventual failure. And the result seems to us, viewing the 
matter dispassionately and from a distance, to confirm the lesson 
which the great philosopher of modern politics deduces from a 
general view of the growth of European civilization. According 
to M. Guizot, the history of modern Europe consists in the 
eternal conflict of forces, none of which can gain the permanent 
mastery. In the old Asiatic monarchies, in the republics of 
Greece and Rome, and in every other form of civilization which 
has run its career and worn itself out, we may trace the undis- 
puted triumph of some one idea or principle. M. Guizot reads 
in this fact the secret of their decay; and, in the reverse of this 
fact, with regard to modern Europe, he discovers a security for 
the permanence, and, at the same time, the progress, of society 
with us. Whatever we may think of this opinion, it seems clear 
that the history of the civil war, from 1640 to 1660, proves at 
least the impossibility, in England, of placing the whole nation 
under the necks of any one section of it. The party which 
came nearest to success, and which most deserved success—the 
party of Cromwell, after having subdued every form of external 
opposition, after making itself master of the sword and the purse, 
after having long bowed down its worst enemies to an external 
conformity with a (so-called) godliness which they abhorred,— 
crumbled to pieces at last, and fell under an odium proportioned 
to its past triumph. And why? Not, surely, from any fault in 
the party itself, but because it was a part, and only a part, of the 
nation, which sought to domineer over the whole. 

The result of the civil war, then, seemed to point out the ne- 
cessity of some kind of compromise. In proving that no one 
party could govern exclusively, it showed that each party must 
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abate some portion of ts original pretensions. Neither un- 
bridled monarchy, nor pure republicanism, was practicable ; 
neither the Church nor the Dissenters could be crushed. But 
this lesson was by no means impressed upon the statesmen of 
the Restoration: it had hardly found an articulate voice with 
politicians of any class; it was as yet but a latent instinc- 
tive feeling, unuttered, but widely spread through the people. 
That such a conviction did exist, however, is proved by this 
simple fact,—that, after the Restoration, each party, as it ran 
into extremes, lost popularity; whereas, during the civil war, 
it had been the other way. 

The latter part of this assertion, at all events, needs no 
lengthened proof. The whole history of the popular party, 
from 1640 to 1657, consists in the successive development of 
more and more violent elements, which by turns gained the 
mastery and left the moderate men behind. First, the constitu- 
tional Royalists, as Hyde and Falkland, were thrown into the 
rear; then the Presbyterians, who were for restoring Charles 
upon conditions; then those who were for sparing his life. The 
Self-Denying Ordinance, and the two Purges of the House of 
Commons, are so many sea-marks from which we may discern 
the progress of the tide. Perhaps, indeed, it must always be 
thus in revolutions: violent counsels gradually gain the ascend- 
ancy, and the flood, once set free from its old restraints, acquires 
an impetus as it advances. 

But the people grew tired of resolutions; they found the 
tyranny of a party no more supportable than the tyranny of 
aking. Cromwell’s finger lifted off, the nation, like a spring 
released, flew violently to the other extreme; and Charles 
returned to subjects that seemed eager to become his slaves. 
When the first transports of loyalty were over, party-spirit 
revived. ‘The royalists and high-churchmen began to taste the 
sweets of revenge. The king could scarcely hold them back so 
far as his own honour required: it was all he could do to prevent 
the shedding of blood, which he had himself engaged to spare. 
The presbyterians, who had taken part in the restoration, and 
had been courted with many promises, were now thrust from the 
churches, debarred from public offices and employments, not 
allowed the free exercise of their worship, and even had their 
preachers prohibited from coming into the neighbourhood of any 
corporate town. All this violence gradually called into play that 
under-current of feeling to which we have alluded. ‘The first 
sign of re-action was noticed at the executions of the regicides. 


“Tn one thing,” says Burnet, “the temper of the nation appeared 
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to be contrary to severe proceedings; for, though the regicides were 
at that time odious beyond all expression, and the trials and executions 
of the first that suffered were run to by vast crowds, and all people 
seemed pleased at the sight, yet the odiousness of the crime grew at 
last to be so much flattened by the frequent executions, and most of 
those who suffered dying with much firmness and show of piety, 
justifying all they had done, not without a seeming joy for their 
suffering on that account; that the king was advised not to proceed 
farther, at least not to have the scene laid so near the court as Charing 
Cross.” —‘ Own Times,’ Vol. 1, p. 234. 


And the change in public opinion was not confined to a dis- 
like of political executions. The Puritan, or as it is now to be 
called the Nonconformist party, grew from the extreme of odium 
and weakness to considerable strength and popularity. Within 
the Church of England itself arose a wide-spread feeling of 
sympathy towards its old enemies and persecutors. A new 
school of clergy, the “ Latitudinarians,” was formed at Cam- 
bridge, who were for a more comprehensive system; who 
wished “to take men off from being in parties, and from narrow 
notions, from superstitious conceits, and a fierceness about 
opinions,” and who sought to enlarge the bounds of the church 
by bringing in the more moderate Nonconformists, a project which 
probably was at that time far from impracticable. To this school 
belonged ‘Tillotson, Patrick, Cudworth, and Stillingfleet; and 
the moderate and conciliatory views of these men were so much 
in harmony with the spirit of the time, that, in the opinion of 
Burnet, it was the appearance of the Latitudinarians at this junc- 
ture, which alone saved the church from “quite losing her 
esteem over the nation.” And thus, by degrees, owing to the 
violence of the Royalists, grew up that union of moderate church- 
men and dissenters, united by their common regard for civil 
liberty, which was the foundation of the old Whig party. 

In the course of time, Charles’s betrayal of the Protestant 
cause abroad, and his undisguised encouragement of Romanism 
at home, and his carelessness for the honour of England, and the 
general conviction .of his dishonesty and duplicity, and the 
suspicion of what is now notorious,—his being all along a dis- 
guised Catholic and a pensioner of France, had alienated his 
people’s affections. ‘Titus Oates had set the country in a flame 
with his pretended plot. Charles’s necessities kept him depen- 
dant on the House of Commons. His Long Parliament, which 
had been rendered somewhat manageable by the systematic 
bribery of its members, had been unwisely dissolved. That 
which was summoned in its place contained a great majority of 
the “country party,” or party in opposition to the court. In a 
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word, the men who had been depressed from 1660 to 1679, were 
now in the ascendant. 

But the leaders of the country party had not yet learned the 
lesson of moderation. Forgetting everything but their past 
wrongs, and under the dangerous guidance of Shaftesbury, they 
hurried into counsels not less violent than those of their adver- 
saries had been. They endeavoured to keep up the now fading 
delusion of the popish plot. They impeached the prime minister, 
Danby, though he was known to have always opposed the worst 
designs of the court; they would not suffer him to plead the 
king’s pardon; they would not content themselves with his 
banishment, and degradation from the peerage, which the king 
offered; they would stop at nothing short of his life. They 
introduced the Exclusion Bill; persisted in it long after they 
found the king resolved never to consent to it; rejected the 
largest, and seemingly the fairest offers of a compromise; and 
seemed bent on pushing matters to an extremity between the 
king and the people. Their conduct on the Exclusion Bill was 
certainly impolitic. It was a harsher measure to exclude James 
from the throne beforehand, when he was yet in a manner untried, 
than to expel him after he should have proved himself unfit for 
it. The English spirit of fairness spoke out in favour of giving 
him a trial; and that loyalty, which is either an instinct or a 
rooted prejudice in the English heart, now arrayed itself in 
opposition to the country party. 

Two parliaments, one in London, the second in Oxford, pro- 
nounced for the Exclusion Bill. The king dissolved them both, 
the latter within a few days of their first assembling. And the 
people supported him in this act of power, not merely by their 
quiescence, but heartily and even loudly proclaiming their dis- 
approval of the proceedings of the country party. This unfor- 
tunate faction fell more precipitately than it had risen. Upon 
the king’s issuing a declaration of his reasons for dissolving the 
Oxford parliament, there ran through the country a contagion of 
loyalty which must have reminded men of 1660. 


“The Declaration,” says Burnet, “raised over England a humour 
of making addresses to the king, as it were in answer to it. The 
grand juries, and the bench of justices in the counties, the cities, and 
boroughs, the franchises and corporations, many manors, the com- 
panies in towns, and, at last, the very apprentices, sent up addresses. 
Of these, some were more modestly penned, and only expressed their 
joy at the assurances they saw in the king’s declaration; and con- 
cluded, that they upon that dedicated their lives and fortunes to his 
service, But the greater number, and the most acceptable, were 
those who declared that they would adhere to the unalterable sueces- 
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sion of the crown in the lineal and legal descent, and condemned the 
Bill of Exclusion. Others went higher, and arraigned the last par- 
liaments as guilty of sedition and treason. Some reflected severely 
on the Nonconformists ; and thanked the king for his not repealing 
the Act of 35th Elizabeth, which they prayed might be put in 
execution. Some of the addresses were very high panegyrics, in 
which the king’s person and government were much magnified. 
Many of those who brought these up were knighted upon it, and all 
were well treated at court. Many zealous healths were drunk among 
them ; and in their cups the old valour, and the swaggerings of the 
cavaliers, seemed to be revived.”—‘ Own Times,’ ii. 308, 309. 
Charles and his counsellors were far from understanding, or 
even taking the trouble to inquire into the causes of this revul- 
sion of the public mind. That it might arise from a national 
averseness to extreme measures, was a possibility which they 
seemed to have thought concerned them little: it was enough 
for them that the country party were disarmed, and at their 
mercy, by having lost its popularity. From this time forth 
Charles placed himself entirely under the guidance of the Duke 
of York; determined, as was said at the time, to disappoint 
those who would prevent the Duke from reigning, by making 
him reign even before the time. The courtiers, who soon found 
out where the power lay, deserted the king’s levee, and flocked to 
that of James. There was a thorough change of system. A 
strict economy was introduced; the expenditure brought within 
the fixed revenue; a resolution taken to call no more par- 
liaments ; and England again, as in the years which preceded 
1640, placed under the machinery of a despotic government. 
But the unparliamentary interval of Charles II. commenced 
under happier auspices for the king than that of his father. 
The unpopularity of the country party for a while made all 
measures taken against them popular. In the reign of the 
elder Stuart, this attack on the rights of the subject had laid the 
foundation of that irreconcileable hatred and distrust of royalty 
which brought Charles to the block. In the reign of his son, 
this was the period in which the crown was most honoured, and 
the court party most flourishing. Such a difference can only be 
explained on the supposition that the excesses and violence of 
the country party had lost them the confidence of the people. 
But James and his advisers, as well during his viceroyalty and 
his reign, strained these feelings too far. They ran into excesses, 
beside which those of Shaftesbury looked tame. They con- 
verted the courts of justice into political engines, instruments of 
vengeance, and nests of murder; under one hollow pretext or 
another, the scaffolds were stained with the blood of men whom 
their fellow-countrymen most honoured and venerated ; all the 
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resources of tyranny were put in motion with a violence that was 
only equalled by its folly. In a word, this period of seven years 
was crowded with every incident that could tend to disabuse the 
English people of their loyal infatuation, in which alone resided 
the power of the Stuarts to oppress them. And what was the 
result? That when a foreign army was marching on the capital, 
that king, for whose father the best and noblest blood in the land 
had been freely poured, and whose own military talents had 
made him at one time the darling of the nation, could not muster 
one regiment to defend his person—could rally round him no 
friends or adherents—was deserted by his own children—and 
was forced to quit his palace in disguise as a fugitive, and to owe 
his safety and his life to the generosity of a foreign prince. 

Thus it appears that the violence of republicanism drove the 
people into loyalty ; that the violence of the loyalists threw them 
back to the country party ; that the violence of the country party 
gave a temporary popularity to the administration of James, and 
that the violence and infatuation of James brought in the Prince 
of Orange. Like a pendulum, the public mind was swayed from 
side to side by the force of its gravitation towards a point in the 
middle. The first who appreciated this fact, and acted upon it, 
were the men whose counsels established the Revolution-settle- 
ment. And as all cotemporary testimony ascribes the chief 
merit of that settlement to Somers, we can hardly do wrong in 
supposing that he was led, by his studies and observation during 
the leisure of his early life, to see the necessity of steering that 
middle course in politics, which is so often stigmatized as 
cowardly, trimming, and inconsistent, but which, since the Revo- 
lution, has been the course most in favour with statesmen and 
with constituencies. 

Somers’s studies at the Temple and at Oxford gradually took 
a political and antiquarian direction. Politics and antiquities— 
particularly the antiquities of the English Constitution—were, 
at that time, closely connected together. In common with his 
personal friends, Lord Russell, Algernon Sydney, Sir William 
Jones, and others of the same party, Somers early acquired that 
antiquarian tone of mind, if we may call it so, which was the 
striking peculiarity of the Whigs of the Revolution. The leaders 
of that party were the very reverse of theorists: they would 
have disclaimed the title of constitution-makers with indignation ; 
they aimed at restoring, not creating. In their eyes the Stuarts 
were criminal, not simply as oppressors, but as answering to the 
old Greek term of rvpavvo, as subverters of the liberties of a 
free state; and accordingly they made it their object simply to 
restore the ancient constitution of the realm, and the hereditary 
rights of the people, ‘Theoretically, all this may seem somewhat 
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unreasonable: and we may justly charge these men with paying 
more regard to forms than to things; with overlooking the in- 
disputable fact, that, in all essentials, the people enjoyed more 
real liberty under the worst of the Stuarts than the best of the 
Tudors or Plantagenets; and with forgetting that in politics it 
is not precedent but expediency—not the rights of our ancestors, 
but the interests of our posterity, that should be taken into 
consideration. But any theoretical errors of the Whig leaders 
were more than counterbalanced by one merit; their mode of 
reasoning was adapted to the temper of the times. At the end 
of a revolution, when the ancient landmarks are overthrown, and 
there is nothing stable for the mind to rest upon, there comes a 
time when the people distrusts and despairs of theories; and, 
rather than plunge into a future where all is dark, seeks refuge 
in the imposing spectacle of the past; just as a student, who 
has lost himself in metaphysics, flies for relief to history. 
And thus it was that the Whigs of the Revolution professed 
themselves restorers rather than innovators ; and for this reason, 
while they were yet in the minority and powerless, their leaders 
gave themselves up with so much passion to the study of con- 
stitutional antiquities. 

Somers, whether as having more leisure or aptitude for the 
study, or greater talents of composition than his associates,,soon 
distinguished himself above the rest by the publication of pofiti- 
cal tracts. This kind of literature was then very much in favour. 
Mr. Hallam says, that “ An eagerness to peruse cheap and ephe- 
meral tracts on all subjects of passing interest, had prevailed ever 
since the Reformation. These had been extraordinarily multiplied 
from the meeting of the Long Parliament. Some thousand 
pamphlets of different descriptions, written between that time 
and the Restoration, may be found in the British Museum ; and 
no collection can be supposed to be perfect.” We are not, 
therefore, to estimate Somers’s services as a pamphleteer by a 
standard that would suit the present day. It is certain that his 
performances were of the greatest utility to his party. The first 
of them which calls for our notice is a reply that was published, 
in 1681, to the King’s Declaration of the reasons for dissolving 
the Oxford Parliament. Burnet says that it was written with great 
spirit and true judgment ; that it was at first penned by Sydney, 
but a new draft was made by Somers, and corrected > hase, 
but that the spirit of that party was now so spent, that this, though 
the best written paper of all that time, yet had no great effect. 
Soon afterwards Somers published a vindication of the grand 
jury which ignored the bill of indictment against Lord Shaftes- 
bury; a tract which we only notice for the purpose of extracting 
one sentence, that sets in a strong light the conservative spirit 
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of the hero of the Revolution. He says, “ Every design of 
changing the Constitution ought to be most warily observed and 
timely opposed ; nor is it only the interest of the people that 
such fundamentals should be duly guarded, but of the King too, 
for whose sake those pretend to act who would subvert them.” 
Somers also wrote a more ambitious work, entitled, ‘A History 
of the Succession, collected out of the Records and the most 
authentic Historians ;? of which the object was to justify the 
Exclusion Bill, by proving, from the precedents of former times, 
that Parliament had authority to change the order of succession 
to the throne. Somers was also known as the author of several 
other pamphlets, and was believed to have written many more 
than he owned to; it being his constant practice to publish 
anonymously. He wrote several pieces in verse; one of which 
was the occasion of a rather amusing incident. An impudent 
pretender had the effrontery to claim it as his own. This person 
happening to be introduced to Lord Somers, when Chancellor, 
was asked by him whether he knew who wrote the piece in 
question. “ Yes, my Lord,” he replied, “’tis a trifle; I did it 
off-hand.” At this, we are told, his Lordship laughed heartily ; 
and the pretended poet withdrew in confusion. 

In the year 1681, Somers lost his father. He himself was 
now thirty years of age. ‘Though he had been called to the bar 
five years, he had not yet put on his gown, or appeared desirous 
of practising. But now, whether he found his inheritance less 
than he expected, or was stirred by feelings of ambition from 
which he had hitherto been free, he applied himself earnestly to 
his profession, took chambers in Pump Court, and rode the 
Oxford Circuit. He was neither without friends or reputation, 
and soon found an opportunity of showing his powers. It was 
not long before he came into considerable practice. His large 
reading, and readiness to give his leaders the credit of his re- 
searches, made him a general favourite with the seniors. 

The circumstance which brought Somers into notoriety was 
the trial of the seven bishops. For the defence of the accused 
it was necessary to establish that, by the ancient constitution of 
the realm, the king had not the pretended right to suspend or 
dispense with the execution of Acts of Parliament; and the re- 
searches necessary for that purpose could be entrusted to no 
one with so much propriety as to the author of the ‘ History of 
the Succession.’ Some of the bishops were at first disinclined 
to employ an advocate whose known principles were so different 
from their own. But “ Old Pollexfen insisted on him, and would 
not be himself retained without him; representing him as the 
man who would take most pains, and go deepest into all that de- 
pended on precedents and records.” As junior counsel, Somers’s 
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services on the trial were less conspicuous than those of his asso- 
ciates ; and, coming last, his modesty and good sense prompted 
him to make a short speech. But we are told that what he said 
had great weight, was listened to with extreme respect, and made 
a deep impression on the jury; his pleading at the bar being 
masculine and persuasive. 

William of Orange was now invited by the leaders of the Whig 
party to embark in an enterprize, which must have appeared at 
the time not less hazardous than the invasion of England by 
William the Norman. The extent to which James had stripped 
himself of power, by falling under the contempt of his sub- 
jects, could scarcely have been appreciated, until it was 
proved by the event. Men who had witnessed that outbreak of 
loyalty which had supported the cause of Charles I., unpopular 
as he had been, the moment his standard was reared, must have 
felt that in summoning a foreigner to land foreign troops on the 
soil of England, they were running the risk of calling forth a no 
less formidable ebullition of national feeling. We must not, 
therefore, estimate the boldness of the enterprize by the amount 
of opposition or difficulty which was encountered in the 
execution. 

Somers is said, on the auihority of Tindal, to have been “ ad- 
mitted into the most secret councils of the Prince of Orange, and 
to have been one of those who concocted the measure of bringing 
him over.” - It is certain that his abilities and judgment. carly 
gained him an ascendant over many men of greater standing and 
experience than himself; and we learn from one of his colleagues 
that he was “ the life, the soul, and spirit of his party.” Buta 
degree of obscurity hangs over his conduct at the outset of the 
enterprize. If he had indeed the merit of originating the bold 
design, he had in after life the modesty not to boast of it. He 
was not one of those who signed the “ Association” which 
invited William to England. And when the Prince first landed, 
Somers for some time “avoided making himself conspicuous ;” 
though he attended the meetings of the Whig leaders, and was 
undoubtedly at the bottom of their counsels. 

The form of the Revolution-settlement was no doubt in a 
great measure shaped by circumstances. The national obligations 
to William, the necessity for his presence to hinder the return of 
James, and his own resolute refusal to accept a regency, or any- 
thing short of the crown, were imperative reasons for a change of 
dynasty; while the same circumstances made it impossible to 
put an end to monarchy itself. Some kind of middle course, 
therefore, was dictated by necessity; while such a course, as we 
have shown, was equally suitable to the temper of the nation 
and the political doctrines of the Whig leaders, ‘The latter looked 
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upon any breach of the constitution, however necessary, as an 
evil to be palliated and slurred over, not as a thing to be gloried 
in. Accordingly, their first object seems to have been to divest 
the Revolution, so far as possible, of its revolutionary character. 
For this reason, in the “ Petition of Right,” which may be looked 
upon as the draft of the treaty between the Prince of Orange and 
the nation, and the drawing up of which must have presented a 
tempting opportunity for a theorist to introduce constitutional 
novelties, the Commons scrupulously abstained from doing 
anything more than to point out what they considered James’s 
breaches of the ancient constitution, and to stipulate that 
such breaches should not be repeated. They permitted the 
introduction of no new securities for their liberties; they only 
gave additional publicity and sanction to those which they 
originally possessed, and which, in their own opinion at least, 
had been unfairly wrested from them. And in the Bill which 
raised William and Mary to the throne, they not only left 
in studied ambiguity whether the title was derived from 
descent or election, but, as if to guard against having their 
own act used as a precedent, they inserted a solemn renun- 
ciation of any right which they or their posterity might have to 
deprive William’s descendants of the throne thus conferred on 
them; using those remarkable words so much dwelt upon by 
Burke, in his ‘Letters on the French Revolution,’ “the said 
Lords, spiritual and temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of 
all the people aforesaid, most humbly and faithfully submit 
themselves, their heirs, and posterities, for ever.” 

But while the Whigs were thus solicitous not needlessly to 
weaken the prestige of royalty, they were equally careful not to 
run into the other extreme. They were resolved to give the 
death-blow to those delusions concerning the Divine right of 
kings, which, during the previous reigns, had had so pernicious 
an effect both on the monarch and on the people. Before 
inducting William to the throne, they wished him to understand 
that his new dignity was merely that of the first magistrate of a 
free people. They also desired to let him feel, though they 
might not wish to make it too palpable to the multitude, that he 
was receiving the crown as the gift of the Parliament; in order 
that, holding of them, he might learn a due respect for their 
authority. This disposition was displayed more strongly in the 
Commons than in the Lords; and hence arose a discussion 
between the two Houses, in which we find Somers, who had been 
elected member for Worcester, taking a very prominent part. 

The Commons had agreed to a resolution, drawn up by Somers, 
in the following terms: “That king James II., having endea- 
voured to subyert the constitution of this kingdom, by breaking 
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the original contract between the king and the people, and by 
the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, having violated 
the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of this 
kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne is 
thereby made vacant.” When this resolution was brought up to 
the Lords, the majority of the latter house proposed to make 
a material alteration of it. The terms of the resolution, it will 
be observed, establish the doctrine that the king of Great Britain 
derives his title from the consent of the people, and may be 
deposed if he violates the fundamental laws. It was not thought 
prudent to enounce this doctrine very distinctly, and, therefore, 
the circumstance of James’s withdrawal from the kingdom was 
adroitly brought in, and the word “abdicated ” used, as a milder 
term than that of “forfeited.” The Lords now proposed to 
substitute the still milder term, “ deserted,” and to omit the 
clause which declared the throne vacant. To declare the throne 
vacant was to imply that the next who should fill it would derive 
his title from election; to omit this clause was to infer that 
James’s cession of his right was only personal, not affecting his 
heirs, and that Mary came in by right of inheritance. The question 
really at issue between the Houses was no less than this ; whether 
William should be looked upon as the founder of a new dynasty, 
or simply as reiguing in right of his wife, considering her as the 
rightful heir of the Stuarts. Both parties, it is needless to observe, 
at that time believed, or affected to believe, that the Pretender 
was not the son of James and his queen. It was the question 
between Divine right, and the right of Parliament,—between 
a monarchy descending from heaven, and a monarchy established 
by and for the people,—that was now agitated. The manner 
in which this great controversy was conducted was not precisely 
answerable to the importance of the question at issue. It is thus 
described by Lord Campbell :— 


“Then followed the celebrated ‘Free Conference’ between the two 
Houses, which was conducted by viva voce debate. Somers was one 
of the managers for the Commons, and, he being pitted against the 
Earl of Nottingham, the cause of ‘abdication and the vacancy of the 
throne ’ rested chiefly on his shoulders. It must be confessed that the 
speeches on this occasion are by no means what might have been 
expected from enlightened statesmen settling the constitution of a 
great nation, and rather remind us of the quibbling argumentations of 
pleaders in a court of law on a special demurrer to a declaration or 
plea for want of form. Somers defends the word ‘abdicate’ by quo- 
tations from Grotius, Calvin’s ‘Lexicon Juridicum,’ ‘ Bressonius de 
Verborum Significatione,’ Budsus, Pralejus, and Spicilegius ; and 
then he falls foul of the word ‘desert,’ which, from its etymology and 
its use, he contends is wholly inapplicable to a permanent renunciation, 
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und means only a voluntary relinquishment with the power of re- 
sumption. The ‘ vacancy of the throne,’ he chiefly defends from the 
record in 1 Hen. IV., where it is said that, upon the deposition of 
Richard II., ‘sedes regalis fuit vacua, et confestim, ut constabat ex 
premissis, regnum Anglia vacare: then Henry riseth up out of his 
place as Duke of Lancaster, and claims the crown,—‘ dictum regnum 
Anglia sicut premittitur vacans, und cum corona, vendicat, Yet it is 
to Mr. Somers’s reasons, such as they are, that Northampton and the 
other managers for the Lords chiefly apply themselves, in supporting 
their word ‘desert,’ and insisting that, by the constitution of England, 
the throne can never by possibility be, in contemplation of the law, 
one moment vacant. Amidst these technicalities, the real struggle 
was whether there should be a change of dynasty, or the experiment 
should be made of Protestant regents governing in the name of Popish 
sovereigns. Somers and the Whigs were not only afraid of the pub- 
lic confusion which might follow from such an anomalous administra- 
tion of the government, but were strongly convinced that there could 
be no permanent reformation of abuses, till, by a break in the succes- 
sion, the doctrine of ‘ Divine right’ should be necessarily renounced 
and discountenanced by the family on the throne.”—pp. 93, 94. 


Lord Campbell here seems to adopt the sentiment of Boling- 


broke, who says, “the dispute aljout the word ‘abdicate’ or 
‘ desert,’ might have been expected in some assembly of pedants, 
where young students exercised themselves in disputation, but 
not in such an august assembly of the Lords and Commons in 
solemn conference upon the most important occasion.” Possibly 
it would have been more dignified to have followed the example 
of the Scottish Parliament, which came to a direct vote that 
James had “ forefaulted ” the crown ; but the fault, if fault there 
were, was not that of pedantry, but of timidity. It can hardly 
be supposed that the speakers attached any real weight to the 
arguments they heard or used: probably there was a very differ- 
ent kind of discussion going on along the benches and round the 
fireplaces ; but it was not thought wise to expose the mysteries 
of state to the vulgar gaze; and it was necessary to salve the 
dignity of the Lords, by offering them ostensible reasons that 
might seem to justify a change of conduct. However, Somers 
and his party prevailed: the throne was declared vacant. 

The part taken by Somers in this transaction serves to show 
how great an ascendant the young barrister had gained with his 
party, and how much he was already looked up to as one of its 
leaders. This elevation was the pure effect of his personal 
character: it was a homage paid, not so much to intellect, as to 
integrity and singleness of purpose. From a very early age, 
Somers had been accustomed to inspire all who knew him with a 
peculiar and involuntary respect. This is no doubt the meaning 
of Seward, where he informs us that, when Somers was quite a 
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youth, “by the exactness of his knowledge and behaviour, he 
discouraged his father and all the young men that knew him: 
they were afraid to be in his company.” And to the same effect 
is the anecdote related by all his biographers :— 


“ His father,” says Lord Campbell, “used to visit London during 
the terms, the system of agency between country and London attor- 
neys not being then established ; and, on his way, he usually left his 
horse at the George Inn at Acton, where he often mentioned ‘his 
hopeful son at the Temple.’ The landlord, one day, in reply to his 
panegyrics, said, ‘why don’t you let us see him, sir?’ Mr. Somers, 
in consequence, requested his son to accompany him as far as Acton, 
on his return home; but, on his arrival at the George, taking the 
landlord aside, said, ‘I have brought him, Cobbett ; but you must not 
talk to him as you talk to me: he will not suffer such fellows as you 
in his company.”—Camp. pp. 71, 72. 

Somers also took a very prominent part in that memorable 
debate, the result of which was to establish on the firmest basis 
the power of the Commons, and the modern system of “ respon- 
sible government,”—the debate on the settling of the revenue. 
On the accession of Charles II., and on that of James, the 
Commons had settled on the king for life a revenue equal to the 
ordinary exigencies of government, merely leaying extraordinary 
demands to be met by a temporary grant. At the Restoration, 
the expenditure was estimated at £1,200,000 per annum; to 
meet which, the excise and customs duties were bestowed on the 
king for life. Owing to the increase of trade, the income derived 
from these sources at last exceeded £1,500,000 a year; and, 
though Charles’s prodigality made even this insufficient, it was a 
sum that might have rendered a prudent monarch totally inde- 
pendent of his parliament. When the throne was conferred on 
William, it was proposed to place his revenue on the same foot- 
ing as that of his predecessors. But Somers and his party, 
though they were pre-eminently “ the king’s friends,” and though 
all their hopes of power depended on the king’s favour, resisted 
this suggestion. After a long debate, they prevailed on the 
Commons to settle the greater portion of the revenue in a man- 
ner which made the continuance of it dependant on an annual 
vote of the House. From that time forth, it became impossible 
for the most arbitrary prince to dispense with the yearly con- 
vening of Parliament, or to retain in his service ministers from 
whom the Commons should withhold their confidence. This 
measure is therefore to be reckoned as the most important result 
of the Revolution of 1688. 

Somers’s political services, joined to his reputation as a sound 
and accomplished lawyer, naturally pointed him out as a subject 
for promotion. He was made Solicitor and Attorney-General, 
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and rose through the regular gradations, “always,” according to 
Addison, “looked upon as one who deserved a superior station 
to that he was possessed of,” until he reached the summit of a 
lawyer’s ambition, and took his seat in the Court of Chancery. 
Here he presided with universal satisfaction. In an age when 
party-spirit ran so high as to scruple at no extreme of slander or 
scurrility, and in which even his own political and private conduct 
were maligned by his enemies without mercy, his administration 
of the law was so faultless that calumny itself never ventured to 
assail it. With this negative tribute to his praise we must rest 
contented; for the crude and scanty reports of his decisions, 
given by Vernon and Peere Williams, afford, as Lord Campbell 
tells us, no means of appreciating his judicial excellence. 

But Somers, like many other eminent men, was to learn the 
lesson, that no public services can secure the lasting gratitude of 
the multitude, or defend the author of them from the fluctuations 
of party-feeling. Seven years of war and taxes had brought the 
Whigs to unpopularity ; their parliamentary majority was melting 
away; and, one by one, their leaders were made the subject of 
attack, and driven from the councils of the king. Somers had 
his turn. The Commons addressed the king to remove him 
from the woolsack, and William reluctantly complied. His 
enemies hurried on his dismissal with so much precipitancy, that 
the seals were taken from him before a successor was fixed upon 
or even sought for. It was no easy matter to fill up the vacancy. 
The instability of the administration, and the dread of so severe a 
test of fitness as awaited the successor of Somers, made the more 
eminent members of the bar successively decline the seals; and 
it was not without hesitation that they were accepted by a dull 
Nisi Prius barrister, one Sir Nathan Wright, whose misplaced 
elevation only rendered him a butt for ridicule. So great, indeed, 
was the embarrassment of the ministry, that a scheme was set on 
foot for putting the seals into commission for a while, and restoring 
them to Somers when the clamour should have blown over. 

Somers’s friends had hoped that the depriving him of his 
honours would have allayed the animosity of the other faction ; 
but nothing would satisfy the Tories except an impeachment. 
A variety of charges were brought against the ex-Chancellor, 
frivolous and vexatious in the highest degree, with one excep- 
tion,—that which related to his conduct on the Barrier Treaty. 
It was this, in fact, which had been the cause of his temporary 
unpopularity. It appears that William, while he left the inter- 
nal administration of the country pretty much to his ministers, 
was accustomed to act as his own minister in all that related to 
foreign affairs,—wars, treaties, and negociations. He had re- 
solyed to enter into that arrangement with Louis XIV., for the 
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partition of Spain, which goes by the name of the First Barrier 
Treaty. He had announced his intention to Somers, and com- 
manded him to send a commission under the great seal, in blank, 
for the appointment of persons to negotiate. Somers found 
reason highly to disapprove of the negotiation, and remonstrated 
with the king; but he sent the commission. The king paid no 
attention to his reasons, and completed a treaty, which proved 
most unpopular in this country. When all this became known, 
a storm of indignation fell on the head of Somers. The Tories, 
adopting for a purpose the principles of their adversaries, held 
that the king’s command was no justification of his minister, and 
that Somers, having set the seals to the commission and the 
treaty, was personally responsible for those acts. According to 
modern practice, Somers should be looked upon as sharing that 
responsibility with the other members of the cabinet; but in 
William’s reign, a cabinet council, though no doubt always 
existing, was not an organized and recognized body as at present. 
According to the practice of the time, Somers seems to have 
done nothing improper: but according to the theoretical doc- 
trines of that constitutional party to which he belonged, he ought 
to have refused to perform the king’s commands until they 
should have received the sanction of the Privy Council. This 
ancient and honourable body, however, had already grown too 
numerous to be useful for executive purposes. Things -were in 
a state of transition ; privy councils were losing their jurisdiction, 
while cabinet councils had scarcely acquired theirs. ‘This circum- 
stance, which makes the reign of William so interesting to the 
student of political history, makes it difficult to pronounce a 
positive opinion as to the conduct of Somers in this business. 
While the debate touching his impeachment was proceeding 
in the Commons, Lord Somers, with the boldness of a man con- 
scious of integrity, went down to the House and demanded to be 
heard in his own defence. This was granted, and a chair was 
set for the ex-Chancellor a little within the bar. He then en- 
tered into a defence of his conduct relative to the matters laid to 
his charge, and particularly to the Barrier Treaty. He is reported 
to have said, “that he thought it would be taking too much 
upon himself if he should have put a stop to a treaty of such 
consequence ; that the king’s letter, requiring the blank commis- 
sions, he construed as a warrant which he was bound to obey: 
that the treaty being concluded, he put the great seal to it by 
the king’s command, as he thought he was bound to do.” In 
another part of his speech he draws a distinction between his 
duty as a privy councillor and his duty as a chancellor, arguing 
that in the one character he was bound to advise, and in the other 
to obey. After having thus spoken, he withdrew. His defence is 
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said to have made such an impression, that, if the House had 
gone to the vote immediately, the majority would have certainly 
been for letting the prosecution drop. Sir R. Walpole, then a 
very young member, took Somers’s part warmly, and voted in his 
favour; but, with his usual tact, abstained from speaking, that 
the effect of- the Chancellor’s arguments might not be weakened 
by an angry discussion. But Somers had other friends who 
were not equally discreet, and who assisted his adversaries in 
drawing out the debate till midnight. When the House divided, 
a majority of ten, out of nearly four hundred present, voted 
“That John Lord Somers, by advising his Majesty in the year 
1698, to the Treaty for Partition of the Spanish monarchy, 
whereby large territories of the king of Spain’s dominions were 
to be delivered up to France, was guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanour.” 

Notwithstanding this vote, the zeal of the Commons seems to 
have been cooled down. Perhaps the parties in the House were 
too nearly balanced to admit of a very energetic course of con- 
duct. They would neither drop the impeachment nor carry it 
forward, and seemed disposed to keep it hanging over the head 
of the accused for an indefinite period. But this Somers would 
not submit to. His friends in the Lords assisted him in forcing 
the question to an issue, by repeatedly urging the Commons to 
name a day for bringing up their evidence; and at last when 
these attempts were found fruitless, by themselves naming a day, 
on which the Lords resolved they would positively proceed to a 
trial, whether the prosecutors should appear or not. The Com- 
mons, either affronted at what they considered a discourtesy, or 
perhaps not displeased to find a pretext for abandoning a prose- 
cution which was sure to be unpopular, resolved not to attend 
on the day appointed. Accordingly the day of trial came; the 
Lord High Steward’s Court was convened with all due solemnity ; 
the judges took their places, the audience thronged the hall, and 
the accused answered to his name: and then, no one appearing to 
prosecute, the Lords pronounced, by a majority of 56 to 31, 
“That John Lord Somers be acquitted of the articles of im- 
peachment against him exhibited by the House of Commons, 
and all things therein contained, and that the said impeachment 
be dismissed.” 

A calm review of the proceedings connected with this singular 
impeachment must satisfy any impartial mind, we think, that 
whatever may have been the misconduct of Somers in this affair 
of the treaty, the impeachment of him was a mere outbreak of 
party violence; that the advogates of it were precisely those 
whose principles most inclined them to look leniently on con- 
duct which was only faulty so far as it savoured of undue defer- 
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ence to the crown; and that it was not Somers’s error in this 
particular case, but that great error in the eyes of the ultra 
Tories—his share in the bringing over of the Prince of Orange 
—which was the true ground of this attack on him. _Party-spirit 
was then at a height now scarcely credible ; but the Tories them- 
selves were before long ashamed of having persecuted this great 
man. 

During the remainder of William’s reign, and the early part of 
that of Anne, Somers saw himself excluded from favour, and his 
personal enemies, Godolphin and Marlborough, at the head of 
affairs. Nevertheless, finding the administration gradually con- 
forming itself more and more to the old Whig principles, of 
which he himself was so consistent an adherent, and finding it 
assailed by the Tories under Bolingbroke and Oxford, Somers, 
to his infinite credit in that corrupt age, remained a steady sup- 
porter of government. 

During this period, Somers acted as one of the Commissioners 
appointed respectively by the Parliaments of England and Scot- 
land, to arrange the terms of an union between the two countries. 
It is said, and there seems no reason to doubt it, that the negocia- 
tion was chiefly conducted by him, and that to his prudence and 
sagacity it mainly owed its success. 

In the autumn of 1708, a change was made in the position of 
Lord Somers, by the death of Prince George of Denmark. The 
ptince, for some reason unknown, seems to have taken a dislike 
to Somers; and in spite of that abstinence from political inter- 
ference which is commonly looked upon as the prince’s chief 
virtue, his feeling was so far manifested as to keep Lord Somers 
out of office during his lifetime. Upon his death, the latter was 
made President of the Council. During the short period of his 
holding this post, the Whigs were in their most flourishing state, 
Marlborough’s victories having given a lustre to their adminis- 
tration, which for awhile compelled the queen to dissemble her 
partiality for their adversaries. According to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Anne was prevailed upon by Harley or Boling- 
broke to play upon Somers’s ambition, with the hope, apparently, 
of winning him over to the Tories. 


“T remember,” says the duchess, “to have been at several of 
Lord Somers’ conversations with Queen Anne, to fill out their tea, 
and wash their cups. Tis certain that as soon as he got into his post, 
to obtain which I so often urged the Queen, he made his court to 
Abigail [Mrs. Masham], and very seldom came to me; and it is true 
that Lord Oxford and St. John used to laugh in their eups—which 
eame out by Lord Devonshire—that they had instructed the Queen 
to behave so as to make Lord Somers think he should be her chief 
minister. She could act a part very well when her lesson was given 
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her; and in a little time it appeared very plain to the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Lord Godolphin, that Somers thought of nothing so 
much as to flatter the Queen, and went to her personally in private.” 
—Camp., p. 203. 

But any expectation of detaching Somers from the Whigs 
must have been founded on an ignorance of his character. He 
adhered to his opinions through many vicissitudes of fortune, 
with a constancy which no motives of personal ambition or 
interest could shake. When the people grew tired of war, and 
the clamour for peace brought in the Tories, Somers went into 
opposition, and continued so till Queen Anne’s death. During 
the last years of her reign, his health and mental faculties be- 
came gradually undermined; and, though he took a part, as a 
privy councillor, in welcoming George I., he was no longer fit 
for public life. For some time before his death he was reduced 
to a melancholy state of torpor and lethargy, which was terminated 
by a fit of apoplexy on the 26th April, 1716, in the 55th year of 
his age. ‘ 

The character of Lord Somers has been drawn by so many 
skilful hands, that it would seem equally needless and presump- 
tuous to enlarge upon it here. Its distinguishing property was 
dignity,—a dignity arising from self-respect, and inspiring re- 
spect in others,—a dignity which made him shun, as beneath him- 
self, the applauses of men who could not appreciate him,—which 
kept him clear of every action and thought that was dishonor- 
able,—guarded him alike from precipitancy in forming or an- 
nouncing his convictions, and from lightness in abandoning 
them,—and held him forth to his cotemporaries, in an age 
when public virtue was rare indeed, a spectacle of pure unsullied 
integrity. ‘To this he joined all the amenities which gain per- 
sonal friends, and make the happiness of private life. Neither 
the cares of law or statesmanship could extinguish his taste for 
elegant literature and the fine arts. He was a liberal and a dis- 
cerning patron. It is to him that Addison owed the leisure and 
competency which enabled him to write the ‘ Spectator,’ and to 
pronounce that posthumous eulogy of his benefactor, which will 
preserve his memory as long as the English language shall exist, 
and in the words of which we may here conclude :— 


“ He had worn himself out in his application to such studies as 
made him useful or ornamental to the world, in concerting schemes 
for the welfare of his country, and in prosecuting such measures as 
were necessary for making those schemes effectual; but all this was 
done with a view to the public good that should arise of these gene- 
rous endeavours, and not of the fame that should accrue to himself. 
Let the reputation of the action fall where it would, so his country 
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reaped the benefit of it, he was satisfied. As this turn of mind threw 
off, in a great measure, the oppositions of envy and competition, it 
enabled him to gain the most vain and impracticable into his designs, 
and to bring about several great events for the safety and advantage 
of the public, which must have died in the birth had he been as de- 
sirous of appearing beneficial to mankind as of being so. His life 
was in every part of it set off with that graceful modesty and reserve, 
which made his virtues more beautiful the more they were cast in 
such agreeable shades. His great humanity appeared in the minutest 
circumstances of his conversation; you found it in the benevolence 
of his aspect, the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of his 
voice. His great application to the severer studies of the law had 
not infected his temper with anything positive or litigious; he did 
not know what it was to wrangle on indifferent points, to triumph in 
the superiority of his understanding, or to be supercilious on the side 
of truth. He joined the greatest delicacy of good breeding to the 
greatest strength of reason. By approving the sentiments of a person 
with whom he conversed, in such particulars as were just, he won 
him over from those points in which he was mistaken; and had so 
agreeable a way of conveying knowledge, that whoever conferred 
with him grew the wiser, without perceiving that he had been in- 
structed. His principles were founded in reason and supported by 
virtue, and, therefore, did not lie at the mercy of ambition, avarice, 
or resentment. Ilis notions were no less steady and unshaken, than 
just and upright. In a word, he concluded his course among the same 
well-chosen friendships and alliances with which he began it.”——‘ Free- 


holder,’ No. 39. 








Art. IV.—1. Report on the Dublin Improvement. By A. Hayward. 
Esq., Q.C.; and C. P. Brassington, Esq., Land Surveyor, 
London: 1847. 

2. Statement of the Corporation of Dublin in support of the Bill 
for the Improvement of Dublin. 

3. Letter to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lincoln, M.P., on the Bill 
Sor the Improvement of the Borough of Dublin. By John 
Reynolds, Esq., Town Counsellor, Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Corporation having charge of the 
Bill, &c. London: 1847, 

4, First and Second Reports of the Tidal Harbour Commissioners, 
Presented to both Houses, &c. 1846. 

5. Ireland, Historical and Statistical. By George Lewis Smyth. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 

Bowne is, perhaps, at the present moment, no branch of the 

constitution which, with some exceptions, flourishes more vigor- 
ously than that represented by our Municipal Corporations. In no 
quarter do we see the wisdom of Lord Grey’s reform measures more 
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signally displayed than in the beneficial results produced by 
restoring to the people the independent management of their 
affairs, in their respective localities. Not only has the public 
spirit of the country, and the exercise of individual enterprize, 
been thus promoted in an eminent degree; not only has the 
sphere of legitimate ambition been everywhere enlarged, and 
its distinctions enhanced; but the pressing exigencies of society 
have been more energetically met and more carefully tended ; 
order, frugality, judgment and efticiency in the government of our 
towns, have been generated and fostered; and above all, the 
health of the inhabitants and the cleanliness and comfort of the 
poorer classes have been considerably extended, while upon this 
important point a feeling of responsibility has been awakened in 
the community at large, which will not be satisfied without the 
most effective sanatory regulations. In a word, the English 
Municipal Reform Act may be held to have done more in a 
direct and tangible way to improve the tone of the public mind, 
and to extend the enjoyment of practical liberty throughout the 
cities and boroughs of the kingdom, and more to improve the 
moral condition of the people, than any single act in the long 
series of our statutes. 

It is with a deep feeling of painful regret we add that the 
same remark does not at all apply to the Irish Municipal Reform 
Act. In the hope of drawing to this important matter the atten- 
tion it appears so well entitled to receive, we propose to go into 
a few details explanatory of the powers of the Corporations of 
England and Scotland, and afterwards to show how few of them 
are in force in Ireland, and how much they are needed in that 
country. In some of the former, such as Bristol and York, 
it must be confessed that the municipal body does not enjoy 
the exclusive right of managing all the affairs of the locality. 
The principle of giving that right to the Municipality appears 
to be universally recognized ; but the extent to which it has been 
carried in practice has depended upon the comprehensiveness of 
the applications made to obtain it, for wherever the power has 
been sought it has been obtained. But where the municipal 
body has been supine, indifferent, or timid, from the conscious- 
ness of past mismanagement, it has obtained less ample privileges. 
One element, however, has been always infused into the consti- 
tution of the new body, that, namely, of requiring it to be elected 
by and accountable to the rate-payers. 

The town clerk of Manchester has, since 1843, solicited and 
obtained about half a score bills for the more effectual govern- 
ment of that town. Its Corporation have taken from pre-existing 
trusts and commissions, the paving, lighting, cleansing, sewering, 
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widening, and improving streets, &c. They have not only the 
supply but the manufacture of gas. They make the market- 
places; they maintain and regulate the markets and fairs; they 
maintain and manage their own police, and appoint their own 
stipendiary magistrate. They also manage their own bonding ware- 
houses; and in the last session they obtained a bill for buying up 
and conducting the town water-works. It is their boast that gas 
and water are supplied to the inhabitants at a cheaper rate in Man- 
chester by the Corporation than in any other town in England. 

Liverpool enjoys similar rights. There the mayor, aldermen 
and burgesses have the management of the police force, and of 
the markets. They construct and maintain sewers and drains, 
widen the streets, pave, flag, and cleanse them, and they also 
obtained in the last session a bill for buying up and maintaining 
the existing water-works. 

The right of doing the several things just mentioned has been 
extended of late years from the limits of the old Corporation to 
Toxteth Park, the townships of Everton and Kirkdale, and part 
of the township of West Derby, all embraced within the bound- 
aries of the borough as enlarged by the Municipal Reform Bill. 
These rights were secured to the Corporation of Liverpool by 
acts commencing in the year 1842, one of which, passed in 
the session of 1846, deserves particular attention. By this act, 
two sets of commissioners in Liverpool were deprived of their 
authority, which was transferred to and vested in the Municipal 
Corporation. One of these was the Paving Commissioners of 
Liverpool, and the other the Paving Commissioners of Toxteth 
Park. The former consisted of persons, half of whom were not 
members of the Corporation. Hence they were set aside. The 
latter were superseded when the sphere of their operations was 
embraced in the borough jurisdiction. ‘These commissioners were 
extinguished as anomalies, and not because any serious charges of 
mismanagement were made against them. The changes were, as 
a matter of course, conceded to a just and rational principle 
which pervades all the municipal laws of England. The Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool has.other powers of considerable value, relating 
to the docks, harbour, and the conservancy of the Mersey. 

In Glasgow the Lord Provost, Bailies, and Councillors have 
the paving, watching, cleansing, and lighting of the streets, and 
the regulation and maintenance of the police and markets. The 
Glasgow Municipal Police Act, passed in 1846, contains distinct 
recitals for these purposes, which show that the powers of local 
self-government possessed by that city are to the full as exten- 
sive as those entrusted to the Corporations of Liverpool and 
Manchester, By the act of 1846 just referred to, the municipal 
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boundaries and jurisdiction of the borough of Glasgow were 
extended, and different local commissioners, amongst which was 
a police establishment, not under the direction of the municipal 
authorities, were extinguished, and the management of the whole 
was absorbed by the town council. Sixteen members of that body, 
one from each ward, were declared trustees of the Clyde, under 
the River Clyde Acts: and these sixteen constituting a majority 
of the trust, the influence of the municipality predominates in 
the management of the river. 

The Corporation of the ancient city of Chester renewed and 
enlarged their municipal powers in the session of 1845, when 
they obtained an act for the better paving, lighting, and improv- 
ing the borough, and establishing new markets. ‘he recitals and 
references contained in this act, show that the Corporation have 
retained the usual police, watch, and wide-street powers; and 
the act provides for the transfer to the council of all powers pre- 
viously exercised for several of these purposes by certain local 
commissioners. The Corporation of Chester formerly had, but 
have not at present, the conservancy of the river Dee, and the 
management of its navigation. Many years ago an act was passed 
incorporating a company for that purpose. ‘The Corporation were 
consenting parties to that measure, and were nominated commis- 
sioners to watch over and restrain the proceedings of the com- 
pany. But the change is condemned in the Report of the Tidal 
HarbourCommissioners, who state that the navigation has suffered 
from it, and intimate that the Corporation have improperly surren- 
dered. and limited their lawful rights and property in the river. 

York and Bristol are towns in which a divided government 
appears to prevail in municipal matters. In York there are 
commissioners of paving, with whom the Corporation have no- 
thing to do. In Bristol the Corporation pave, cleanse, and light 
portions of the borough, but not the whole. In both, however, 
they appoint and manage the police. In both the ratepayers elect, 
and receive periodical accounts from the commissioners charged 
with local functions. 

This principle, it is true, is not fully carried out in the case of 
the London Corporation, the reform of which was deferred. The 
Commissioners of Paving and Sewers for the city continue to be 
elected by the old freemen, and not by the ratepayers at large ; 
while the division into wards is such as to produce great inequali- 
ties of representation: but even here, the right of sclf-govern- 
ment is at least nominally recognized. 

The privileges of the Corporation of London are, on the whole, 
far greater than those enjoyed by any municipal city in the em- 
pire. The Old Bailey, the police, paving, lighting, cleansing, the 
markets, the conservancy of the Thames and the port of London, 
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the building of bridges, and making new streets, all vest in the 
civic body. In one or two particulars other corporations are 
found to have acquired some powers which the Corporation 
of London does not happen to possess, but that is simply for- 
tuitous, and ceases to be anything but an objection to the 
argument when the circumstances of the case are explained. 
For instance, in Liverpool and Manchester, matters connected 
with sanitary improvement, and the widening of streets, 
have engaged much attention of late years. This has led to the 
introduction of various measures by which more stringent au- 
thority has been given to the municipal bodies there, not only to 
cleanse streets and lanes, but private houses. Lodging houses 
are now subject to inspection in those towns; and the owners 
may be compelled to build privies and ash-pits, and even not to 
let the cellars as lodgings, under severe penalties. The advantage 
of this power has been recently seen in Liverpool, when the 
cellars were all cleared of the Irish victims of famine and fever, 
who had crowded them to such an extent as greatly to en- 
danger the public health. So, too, in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, power is given to pull down falling or dangerous houses, and 
to forbid the rebuilding of houses upon their old sites wherever 
that would interfere with the predominating width of the street. 
We believe the London corporation possess no such powers 
under any of their private acts. But why? Simply, because as 
yet they have not applied for them. It is only of late years that 
they have been found necessary ; and it so happens, that since 
then the Corporation of London have not had occasion to solicit 
from the Legislature any measure of general improvement into 
which they could be appropriately introduced.* 

In a word, wherever, throughout the corporate towns of Great 
Britain we find any of the powers of local self-government in any 
hands but those of the municipal body, we may trace the excep- 
tion distinctly to some one or other of the defects, abuses, or 
chronic infirmities of the old corporations, which afew years back 
rendered a sweeping reform of those institutions indispensable. 

Accordingly, the constitutional principle thus uniformly acted 
upon at this side of the Channel, and which we contend ought 
to be established in Ireland also, has been recognized in the 
Health of Towns’ Bill, brought in during the last session by 
Lord Morpeth, and postponed only, as we trust, to be made more 
efficient and complete. That proposed to give to all the muni- 


* Many of the powers here referred to were given to the London Corpora- 
tion and parochial vestries by the New Building Act; but the machinery of 
local government in the metropolis is too complicated, and full of abuses, to 
admit of efficient sanitary regulation, without new measures of legislation ; 
for which we are glad to see a Commission appointed.—Ep, 
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cipal corporations in England, Wales, and Scotland, and to no 
other body wherever there is a municipal one, the powers neces- 
sary for its purposes, 

The measure did not include Ireland, which is, we presume, 
to have, and certainly requires, one of its own, 

It is remarkable that with the single exception of Belfast, no 
corporation in Ireland possesses the powers which are enjoyed 
universally in Great Britain. Nowhere is the difference in the 
government of the two islands more conspicuous than in this 
respect; and nowhere is it more unfortunate in its effects; for 
the want of the self-reliance which self-government alone can 
impart may be considered the main cause of the social evils of 
that country. 


“ Belfast, the first town in Ireland for enterprize and commercial 
prosperity, ranks second only to Dublin as a port, and has an income 
of £22,000 a year. Inthe year 1840, a new channel up to the town 
was opened, having nine feet of water at low tides, which has proved 
a great convenience to the fine steamers that daily run to Glasgow 
and Liverpool. But notwithstanding this, the improvements in the 
harbour are far from having kept pace with the rapid advance of the 
town. Until very lately the quays and docks have been private pro- 
perty, and thus have been permitted to oppose a barrier to improve- 
ment. The evidence furnished to the Tidal Harbour Commissioners, 
shows that they are still in a very neglected state ; and there is so 
great a want of accommodation, that steamers are often obliged to dis- 
charge their cargoes alongside the quays three abreast. Complaints 
are made of the state of the Custom House, which is indeed a mise- 
rable concern. It is also stated that the lower dock of the Lagan 
navigation is only one mile and a half above the town, and thus pre- 
vents the upward flow of the tide. In consequence of this, encroach- 
ments are being made on the banks of the river, and still more 
extensive encroachments are threatened by railway speculation. In 
short, everything points to the absolute necessity of vigilant control to 
enable this fine port to keep pace with the rapid strides both in manu- 
factures and trade of the capital of Ulster.”—Second Report, Tidal 
Harbour Commission, p. viii. 


After reading the implied censure thus conveyed by the Tidal 
Harbour Commissioners, the fact will probably be accepted as 
singularly suggestive and important, that in Belfast the only local 
matter not managed by the representatives of the community is 
the port and harbour. In every other respect the people manage 
their own affairs; and in all but this the superiority of Belfast 
over every other town in Ireland is marked and indisputable. 

In 1845 the Town Council of Belfast applied for and obtained 
the Belfast Improvement Act; in the session just closed, they 
obtained an amendment of that measure, which greatly enlarges 
the powers originally granted, and renders their application more 
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efficient. No other corporation in Ireland enjoys the same 
powers. Dublin alone applied for, but failed to obtain them. It is 
a curious coincidence that the proceedings of the same session of 
Parliament should record a refusal of any power of improvement 
to the Corporation of Dublin, and the grant of an additional one 
to the Corporation of Belfast, the former actually soliciting less 
than the latter obtained. 

The Town Council of Belfast, elected and acting under the 
Municipal Corporations’ Act, 3 and 4 Vict., c. 108, under the legis- 
lative authority thus obtained, manage the affairs of the borough 
on acomplete and effective scale. They construct new streets, 
cleanse the whole borough, prevent nuisances, appoint the police, 
regulate their duties, light the town with gas, provide and main- 
tain the markets, license and regulate hackney coaches and 
porters, and levy and apply the rates necessary for all these use- 
ful purposes. 

The superior prosperity of Belfast has been ascribed to various 
causes, of which race and religion have been insisted on as the 
chief. We believe the real cause is local self-government. The 
people have all the energy, industry, self-reliance, and enterprize, 
which, in all climates, and in connexion with all creeds, have 
ever resulted from this inestimable privilege. And as if to supply 
us with an experimentum crucis upon this subject, we find the 
affairs of Belfast managed as badly as the affairs of any other 
town in the only instance where the management is in hands 
which the people cannot control. 

Wherever this is the case the community suffers morally, 
socially, politically, and financially, as the following illustrations 
from the Irish Corporation and Tidal Harbour Reports will 
abundantly demonstrate :— 


“ The Harbour of Dublin, and the River Liffey, offer the first example 
of the correctness of these statements. Within the last thirty years 
many improvements have taken place; the depth of water over 
the bar and up to the City Quays has been increased several feet, 
by dredging, and by the bold measure of running out the Great North 
Wall; the traffic and consequent revenue of the port have more than 
doubled; and the latter has risen to £34,000 a year. Yet the evidence 
shews that the foundation of the quays is generally so imperfect that 
they will not in their present state admit of the river being further 
deepened ; that the South Quay, the resort of three-fourths of the 
shipping of the port, is encumbered at its foot by heaps of mud ; that 
the entrance into the Grand Canal Docks is all but blocked up by 
sand banks; and there is great want of graving docks; that there 
is but one public crane; that the port charges are very high; and 
that the ballast, of which, by Act of Parliament, the ballast office has 
a monopoly, and for which tt charges about double the market price, 
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is in many cases bad.”—Second Report of Tidal Harbour Commis- 
sioners, p. 6. 

Further information of a striking character is furnished in 
Appendix A, No. 2, under the head of Port and Harbour of 
Dublin :— 


“The ownership of the soil and bed of the river Liffey and port of 
Dublin is claimed by the Corporation of Dublin, under the charters 
of the city, granted by the 2nd John, and 13th Henry IIL, and in 
virtue of this claim they levy about £1,800 a year upon shipping, 
under the heads of slippage, anchorage, chapter and guild, Lord 
Mayor’s and water bailiff’s fees. 

“In 1707, the river having become extremely shallow, and nearly 
choked up, the conservancy of the port, by an Act of the Irish Par- 
liament, was vested in the Corporation of Dublin, with power to erect 
a ballast office, and to levy dues upon tonnage, &c., to be applied in 
amending and cleansing the river and port. 

“In 1763 they were empowered to license fifty pilots. By thir- 
teen successive grants of the Irish Parliaments, between the years 
1753 and 1780, the Corporation received £57,169, to enable them to 
build and complete the south, or ballast-office wall, with a proviso, 
that they should account every three years to the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council; this condition it appears was not complied with. 

“In 1786 all former Acts relating to the port were repealed, as 
having been found ineffectual, and a new board created by the style 
of ‘The Corporation for preserving and improving the Port of Dub- 
lin” which, under the more homely title of ‘The Ballast Board,’ has 
since managed the affairs of this port. 

“This board consists of twenty-two members, of whom the lord 
mayor of the city, the sheriff, and three aldermen, who represent the 
corporation, form a part. With the exception of these five ex-officio 
members, the board is self-elected, but subject to the approval of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council; once elected they are mem- 
bers for life, provided they are not absent from the meetings of the 
board without leave, for three months. Their services are entirely 
gratuitous. 

“The Act of 1786, and twelve others, the last of them being the 
Ist and 2nd Vict., ¢. 36, grant powers to the board to levy dues, to 
borrow money, to license pilots, to heave ballast, &c., and also de- 
fined the extent of the harbour jurisdiction, namely, from Barrack 
Bridge to Sutton Creek, on the north, and to Dalkey on the south, 
including the quays, walls, bridges, &c. 

“ Besides the dues and the above mentioned grants, made by the 
Irish Parliament to the Corporation of Dublin, it appears that the 
latter had borrowed large sums of money for the purpose of building 
the ballast office, or quay walls, whereof a certain amount was due 
for principal and interest; this became a debt chargeable upon the 
funds for improving the harbour and river. Since that time addi- 
tional sums have been borrowed, and although the board received 
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from Government, in 1814, the sum of £100,183, as purchase money 
of the Pigeon-house basin and premises, the whole of which has 
been expended, the debt has increased, and now amounts to £99,300, 


for the interest of which the annual income is subject to a charge of 


£4,114. 

“The total income of the port is about £33,000 a year; but the 
available portion of this appears to be £15,000, from tonnage dues, 
about £2,000 from surplus of ballastage, and £3,000 from quay wall 
rates; in all about £20,000 a year. 

“ The Harbour Board, as we have seen above, is composed of twenty- 
two members, five of whom are aldermen, &c. of the city corporation; 
for the remaining seventeen, the Act of Parliament requires no quali- 
fication; it is not necessary that the individual selected to fill a vacancy 
be a mercantile or nautical man, or represent the shipping interests, 
or in any way be connected with the city or its trade. 

“It will not create surprise that this constitution of the board, and 
the results of it, are viewed with considerable dissatisfaction by mem- 
bers of the mercantile body, and by the public generally. Lloyd's 
agent, after enumerating several causes of complaint in the harbour, 
says, in evidence, ‘ask the merchants of the city if complaints to the 
Ballast Board are attended to ?’ 

“ At Waterford, a capacious natural harbour, considerable exertion 
has been made to deepen the ford, and obtain a channel up to the 
town; but an extensive mudbank still lines the foot of the finest 
range of quays in the United Kingdom; the soil, dredged up in one 
part of the harbour, is dropped into the stream in another ; thousands 
of tons of refuse stone are annually swept into the river, from the 
quarries at Granagh; while the bridge, with its thirty-six arches and 
corresponding piers, and an opening for ships only eight yards wide, 
places a bar to the extension of navigation and improvement towards 
Carrick-on-Suir and Clonmel. 

“In 1816 an Act was passed for deepening, cleansing, and improv- 
ing such parts of the river Suir as constitutes the Port and Harbour 
of Waterford. Of those constituting the board, twelve are the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, and the remaining five are 
gentlemen of Clonmel ; the Directors-general of Inland Navigation in 
Ireland for the time being are also members of the board. In the 
event of a vacancy, the respective divisions elect one from their own 
class to fill it. The Act directs, inter alia, that four of the Commis- 
sioners chosen by the Chamber of Commerce should go out every 
three years, but be eligible for re-election; and that the harbour 
accounts be published annually in one or more local newspapers. 

“The income of the harbour is about £6,000 a year, arising from 
tonnage dues, ballast dues, and pilotage, but only about one-third 
of this sum is applicable to the improvement of the port, as the pilotage 
and ballast dues barely meet the demands on them; yet £2,000 
a year steadily laid out on improvements, on a systematic plan, 
will doa great deal, and it would be difficult to discover in what 
works such a sum has been laid out for the last twenty years, unless 
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it be in the hulks and gangways, which, it is to be feared, may prove 
a source of constant expense; the number of salaried oflicers appears 
unnecessarily great, and more than the small income would seem to 
warrant. The expense of the dredging machine, built specially for 
the port, and of the alterations consequent upon the ladder being at 
first too long, and now too short, has been heavy; the cost of dredging 
also is far higher than at any other port: 63d. per ton would be a fair 
average, including landing, while here it is 98d. per ton; and the 
highly objectionable practice has hitherto been pursued of throwing 
the soil overboard in the deep water of the King’s Channel. 

“The chief grounds of complaint at Waterford are:—that exten- 
sive accumulations are permitted to remain at the foot of the quays; 
that the soil dredged up in shallow parts of the harbour is dropped 
into the stream in the deep water of the King’s Channel; that thou- 
sands of ton of refuse stone have been swept into the river from the 
quarries at Granagh; that the Master of the Government Mail Packet 
has frequently the navigation of the river obstructed by stones thrown 
out by lighters; that the eastern end of the Burchell Bank has con- 
siderably increased within the last few years; and that since the 
present pilot master has known the port, the depth of water has de- 
creased in many places over the shoals and banks; that the Ford 
Channel still requires to be dredged, as well as the Creek Point Shoal 
and the Bar; that buoys are wanting on Broom IiIill, and especially 
on Seeds Bank, a dangerous slip, which extends two-thirds across 
the river. 

“The ladder of the dredging vessel, built expressly for Waterford 
Harbour, is represented to be too short, so that she can only dredge 
at certain places and at certain times of tide. The cost of dredging 
is 98d. on a ton, or nearly double the price at which soil is raised 
in most other harbours. The pilots are paid by salaries, and 
not by their earnings, and a heavy complaint is made by a merchant 
of New Ross, that the neglect of the Waterford pilots was the cause 
of the loss of his vessel on Dromore Bank, for which he could get no 
redress from the Ballast Board, nor even get the statement of his case 
listened to.” 


Turning from the Report of the Tidal Harbour Commis- 
sioners to that of the Commissioners of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, we find that, in Waterford, there is a “ local police too 
limited to preserve peace and order.” That body is appointed 
and maintained by the Corporation, who, however, have not the 
watching and lighting of the town. The consequence of the 
divided authority is, that all the money authorized to be levied 
for lighting and watching is applied to the former purpose, and 
the police of the locality is neglected. 

There is a Wide-Street Commission (23 & 24 Geo. III., ¢.52), 
which has worked very inefficiently. The regulation of hackney 
carriages is given to the magistrates at Quarter Sessions, The 
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only additional local power remaining to be noticed, that of sup- 
plying water, is in the hands of the Corporation, and appears to 
have been satisfactorily exercised. “ They had gone to consi- 
derable expense for that purpose,—and a contract was going for- 
ward for an additional supply.” 

Nothing is said of sewerage. It is evident that the powers 
extant for the purposes of local self-government in Waterford 
are few in number, and inefficient for the wants of the locality, 
How far this evil is increased by the distribution into different 
hands of the limited authority that exists, it is unnecessary to 
inquire. One thing, at least, is certain, and much to be re- 
gretted: Waterford was a place of flourishing trade; it is one 
no longer. Its exports are decreasing, its population almost 
stationary, its commercial wealth a by-gone wonder, its present 
aspect one of dirty languor and decay. 

Cork, in point of commodious situation, facilities for com- 
merce, and extent of trade, is one of the principal places in the 
empire. The number of its inhabitants, according to the last 
census, exceeds 100,000; the amount of receipts for its customs 
duties in 1845 exceeded £300,000; the value of its exports, 
according to the Irish Railway Commissioners, was, in 1839, 
£2,909,846, and of its imports, £2,751,684. These figures 
show all the elements of substantial importance. Unquestion- 
ably the local affairs of such a place ought to be administered 
upon some harmonious, approved, and satisfactory system. Here, 
however, we find them divided amongst a variety of incongruous 
bodies, courts, boards, and commissioners,—instituted at different 
times, ill-devised, clumsily appointed, loaded with debts—the 
natural consequence of ignorance, mismanagement, and cor- 
ruption, acting without concert or community of aim and in- 
terest, and keeping back rather than advancing the progress of 
civilization and improvement. 

According to the Report on Municipal Corporations in Ire- 
land (Part I, pp. 25-55), Cork, for the recovery of debts, rejoices 
in a Recorder’s Court, a Mayor’s Court, and a Court of Con- 
science; the last being. established under the Act, 3 Geo. I1V., ¢. 
85, which also gave birth to the Police Court, a very unpopular 
and ill-regulated office. 

In Cork, as in Dublin, the principal funds required for local 
purposes are levied and applied, not by the Town Council, who 
represent, and are responsible to, the rate-payers, but by one of 
the grand juries. The “ cess” is imposed pursuant to the Act, 
53 Geo. IIL, c. 3, and is an unjust one, according to the autho- 
rity of the Municipal Commissioners already referred to. But 
although the report to that effect was published so long ago as 1835, 
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neither the government, nor the corporation, nor the ratepayers, 
have made any effort to mend the matter. There are, besides, 
Street Commissioners, who derive their powers under the Act, 3 
Geo. IV., c. 85; but the City Grand Jury present, and by their 
officers collect the paving and lighting taxes,—the former amount- 
ing to £5,600 a year, and the latter to £3,200. These commis- 
sioners had borrowed, in the year 1835, the sum of £19,000 
from Government, and from private parties £26,476 18s. 5d. 

Cork is a principal seat of the corn and butter trades. The 
sale of the former article is regulated by the Corn Market Act, 
3 Geo. IV., c. 79, under which a set of trustees is appointed, 
consisting of the mayor, sheriffs, six town-councillors, six mer- 
chants—elected by the freemen of the city, and six landowners 
—presented by the grand jury. The Municipal Commissioners 
found that this body was in debt—and that the Corporation de- 
rived, on an average, £400 a year from the corn market. 

Next, there is the Pipe-Water Company, established under 
four acts of parliament. The capital consists of 100 shares, 
25 of which are held by the Corporation, a sum of £102 12s. 
being paid on each share. The management is nominally in a 
committee, appointed by the Court of D’oyer Hundred, who are 
elected for life; but virtually with the treasurer, who is one of 
the aldermen of the ward, and who has a principal interest in 
the affairs of the company—members of his family being holders 
of 22 shares. 

Then there are the Harbour Commissioners, appointed under 
the Act, 1 Geo. IV., c. 52, and consisting of the two members for 
the City of Cork, the mayor and sheriffs for the time being, five 
persons elected by the common council, and twenty-five by the 
freemen. Where, here we naturally ask, are the merchants and 
shipowners, chiefly interested in the business of the port? and 
why are the freemen, so notoriously corrupt, electors of the ma- 
jority of the commissioners? With such a constituency, we are 
prepared beforehand to find the board condemned as a monopoly 
by the Municipal Commissioners. More recently, this depart- 
ment of the local jurisdiction of Cork has been examined by the 
Tidal Harbour Commissioners, who say, in their Second Report, 
page 7 :— 


“The celebrated harbour of Cork stands pre-eminent for capacity 
and safety even in that country of fine natural harbours; the upper 
portion of it, which falls more immediately within the limits of this 
commission, extends from five miles below the city to Passage. ‘This 
part, since the year 1820, has been considerably deepened ; vessels of 
500 tons now come up to the city, and the traflic and income of the 
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port have proportionably increased ; yet the harbour is far from being 
in that state which a revenue of £8,000 a year, for the last twenty- 
five years, would warrant. Complaints are made that banks at the 
foot of the quays cause great risk to the fine steamers that ply between 
the city and Cove; that seven weirs cross the river Lee between 14 
miles of Cork, and impede the upward flow of the tide; that a wall 
has been built for 1,500 yards in a doubtful direction, to cross the 
set of the current, and is now left in an unfinished state; that the 
silt dredged up the channel is laid at the back of this wall, and washed 
down again into the river by every high tide; and that an area 
of 150 acres, over which the tides used to flow, has been partly en- 
closed, whereby a large portion of tidal water has been excluded. Yet 
this large space, if enclosed by a wall properly directed, and the loss of 
the excluded water compensated by dredging the upper part of the 
bed of the river, might be a benefit to navigation, and form a park 
for air and exercise for the citizens, instead of being left as a nui- 
sance ; in short, to quote the words of a highly respectable witness, 
‘the harbour of Cork has throughout been the victim of half mea- 
sures.’ ”"— Second Report of Tidal Harbour Commissioners, p. vii. 

“ Limerick, at the head of the estuary of the Shannon, the noblest 
river in the kingdom, and now, by the energy of the Board of Public 
Works, rendered navigable almost throughout its whole length, offers 
great facility for navigation and commercial enterprise. Here there 
is a magnificent bridge, built across the harbour at a cost of £85,000; 
yet, although the same Act under which it was erected expressly gives 
power for the construction of floating docks, the harbour still remains 
without a dock or place of shelter, and vessels at low water lie on the 
rocky bed of the river.”——Same Report, p. vii. 

“ Abundant evidence has been adduced to prove that at Limerick 
uncommon advantages of position are thrown away, and the enterprise 
of her merchants is paralysed, by the obstructions in the river navi- 
gation immediately below the city, and by the insecure state of the 
harbour, where ships are exposed to every storm. 

“Prior to 1823, the management of the port of Limerick was in 
the hands of the corporation of the city. In that year, an act was 
passed ‘for building a bridge across the river Shannon, and the 
construction of a floating dock to accommodate larger vessels fre- 
quenting the port,’ without which, the act recites, ‘the bridge could 
not be built with convenience to the said city.’ By this act, certain 
gentlemen connected with the county and city of Limerick and county 
of Clare were incorporated, under the title of the ‘ Limerick Bridge 
Commissioners ; and by a clause in the act, they are empowered to 
raise such sums of money as they might require for the purposes 
therein contained. Under this power, the commissioners borrowed 
£80,000 of the Board of Public Works, for the repayment of the 
principal and interest of which the merchants and traders of Lime- 
rick consented to the imposition of heavy rates and duties on their 
trade and shipping. 
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“In 1834, the trade of the port having greatly increased, it was 
found requisite to extend the powers of the former act, for the pur- 
pose of building additional quays and docks. ‘The preamble to this 
amended act recites, ‘that the money heretofore expended upon the 
works has been almost employed in the erection of the bridge and 
communication across the river, or in buildings connected therewith, 
and the shipping has as yet received no advantage from these works, 
while the trade and shipping have been subjected to very heavy rates 
and duties, which were imposed by the former act, in consideration of 
the benefit which the shipping trade would derive from the comple- 
tion of a floating dock, &c.’ The act goes on to appoint three 
additional commissioners, and authorizes the advance of a sum not 
exceeding £200,000 for the purposes of the act, upon the credit of 
the tolls and duties; and which sum was to be advanced, although 
the tolls, &c., were not of sufficient amount for the repayment of such 
loans, and although the actual or expected receipt or produce of the 
works would not be adequate to discharge the sum to be advanced 
within twenty years. 

“Tn virtue of this authority, the further sum of £45,000 was bor- 
rowed, and was expended in building additional public quays, and in 
making compensation to proprietors, but no docks were built ; the trade 
and shipping interests of the port, however, were subjected to a further 
increase of taxation, in order to repay the principal and interest of 
this whole debt of £125,000. Two-thirds of this sum, it is shown by 
the recital of the act, had been expended in building a bridge, which, 
however ornamental, as it may be and certainly is, to the town, isa 
positive obstruction to the harbour, and has already been, to a great 
extent, the cause of loss and damage to the shipping of the port. 

“ The insecure state of the present harbour may be judged of when 
it is mentioned, that, on the 6th and 7th January, 1839, in a heavy 
storm, several vessels broke from their moorings, and were dashed 
against Wellesley-bridge, causing serious damage. On the 26th Jan. 
1842, a still heavier gale occurred, which damaged more or less every 
vessel in the harbour, drove many of them against the bridge, and 
tore down the whole of the parapet and cornice on the south side. 
The damage done in these two storms to shipping and their cargoes 
was estimated at £24,000, or more than two-thirds of the sum re- 
quired to construct a floating dock. 

“ There are seventy-two ‘ Limerick Bridge Commissioners ;’ forty- 
two are for life, and fifteen are biennially elected by the ratepayers of 
the port ; twelve of these latter are shipowners. The income of the 
port is about £4,000 a-year, but, as the whole of this sum is mort- 
gaged to the Board of Public Works, the commissioners have no 
power to expend Is. on the harbour, and it is stated that the reply to 
every application for improvement is ‘that there are no funds.’ It 
appears in evidence, that the Shannon commissioners originally pro 
posed to effect improvements in the port, but that the bridge com- 
missioners declined their assistance, in the belief that they would 
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get funds to construct a floating dock. In this, however, they were 
unsuccessful. ‘To this information a few particulars from the report 
of Municipal Corporations may be advantageously added. 

“ The City Grand Jury levy for local purposes £6,000 a-year, and 
appoint their own treasurer and secretary, the keeper of the sheriff's 
prison, and the officers of the city jail. 

“There are local acts for paving, cleansing, lighting, and watching 
the parish of St. Michael, which comprises the modern town. For 
this twenty-one commissioners are named in the original act ; fourteen 
for life and seven removeable at the end of two years, and thencetor- 
ward to be elected triennially by the ratepayers. The amount of 
assessment for 1832 was only £3,004 6s. 1d. for lighting and paving 
the streets, salaries of parish officers, and interest on debt. 

“The tolls and markets of Limerick are in the hands of the Corpo- 
ration, and a profitable source of income. There is no public supply 
of water, either by the Corporation, joint-stock company, or private 
person, described or adverted to in the report; which is also silent 
upon the important subject of sewerage. 

“So much of late years has been done for the improvement of Lime- 
rick, and so considerable has been the increase of the shipping and 
trade of the port, that further and a rapid progress may be reasonably 
anticipated. ‘To insure that result, an end ought to be put to the old 
bridge dock, and the government debts ought to be equitably com- 
pounded for; and if the management of the bridge, the harbour, and 
the river Shannon were replaced under the authority of the Corpora- 
tion, with an Admiralty harbour-master, as at Liverpool, then we 
should, in all probability, see the future of this locality far exceed the 
past.”—See Smyth’s ‘Ireland,’ vol. ii. p. 283. 

Drogheda has been much improved by steadily dredging the 
river Boyne, and the revenue of the port has been more than 
double during the last few years. There is, however, much yet to 
be done, and there are various symptoms of neglect, that would 
vanish under efficient control. Like Galway, its whole dues are 
mortgaged for a debt incurred in improving the harbour. 


“Neither the amount of public money laid out upon the Boyne 
navigations, nor the total income derived from the traffic upon them, 
are positively known; according to one statement they have cost 
£120,000, and produced, in the year 1837, £775 15s. ”— Smyth’s 
‘ Ireland,’ vol. ii. p. 300. 

“The mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and commons of Drogheda, were in 
1729 constituted conservators of the river and port, and were empowered 
to erect a ballast-oflice, and to levy dues to be applied ‘to amending 
and cleansing the harbour.’ In 1759 and the following years parlia- 
mentary grants to the extent of £6,000 were made in aid of deepening 
the river. In 1790 certain harbour-commissioners were appointed ; 
and in 1797 they were authorized to enclose the strand in order 
to build quays. In 1827 the provisions of the act relating to the 
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harbour-commissioners were modified, additional powers were given to 
the commissioners, and they were authorized to raise £15,000 on the 
security of the harbour tolls. ‘They were also required to appoint 
and license pilots, to fix the rates of pilotage, and to make bye-laws 
for the government of the port. In 1842 an amended act was obtained 
for the improvement of the port and harbour of Drogheda, which re- 
pealed all the former acts ; and the commissioners now consist of the 
mayor of the borough for the time being, and twenty-seven others 
named in the act, being persons resident within seven miles of the 
town. ‘The qualification necessary for a commissioner is £50 a-year 
in perpetuity, or residence in a house valued at £25 per annum, or 
£800 of personal estate. One-third of the commissioners go out 
every year, but subject to re-election. ‘This act gives power to borrow 
£70,000, and authorizes the commissioners to deepen and remove ob- 
structions in the river, as far up as Oldbridge. 

“The chief complaints at Drogheda are, that the channel entrance 
of the river is not sufficiently beaconed and buoyed; that several 
large perches are wanted, and a buoy, on the North Bull Point; that 
the Carrick and other banks require to be dredged away; that, from 
want of depth, vessels are obliged to lié at some distance from the 
town quays; that a quantity of stones on the south side have fallen 
into the river, and the anchorage there is very bad; that the mooring 
rings are out of order, and that there is a want of mooring posts on 
the quays, and at Man-of-War Point; that the river requires to be 
widened at Greenhills, many of the short jetties to be removed, and 
the longitudinal walls to be strengthened and completed ; that the piers 
and large buttresses of the bridge cause the water to heap up to three 
or four feet, and, together with other obstructions above the bridge, 
prevent the free flow and proper scouring of the tide.” 


Suggestions for remedying some of these evils are offered in 
Smyth’s ‘ Ireland’ :-— 


“ Another desirable measure to accompany the proposed change 
would be the consolidation of several small works, kindred in their 
nature and objects, and not far removed from each other in point of 
situation, into one large and respectable undertaking. In this way 
several enterprises taken by the Board of Works from joint-stock com- 
panies would be restored to the management of their legitimate pro- 
moters, and they might at the same time be considerably benetited 
in several instances by appropriate amalgamations. For instance, the 
Upper and Lower Boyne Navigation ought obviously to be in the hands 
of one body. All three under separate managements will be petty 
speculations, and scarcely equal to the discharge of their respective 
expences. If united together and managed under one staff and one 
direction they would constitute a respectable and profitable under- 
taking.”—Smyth’s ‘ Ireland,’ vol. ii. p. 383. 

“There is reason to complain, too, that the improvements recom- 
mended by Nimmo, twenty years ago, have not yet been carried 
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out; a great part of which might have been done, even with the 
limited funds at the disposal of the commissioners, had a systematic 
course of proceeding been laid down, and steadily and vigorously 
acted upon.” 


Drogheda, if its contiguity to Dublin be considered, is a town 
which has displayed wonderful enterprise. Lying but thirty-one 
miles from the metropolis, it might be supposed to be unable to 
support an independent trade of its own. The fact, however— 
and it is a most agreeable one—is directly the reverse. The 
Drogheda Steam Boat Company confine their business to the 
commerce of the town; and they possess vessels which, in point 
of capacity, appointment, and successful trading, are not sur- 
passed by any others in the kingdom: such has been the work 
of the people—under 20,000 in number—when labouring by and 
for themselves. In other matters the case is different. There 
is here a variety of constituted authorities, doing many things 
badly, which, if consolidated, might be well done. There is a 
Corporation, deprived of full powers of local government; a 
Boyne navigation, once in the hands of private enterprize, but 
for many years managed and yet not improved by the Govern- 
ment; and there are Port and Harbour Commissioners, who are 


in debt, and have been for years past unable to complete their 
undertakings. 


“ Londonderry, on the Foyle, where the river expands into a spa- 
cious navigable estuary, has great natural advantages, which have 
been ill seconded by art. Mud banks encumber the foot of the quays, 
which might perhaps be kept free by simply guiding the course of 
the stream. The quays, chiefly private property, are in a neglected 
state, and project, apparently as the owners think fit, into the river. 
Complaints are made by sailors and pilots of the lights on Innishowen 
Head being on the same level—of the want of a light on Rathlin 
Island—and of the more glaring want of a beacon on the Carrigvanan 
Rock, which lies on the fair track of the steamers to and from the 
port.” 

Much more might be written respecting Londonderry, and 
the uses and abuses of corporate powers, as suggested by its past 
history ; for in no place have more flagrant proofs of the latter 
been afforded than are recorded in the Report of the Irish Muni- 
cipal Commissioners. We only advert to the point here for the 
sake of adding, that unless these powers, professing to be public 
and popular, be fully and freely placed in the hands of the com- 
munity generally, they are almost sure to lead to evils of the 
worst kind, and to the most comprehensive corruption. 

Galway, with the vast Atlantic in front, the immense water- 
power of Lough Corrib in the rear, its inexhaustible salmon and 
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sea fisheries, its valuable marble quarries, and a population of 
40,000 souls, ought to be a flourishing and well-conducted place. 
But the powers conferred upon the inhabitants are shared by 
several hands; and the trade of the town being unequal to sup- 
port so many staffs, everything appears to be inefficiently done. 
The work of improvement is thus found too expensive to be 
proceeded with. There is a gas company, which is joint-stock; 
there is a Board of Commissioners for managing the port and 
harbour, who are elected for life, and owe the Board of Public 
Works nearly £20,000, the interest upon which they are unable 
to pay; and there are also Town Commissioners, consisting of 
certain ex-officio members, such as the sheriff, recorder, and jus- 
tices of the peace, and twenty-one inhabitants, elected triennially. 

The case of the Irish Metropolis now demands our attention. 
The defects and abuses of the complicated machinery by which the 
local affairs of Dublin have been conducted for a long period 
have been pointed out and condemned in the following parlia- 
mentary documents:—1st, the Report. of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Municipal Corporations of Ireland, 1835; 2nd, 
the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the Irish Grand 
Jury Laws, 1842; 3rd, the Report of the Tidal Harbour Com- 
missioners, 1846. These reports will be found to bear full and 
complete testimony to the extravagance, mismanagement, and 
inefficiency, which prevails in the several departments for admi- 
nistering the affairs of Dublin, to which their contents refer. 
It appears, from these public documents, that for upwards of a 
century a great variety of experiments have been tried by the 
legislature for the accomplishment of this object; all anxiously 
avoiding the constitutiona! principle, and jealously withholding 
from the people at large the right of self-government; and all, 
on that account, signally failing. 

The powers of paving, lighting, cleansing, and sewering the 
city; of widening and improving the streets; of levying taxes for 
the salaries and maintenance of various city officers and esta- 
blishments—such as inspectors of weights and measures, coroners, 
the city gaols, &c.; which ought to be in the hands of the corpo- 
ration, are distributed among various separate and irresponsible 
authorities. 

The first of these is the Paving Board, which was established 
by an act passed in the year 1807 (47 Geo. III., c. 109), and 
which has not since been altered or amended. This Board re- 
ceived as rates, within the year ending January 5, 1847, the sum 
of £43,316 Os. 8d., and expended £44,208 12s. 1ld. The 
objections entertained against it, as set forth in the ‘ Statement’ 
of the Dublin Corporation, are principally as follows :— 

H2 
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“That the expense of the Board amounts to 23 per cent. upon the 
income received, and the number of persons employed would suffice to 
transact more than twice the extent of all the local affairs of the city. 
There are upon the establishment 2 superannuated and 3 acting com- 
missioners, a secretary with four clerks, a treasurer with a deputy and 
2clerks. There are, besides the collectors of rates, who are paid by 
a per-centage of sixpence in the pound on the amount collected, 36 
persons in the receipt of annual salaries, although the whole of the 
paving, lighting, and cleansing is executed by contract. 

“That although the Act of Parliament limits to the sum of £2,500 
a-year all salaries and allowances, those of the commissioners, secretary, 
treasurer ,and two supervisors excepted, that sum has been and still 
is considerably exceeded. 

“That the streets are badly cleansed, and that some of the most 
frequented thoroughfares have been left for years unflagged, to the 
great inconvenience of the public, while an unnecessary expenditure 
has been incurred in unfrequented quarters. 

“That the sewerage is, in some parts of the city, most defective, 
and, in other parts, has been totally neglected. ‘There are no drains 
in such principal thoroughfares and places of residence as Sackville- 
street, Merrion-square, Great George’s-street, Henry-street, Westland- 
row, ete., ete. So long ago as the year 1832 the inconvenience and 
danger to the health of the inhabitants, resulting from this great want, 
induced the Buard to prepare an extended plan of drainage, but no 
effort has since been made to carry that or any other into effect.” 


The Wide-Street Commissioners and the City Grand Jury are 
objected to on similar grounds, 

The Corporation very naturally sought to remedy these evils, 
and to obtain from the legislature a restoration of their constitu- 
tional rights. With this object they had the “ Dublin Improve- 
ment Bill” before parliament last session. In this bill they 
sought nothing but what they had a perfect right to demand; 
for it is strictly constitutional, both as to the principles on which 
it is based, and the provisions it contains. It proposed to give 
to the inhabitant rate-payers, through the municipal representa- 
tives elected by them, the power to levy and apply the rates and 
taxes required for the convenience, health, and improvement of 
their own locality, &c.; and it borrowed all the clauses intro- 
duced for these purposes from English precedents recently passed 
by Parliament. 

It was not to be expected that the boards in question would 
yield up their powers without a struggle. They represent the 
old ascendancy party, which was so deeply mortified by the 
Emancipation Bill, and still more by the reform of the Corpora- 
tion, which opened the door to the Catholic citizen for the first 
time after centuries of exclusion : for even when the law allowed 
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their admission, the spirit of exclusion had been too stern to 
relent in a single instance; no matter what social virtue, mer- 
cantile eminence, aptitude for business, or public spirit, appealed 
to their sense of justice and their patriotism. 

A vigorous opposition was, therefore, raised to the bill, by the 
minority which represents this party in the new Corporation. 

When notice of an intention to apply to parliament for the 
bill was given to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, they 
appointed Abraham Haywood, Esq., Q.C., and C. P. Brassington, 
Esq., of Dublin, Land Surveyor, to be surveying officers, in 
order to ascertain whether the act was called for. ‘These gentle- 
men inquired on the spot into the constitution and character of 
the boards, and the condition of those departments committed 
to their management. In the course of their investigation, they 
examined a number of witnesses on the part of the boards, and 
also on the part of the Corporation. 

Their report was presented in February last, with the minutes 
of evidence, and an appendix. It bears out substantially all the 
charges made against the boards, and yet it does not recommend 
their abolition. The surveyors evidently sympathized with the 
minority of the Corporation; softening down or explaining away 
whatever was unfavourable to them, and giving peculiar promi- 
nence and emphasis to the charges against the Corporation. 
These charges have, in our judgment, been fully and satisfactorily 
met in the ‘ Statement’ of the corporation, and in the very able 
letter to Lord Lincoln, by Mr. John Reynolds, chairman of the 
committee having charge of the bill, and now one of the mem- 
bers for the City of Dublin. 

Mr. Reynolds has shown no disposition to screen the Corpora- 
tion in any mal-practices. He is a rigid economist; a mortal 
hater of jobs; a man of indomitable courage and perseverance ; 
in a word, an Irish Joseph Hume. We have seen him contend- 
ing for economy, on the floor of the Town Council; pleading 
for the over-taxed poor; demanding clear accounts, when all 
O’Connell’s influence, backed by a majority, was not very fairly 
used to put him down. But in vain: he stood firm as a rock, 
and gained his point; and we augur that he will prove an active 
and a useful member of the House of Commons, to which he will 
bring tact, firmness, energy, and knowledge, which cannot be 
despised, even in that assembly. He could not have a better sub- 
ject matter on which to try his “’prentice hand ” as a legislator, 
than the present state of the municipal corporations of his country. 

A few extracts from his pamphlet will throw more light on 
this subject, and give some specimens of his plain speaking. 

“Tt is thus plain, and under the hands of commissioners them 
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selves, that within the short period of a year, the Paving Board 
made two returns of the amount of salaries of the officers of that 
establishment, the one amounting to £2,783 1s. 4d., and the other to 
£5,039 18s. 4d. I will not give this a name or character. I will 
not call it error, ignorance, contradiction, deception, or misrepre- 
sentation; but I will tell your Lordship, that the attention of the 
Surveying Officers was especially drawn by me to the discrepancy 
between the two accounts, and that no notice is taken of the circum- 
stance in their report; and having done that, I am content to leave 
it to your Lordship to decide whether it is fit that the pockets of the 
rate-payers of Dublin should be left for the future to the unchecked 
talent of such accountants as these. 

“Passing from the accounts of these gentlemen to the expense 
they put us to for paving our streets badly, for leaving them unswept, 
covered with filth, and so badly sewered that twenty per cent. of the 
deaths which occur in a year are sworn to have been produced by the 
defective sanitory condition in which this board has placed us, after 
having been in office for twenty years, I shall, I flatter myself, satisfy 
your Lordship that a very grave responsibility indeed will attach to 
the public man who will now stand forward and oppose the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin in the legitimate effort they are making to obtain those 
powers, and those only, which have for the same purposes been 
granted to all Corporations in England.”—>p. 13. 

“The heads of these several departments have been unable to 
enforce punctuality and efficiency from the persons employed under 
them, in consequence of the neutralizing and controlling effect of 
government interference and favour extended on various occasions to 
those subordinate officers. This it was that rendered them insensible 
to the objections alleged against the powers of the Wide Street Com- 
missioners, and which, I am sure, need only be stated to your Lord- 
ship to procure your assent to their force and pertinence. For, my 
Lord, they are as objectionable as the Paving Board. They are 
appointed by the Crown for life; they are in no respect responsible 
to the rate-payers, and there is no qualification, not even residence, 
required for the office. They publish no accounts, although em- 
powered to levy rates and borrow money, except under such special 
circumstances as those mentioned in the preceding case of the Paving 
Board. They have incurred a debt of £52,763 12s., for which the 
inhabitants of Dublin have for many years and are still bound to pay 
five per cent. interest, although the Commissioners might on various 
occasions have borrowed money on the securities they can offer at 
four per cent.”—p. 18. 

“T have next, my Lord, to invite your attention to the Grand Jury 
system, which I submit ought not to be continued under its present 
constitution. The Grand Jury is a body of gentlemen chosen at the 
will and pleasure of the high sheriff, and vested with an unlimited 
power of taxation, for the exercise of which they are under no 
responsibility to the rate-payers. They are invariably taken from 
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one small circle. They are Wide Street Commissioners and Ballast 
Board Commissioners, under another name—so that all our taxation 
is practically vested in the hands of about twenty persons. The 
citizens indeed have a right of traverse before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, but in practice that right is a nullity.” 

Mr. Reynolds thus refers to the spirit in which the report was 
drawn up. 

“ The chief object of the report, my Lord—that of which it never 
loses sight for a moment—is to do as much damage as possible to the 
Corporation, preserving at the same time, just so much regard to 
appearances as might give additional weight to its indirect and 
insidious attacks. It seeks throughout to raise the impression, with- 
out making any charge in clear and explicit language, that the 
Corporation is an inefficient body, a body composed of men possessing 
none of the qualifications usually demanded in the depositaries of 
power. Coincident with this design, and assistant to it, is an artfully- 
sustained effort to hold up the irresponsible Commissioners, whoin it is 
sought to set aside, as meritorious public officers, whose moderation, 
diligence, knowledge, aptitude for business, and zeal for the general 
interest, present a laudable contrast to the opposite qualities of their 
would-be successors. It is not often that a deep diplomatist is dis- 
covered in the person of a surveying officer; yet I am satisfied, that 
when your Lordship has studied that production as I have done— 
when you have looked at all its points—the power it displays of 
suppressing truth and suggesting falsehood, without laying its author 
open to a direct charge of mendacity—its admirable disposition of 
the strong and weak parts of a case so as to produce an impression 
upon the reader agreeable to the special views of the writer, though 
unsupported by truth or fact—with what subtilty and skill it can 
insinuate an unfounded charge, or convey an unjust imputation in a 
seeming panegyric—when your Lordship has examined it in this 
light, I venture to think that you will agree with me, that the gen- 
tlemen who signed this document were much misplaced when they 
were selected as the under-workers of the Woods and Forests—-and 
that their proper sphere would be in the office of a Bresson or a 
Guizot.”—p. 37. 

These public boards, appointed by Government to do the work 
which properly belongs to the people, are part and parcel of a 
system which, as Lord Clare truly said, “ would beat down the 
most powerful nation of the earth.” Those who would fully 
understand its pernicious effects, spreading over the whole of 
society like a pestilence, and accounting for all the degrading 
anomalies which mark Irish affairs, should read the chapter on 
Public Works and Joint-Stock Enterprises, in Smyth’s ‘ Ireland, 
Historical and Statistical.’ Of the general excellence of this work 
we have not left ourselves room to speak here, but, as connected 
with our subject, we earnestly recommend our readers who wish 
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well to Ireland, to study the fourteenth chapter, from which we 
shall extract a few paragraphs :— 


“And so it must always be—so must the people continue to be 
poor and discontented while kept every way dependant—while de- 
barred the wholesome liberty and strengthening discipline of applying 
the accruing profits of business, and the accumulations of industry, to 
create new avocations, and open out fresh sources of emolument, as 
their own self-improving spirit and the energy of successful experience 
may suggest. So must it always be, on the other hand, while the 
chief occupation of the local government that restrains and impover- 
ishes them, consists in fashioning out, in filling with abject depen- 
dents, and feeding with the public money pompous institutions for 
taking all measures out of the hands of those who, in a free country, 
are the fittest to perform them. 

“In Ireland, the government monopoly of everything of this kind 
has been penetrating and rigid beyond all example. If it is to be 
matched anywhere, it can only be in China. ‘There is not a single 
department or office of private enterprise for which a government 
board has not been set up, with a liberal staff of officers and clerks, 
with good salaries, and the royal arms on all the seals. As stated in 
Chapter I, you cannot offer to make a road, improve a navigation, 
drain a marsh, cut a canal, construct a railway, pave a street, or light 
n town with gas, but you are stopped by a government board already 
established to point’out to all men how in such cases they shall pro- 
ceed ;—or by a government commission appointed to furnish the 
necessary excuse for putting you down upon authority as a pre- 
sumptuous adventurer, ignorant of the matter with which you are 
meddling, and every way unqualified to compete with the intelligence 
and acquirements of men selected by government as the only 
competent persons to be entrusted with the task of informing the 
country that no undertaking of the kind can be so well understood, 
or so efficiently accomplished as by a government officer, with a 
cabinet minister as his patron, and the Treasury as his paymaster. 
Thus, at every turn, and upon all occasions, the powers that be fuil 
net to extend their guardian care, and overpower with officious 
assistance. Either by a commission to enquire, or a board to execute, 
her majesty’s loyal subjects in Ireland are sure to be spared the 
trouble of thinking and acting for themselves wherever it happens to 
be thee pee uliar province of the community to provide as it seems best 
for the attainment of oljects which are exclusively and pre-eminently 
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nothing of which all the patronage and profits are not wholly its own ; 
and thus, ere long, he abandons the vain idea of bettering his country 
or himself, disgusted as often by the indifference as by the conceit of 
the heads of office, or thwarted by the manceuvres of their jealous 
dependents, who dread in the progress of independent talent the sub- 
version of the wretched system upon which they have contrived to 
raise themselves to good salaries and some rank in the tinsel suite of 
the second-hand royalty of Ireland. 

“And wretched, indeed, is that system,—spreading everywhere 
like an epidemic, and corrupting everything with which it connects 
itself. ‘To its paralyzing consequences, much of the evil under which 
Ireland deeply suffers is to be traced. 

“Tfow neat a machinery of political corruption may thus be sect to 
work,—how aptly the wasting strength of party warfare may thus 
be recruited,—how reluctant votes may thus be won over, and the 
public service may be shamefully abused, while large personal for- 
tunes are unblushingly realized, can require no explanation here. 
As little can it be necessary to point out that this is neither a just 
nor a substantial development of the resources of the country, but a 
foul and scandalous sustainment of private advantages, subversive of 
all public virtue and national improvement. The value of such 
resources in the hands of an adroit and sedulous manceuverer may be 
estimated by the assertion of close observers, who do not hesitate to 
declare, that there are not a few estates in Ireland the rentals of which 
have been doubled by a cunningly contrived application of the public 
money to their improvement in the manner here adverted to. 

“These mercenary practices have not been of recent origin. The 
writer of the MS.* § Account of Ireland,’ in the British Musewn, 
repeatedly quoted from in Chapter XIL., observes, under the date of 
1753, fas a redundancy in the treasury had occasioned so much dis- 
cussion and dispute, it seemed now determined that the same cause 
of contest should never occur again. For this purpose the House of 
Commons now began to appropriate a considerable part of the addi- 
tional duties to their own use. This was done under the pretence of 
encouraging public works, such as inland navigation, collieries, and 
manufactories of different kinds. But the truth is that most of the 
public works were private jobs carried on under the direction and for 
the advantage of sume considerable gentlemen of the House of Com- 
Tht. By this means the parliamentary leaders perter tly answered 
their own views—they gratific d their friends, impoverished the trea- 
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unaccountable, government seemed to acquiesce in it without com- 
plaining.’ The statements made in this chapter, and the further 
details still to be given, will abundantly prove that the example set 
by the Irish parliament in this respect has been keenly followed up 
and excelled by an unbroken succession of Irish members in the 
British legislature. 

“Precisely the same ideas were expressed upon the subject by Lord 
Clare in his celebrated Union speech. ‘But the Commons took 
effectual care that the question should not occur a second time, by 
appropriating every future surplus to their private use, under the 
specious pretence of local public improvements. Windmills and 
watermills, and canals and bridges, and spinning-jennies were pro- 
vided at the public expense ; and the parliamentary patrons of these 
great national objects were entrusted with full discretionary powers 
over the money granted to complete them. From this system of 
improvement a double advantage arose to the Irish aristocracy: it 
kept their followers steady in the ranks, and, by reducing the crown 
to the necessity of calling for supplies, made the political services of 
the leaders necessary for the support of government. But the pre- 
cedent was fatal, and a system has gradually been built upon it which 
would beat down the most powerful nation of the earth.’ 

“This system served Lord Clare with an argument for the Union, 
but its abuses were continued in full play long after the Union was 
carried. Parliamentary loans and grants, in aid of public works and 
for the employment of the poor, up to our own time, have either been 
treated as bounties to the landed interest, or have been distributed, 
with a very few moderate exceptions, as favours and rewards amongst 
the political partisans of the government of the day, or applied to the 
improvement of districts in which persons of that description have 
held large possessions. 

“Parliamentary jobbers, and improvers of their own properties out 
of the national funds, have not constituted the only noxious body thus 
engendered. An impudent race of unprincipled pretenders sprung 
up as soon as it became understood that the gleanings of this political 
harvest yielded large profits to those who were hired to reap it. As 
political influence decided the merits of almost every project, the 
profits of working each in its turn were dropped as prizes into the 
laps of adroit political agents. Whole families have thus made for- 
tunes by nothing but trading in government grants and public works. 
While such plotters flourished, no measure, however beneficial, had 
the least chance of success, without official patronage in the first in- 
stance. The jackalls of the jobs thus fastened upon the Treasury 
were not slow in teaching the dependants and instruments of the Cas- 
tle of Dublin how much it would be to their interest also if all under- 
takings of this class were to become, in one shape or other, government 
concerns. Mercenary combinations quickly followed ; everything was 
meddled with, but nothing flourished. These men—and their race is 
not yet extinct—have eaten like locusts into the heart of the public 
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good in Ireland. Insidious, plausible, insatiable, and ever sedulously 
alive to gain, they have equally been remarkable for their advocacy 
of the cause of national improvement, and for the large sums which 
they have obtained under the pretence of advancing it. Desti- 
tute of honour, and incapable of party attachment, they have marked 
every new administration upon its accession to office as their prey, 
and made it their especial policy to render themselves agreeable or 
serviceable to it early in its career. Once their talons are fixed, they 
take a firm grasp, which they never relax while there is a boon to be 
granted, or a shilling to be expended. They have been the creatures 
of all governments, and have used each in its turn to their selfish 
purposes. Successive administrations have decayed and broken down, 
while these, the parasites of their power, have clung, like ivy, to the 
ruin, the only green and flourishing spots upon the extending waste. 
They have touched everything, and ncthing has prospered in their 
hands, or been profitable to any persons but themselves; and yet such 
has been their address, or the infatuation of almost every minister in 
Ireland, that they continue to enjoy constant regard, and are pluralists 
of the most lucrative offices and employments in the country. With 
them, government mines, government canals, government navigations, 
government roads, and government railways, have always been favo- 
rite objects of praise and attachment. In this way the country has 
been made to bear the loss of millions; enormous prizes have been 
won in the great lottery of jobs, and proportionate gains have accrued 
to the flatterers and retainers of those through whose weak and par- 
tial hands these profuse applications of the national resources have 
passed. Nothing has been too high for their ambition, or too low for 
their avarice ; they have taken £500 for working a quarry, and half 
a million for improving a navigation. Carefully and minutely should 
their professions and conduct be studied by all persons who, to bor- 
row the words of one of the oldest and most pains-taking of Irish 
statistical writers, ‘would represent the most natural causes of the 
poverty of the country, by discovering, not only the grand robbers of 
its treasure, but the lesser thieves that creep in at every window, and 
pilfer every house, and pick every pocket, whereby not only the 
noble and wealthy, but the mean and poor are daily made poorer.’”* 
Let the people of Ireland, then, take their work into their own 
hands; and let them peremptorily insist, that the Legislature 
shall not withhold from them the natural right to do so. Let 
them be firmly persuaded of this great truth in political econo- 
my, that the capital which really, healthfully, and permanently 
enriches a nation, must spring from the skilful and persevering 
industry of its own people. It is not the streams which are con- 
ducted from a distance, but the native springs, which are inde- 
pendent of foreign power and its fluctuations, that clothe a nation 





* Smyth’s ‘Ireland,’ &c., vol, 2, pp. 269—273-6, 
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with perennial prosperity. But these springs must be free; the 
Government must not intermeddle with them. Let the tenure of 
land be put on a right footing, and the savings of agricultural 
labour will soon accumulate into capital, which will naturally be 
diverted into the channels of trade and commerce. And that the 
commercial spirit may exert all its beneficial influence on the 
national character of the Irish, the condition of their towns must 
be attended to. A merely agricultural population is always sta- 
tionary and serfish. To the towns and their influence we must 
look for the elements of social progress and improvement. It is 
by them the Irish character is to be redeemed, and the nation 
elevated. ‘Travellers, in visiting Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and 
Limerick, have often been struck with the filthy and neglected 
condition of many of the streets, and we have heard some of 
them say, “ What an unimproveable race these Irish are! They 
blamed the old corporations for the neglected condition of the 
towns; but now the Celts have got into power. ‘They have got 
the municipalities in their own hands, and shout for repeal in 
their civic robes. But they must show themselves capable of 
managing the affairs of a petty borough, before they can be 
allowed to govern a nation. Let them pave and sweep the streets, 
and improve their navigable rivers and harbours, and then we 
may give them credit for the capability of self-government. But, 
while they thus dream of a ‘splendid phantom,’ and boastingly 
tell us what great things they would do under certain imaginary 
circumstances, ‘while realities with which they should deal are 
giving them the lie at their own doors,—they cannot expect us to 
treat their pretensions with much deference. Dwelling, as they 
do, contentedly in dirt and disorder, while declaiming on theories 
of government, they remind us of the lady described by Pope:— 
‘Though Artemisia talks by fits 

Of councils, classics, fathers, wits, 

Reads Malebranche, Boyle, and Locke, 

Yet in some things methinks she fails ; 

’T were well if she would pare her nails, 

And wear a cleaner smock.’ ” 

The Englishmen who uttered such reproaches as these, how- 
ever, were not aware that the Irish corporations were placed on 
a totally different footing from those of England and Scotland. 
The latter enjoy substantial power; the former were humoured 
with its shadow. The people of the “ second city in the empire” 
cannot pave, or cleanse, or light their own streets. The func- 
tions of government are in the hands of parties over whom they 
have not the least control, and who, nevertheless, can tax them 
without limit, 
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But the Irish would deserve these reproaches, and a thousand 
times worse, were they any longer tamely to endure this truly 
degrading inferiority. Let them demand for their corporations 
all the powers enjoyed by the British municipalities. If they 
are to be blamed for not working, let them insist that their right 
arm may not be tied up by the legislature. Let Dublin set a 
worthy example in this matter. The case of the corporation, if 
fairly stated, is one that Parliament cannot disregard, if only for 
shame. How could Sir Robert Peel vote against the Dublin Im- 
provement Bill, if he still recollects his important declaration as 
to the government of Ireland on his retiring from office? How 
can Lord John Russell, the friend of constitutional freedom, 
maintain the anomalous and irresponsible boards which now tax 
the citizens of Dublin? How can Lord Clarendon oppose the 
corporation in seeking the legal and necessary power to follow 
out his own excellent advice to them, in his reply to their ad- 
dress on his accession to office ? 

But let there be no more blundering, no more premature at- 
tempts, to give pretexts for opposition. Let the corporations 
choose able and honest men to represent them ; let well-digested 
measures be brought forward and laid before Parliament and 
before the English public; and let the cause, whose justice is 
thus made manifest, be prosecuted with wisdom and perseverance 
—and then Ireland may soon be in a position to show that she 
only wanted to be free of the incubus of a government which 
made its seat of power in Dublin Castle the fountain-head of 
jobbing and corruption, and whose main object ever was to re- 
press the energies of the people. Happily, the principle of that 
government is changed now; let the machinery be changed also, 
Let the old anomalous, inefficient, unconstitutional boards be 
swept away,—and let the capability, integrity, liberality, and 
public spirit of the new corporation be put fairly to the test. 
The times are favourable for such an experiment. The recent 
elections have shown that faction is expiring in Ireland. Con- 
servatives, who have shown by deeds their love of country, like 
Mr. Monsell, and Sir Lucius O’Brien, have been preferred at 
the hustings to pledged Repealers; and even the priests, who 
backed the Repeal candidates, have complained that they could 
not get a hearing from their own flocks. This is a very signi- 
ficant change in the temper of the people, and clearly shows 
the Government by what means the affections of Ireland may 
he won. 

Let justice be fully done; let Irishmen be trusted with their 
rights, and all will yet be well. J.G. 
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Art. V.—The Philosophy of Trade, or Outlines of a Theory of 
Profits and Prices, including an Examination of the Principles 
which determine the relative value of Corn, Labour, and 
Currency. By Patrick James Stirling. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd, Tweeddale Court. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. 1846. 


NEW work of ability on Political Economy is at all times 
acceptable, and it would ill become any friend of improve- 
ment to slight it as a science, at a time when England is indebted 
to it for one of the greatest triumphs of modern ideas,—the triumph 
of free trade. When the year which has last gone by shall be marked 
in the history of our nation, and our posterity commemorate 
with honour the names of Cobden and of Bright, we trust that 
associated with them will be the names of the Political Econo- 
mists who conceived and pointed out the work. To them we 
are indebted for the abstract truths which the League, with an 
admirable perseverance, worked into legislative enactments. 

Perhaps it will be difficult for a future generation to conceive 
how the present, for so long a period, could have been contented 
to remain laden with chains which it had itself forged; or how 
man, even among the manifold absurdities of which he is capable, 
could ever have thought of tying up his own legs to enable 
himself to walk better; for in such a light, by any thinking 
mind, must those tactics be regarded which seek to impede the 
natural tendency by which the surplus produce of one country 
flows into another, and the scarcity of one country is relieved by 
the abundance of its neighbours. 

Let us hope that now, when this great mistake in the policy of 
our nation is rectified, not only other nations will adopt the same 
course, but that the same earnest struggles which have availed to 
carry through one great measure, will be applied to sweep away 
remaining abuses. 

Mr. Stirling, in his preface, claims for his work the somewhat 
rare distinction of having been written and published from no 
other motive but the pursuit of truth. The result of his inves- 
tigations, which lies before us in the present volume, seems at 
least to justify his statement, by the nature of its contents, inas- 
much as the style is singularly divested of ornament, and no 
attempt has been made to render it interesting to the general 
reader. 

It stands before us a strictly philosophical work, interesting 
only to those who are anxious to become masters of the science 
of political economy, or to ascertain whether they are already 
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masters of the ideas promulgated by the political economists who 
have preceded them. For this purpose the book in question 
seems eminently fitted, from the extreme clearness of its illustra- 
tions, and the almost geometrical form of its doctrines and 
demonstrations. 

If then, to those who are conversant with the works of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, McCulloch, and Mill, it may not furnish ideas 
at once new and tenable, it yet may enable them to test the 
accuracy of their knowledge of the doctrines of these eminent 
men; and in considering with the author the points in which he 
differs from them, his readers will necessarily be obliged to form 
opinions for themselves, and obtain a clearer view of the points 
in dispute than they otherwise would probably have done. 

Mr. Stirling divides his subject into five parts. The Ist book 
treats of Value-—The 2nd of Labour.—The 3rd of Profits.— 
The 4th of Rent.—And the 5th of Foreign Trade. 

In the last four of these books, wherever the doctrine of value 
is concerned, Mr. Stirling differs entirely from Mr. Ricardo— 
erroneously in our opinion, but still consistently with himself: 
Mr. Stirling, thinking that the value of a commodity (by which 
he means its exchangeable value, the price it fetches in the market) 
is fixed by supply and demand; Mr. Ricardo maintaining, on the 
other hand, that the exchangeable value of a commodity, though 
modified temporarily by supply and demand, is permanently fixed 
by the quantity of labour worked up in the commodity—in other 
words, its cost of production. 

It is true that Mr. Ricardo creates some confusion, and subjects 
himself to misinterpretation by using the word value in two 
senses, sometimes to express exchangeable value, the market 
value of a commodity, and sometimes in a sense peculiar to him- 
self to express the cost of production, which he calls the natural 
value of the commodity, but which properly is not value at all, 
but the regulator of se 

It is rather remarkable, however, that, notwithstanding the 
theory of Demand and Supply, which Mr. Stirling carries so 
consid through four of his five books—in the Ist book, on 
“Value,” Mr. Stirling acknowledges the leading principles of Mr. 
Ricardo, though in the other books, and particularly in the next 
book, on “ Labour,” he appears to lose sight of this, and to dis- 
claim all agreement with him. Indeed, in one and the same chap- 
ter* Mr. Stirling both agrees and disagrees with Mr. Ricardo on 
the same point, though in most of the other chapters he adheres 
to his own theory, consistently with the remaining four books. 





* The 4th of the Ist book. 
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None will gainsay the truth of the first proposition in the 1st 
book, viz., “ parts of a commodity cannot rise or fall in value in 
respect of each other.” But the second chapter requires con- 
sideration. 


“ The value of one commodity in relation to another, or the quantity 
of one commodity for which a determinate portion of another will 
exchange, is less or greater according as the total supply of the one 
commodity is increased or diminished in proportion to the total 
supply of the other.” 


Here we have Mr. Stirling’s Theory of supply and demand. 
In this instance he seems to suppose a case which would be of 
rare occurrence, where only two commodities are brought to 
market to exchange for each other. We will try Mr. Stirling’s 
Theory first in this extreme case. 

A brings a quantity of hops to market, the produce, we will 
suppose, of three months’ labour. B brings turnips, the produce 
of three months’ labour. A exchanges his commodities for B’s, 
but before their bargain is concluded, C brings turnips into the 
market, also the produce of three months’ labour. According to 
Mr. Stirling’s theory, A’s hops would now exchange not only 
for B’s turnips, the produce of the same amount of labour as his 
own commodity, but for C’s in addition, and B and C would be 
exchanging their turnips, the produce of six months’ labour, for 
hops, the produce of half that labour. Now we deny that the 
exchange would take place on such terms, and maintain that B 
and C would refuse to part with their commodities at so great a 
loss to themselves, but would sooner take their commodities back 
and wait for another opportunity; or, in default of it, employ 
part of their land and labour in producing hops for themselves. 

Such would be the mode of procedure in the extreme case here 
mentioned ; but it would very seldom happen that B and C would 
not find other commodities at market wherewith to exchange 
their own at a more equitable rate, without the necessity of trans- 
ferring their capital (their labour) to another branch of trade. 

No one can seriously imagine that any commodity would 
continue diminishing in value with no alteration in the cost of 
production, in the manner here stated by Mr. Stirling. 

Take two horses to a market, where we will suppose they can 
he exchanged for no other commodity than sheep. When you 
first arrive, there may be ten sheep, whose value may he equal to 
the value of your two horses. In an hour another competitor 
appears with a flock of sheep. How will the exchange stand 
now, according to Mr. Stirling? The two horses would now 
exchange for the first ten sheep and the whole of the last flock 
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added to them, or for whatever additional number may come to 
market, provided the supply of horses be not increased, as no 
limitation whatever is put to their value by Mr. Stirling. 

But this is absurd: therefore it is quite clear that Mr. Stirling’s 
proposition does not hold good, and that demand and supply, 
alone, do not fix the price of these commodities. It remains to 
be seen what does. We hold with Ricardo that cost of produc- 
tion fixes the exchangeable value of commodities ; and we submit 
our principles to the same ordeal as Mr. Stirling’s. 

We take our horses to market; the cost of producing, training, 
and taking them to market, with the ordinary rate of. profits, 
amounts (we calculate) to £50; we therefore offer them to the 
sheep-owners for that sum, or for its equivalent in sheep, viz., 
the number of sheep which in the cost of producing, rearing, and 
bringing to market, together with the ordinary rate of profits, 
make up the same sum of £50. Let the number of sheep in the 
market be doubled, all the sellers being in want of horses, and we 
at once admit that the value of the harses would be increased 
somewhat beyond their natural value or cost of production, since 
the inconvenience to the sheep-owners of not procuring a horse 
or disposing of their own commodity would induce them to sub- 
mit to make less than the ordinary profits on this occasion, 
rather than wait, or adopt the alternative of providing themselves 
with horses in some other manner. But if the horse-dealer, 
taking advantage of this fact, endeavoured to obtain double the 
number of sheep for his horses, although the cost of production 
or natural value of his horses remained the same, he would 
speedily find out his error by finding no bidders for his horses 
at all. 

Thus we see that fluctuations in supply and demand act 
only as temporary disturbing causes of value; and even that only 
to a moderate extent, unless in cases of necessity, in which the 
buyer must buy, or the seller must sell, immediately. 

Strange to say, this is the very doctrine maintained by Mr. 
Stirling himself, in the 4th chapter :—“The entire products of 
equal capitals are intrinsically of equal value; and their actual 
value in the market always tends to par or equality.” This is 
Mr. Stirling’s fourth proposition, which we maintain as firmly 
as himself, but which is diametrically opposed to his favourite 
theory of demand and supply. What is this but Mr. Ricardo’s 
doctrine expressed in other words? Do you not express precisely 
the same fact in these two propositions—The cost of production 
of two horses equals the cost of production of ten sheep—or, Two 
horses and ten sheep are the products of equal capitals? And 
what is capital itself but accumulated labour? What is expen- 
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diture of capital but expenditure of labour? The farmer who 
employs thirty labourers, employs capital to that amount in the 
form of wages of labour. The manufacturer who uses a steam 
engine employs capital in the shape of accumulated labour; 
resolve that into its elements, and you find its cost of pro- 
duction in the wages of the workmen employed to make the 
machine. In this chapter Mr. Stirling generally agrees with 
Mr. Ricardo ; see particularly page 22, where he describes clearly 
the means by which any deviation from this law is rectified by 
the transference of capital from one branch of trade to another. 
Nor does Mr. Stirling make any objection to Mr. Ricardo’s doc- 
trine which will not equally apply to this chapter of his own work. 


Chapter VI.—“ The high value of commodities produced under a 
natural or artificial monopoly, is caused by a limitation of the supply.” 


True; and therefore demand and supply may fairly be said to 
fix the price of such commodities ; but to such it has never been 
pretended that Mr. Ricardo’s theory is applicable. 

Chapter VII—*“The value of freely produced commodities is 
governed by the same law, but competition prevents the producer of 
such commodities from limiting the supply beyond a certain point. 
Demand and Supply.—Natural and Market price.—Dr. Adam Smith’s 
theory.—Difficulties which attend the application of that theory to 
the observed phenomena of trade and exchanges.” 

In this chapter Mr. Stirling resumes his old position, and loses 
sight of his principle that the products of equal capitals are equal ; 
but as we have already entered into that question, we will pass 
on to,— 

Chapter XII.—*“ Corn, or the food of the people, a commodity sui 
generis.—Laws by which its value is regulated.” 

Here we think that Mr. Stirling is under a complete error, and 
that corn differs in nothing from other commodities except in 
this, that it regulates to some extent the wages of labour, since 
it is the food of the people, and no labourer can for any length 
of time receive wages too low to supply an ordinary family with 
a sufficiency of this needful article. On this very account it is per- 
fectly impossible that Mr. Stirling’s theory should be true, viz.: 
— that the demand for corn accommodates itself to the supply.” 
The demand must accommodate itself to the supply, if the sup- 
ply cannot be increased; but if it can, the supply like that of 
any other commodity will accommodate itself to the demand. 
We cannot, therefore, admit Mr. Stirling’s argument that, “ No 
transference of capital to agriculture (or, if food be imported from 
abroad, to that department of foreign trade which furnishes the 
supply of food) can depress, and no withdrawal of capital from 
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agriculture can elevate, otherwise than temporarily, the rate of 
profits in that department.” In our opinion, the effect of a de- 
ficiency in the supply would be, that as corn must be produced, 
being one of the necessaries of life, recourse would be had to 
inferior land, rents would be raised, and the price of corn would 
rise, since more labour would be necessary to produce it. If corn 
continued permanently dearer, wages would probably rise, and 
profits (contrary to Mr. Stirling’s opinion) would permanently fall. 
But take the other case, that of a transference of capital to foreign 
trade, for the purpose of importing foreign corn. As the foreign 
cost of production must be supposed to be less, the price of 
corn would fall; and if the producers of corn in this country 
strove to compete with the foreign dealers, the effect would be a 
fall in their profits, which would continue until a portion of their 
capital was withdrawn. But when it was withdrawn, general 
profits would be very likely to rise, because the cost of main- 
taining labour would be for a considerable time diminished. 

Mr. Stirling appears to think that increase of population always 
originates in cheapness of corn, and thus the demand for food 
accommodates itself to the supply; but we contend that the 
rapid increase of population occasions the high price of corn, 
since it compels a recourse to inferior land, in order to supply 
the increasing demands of the people. 

In the first two chapters of the second book, of “ Labour,” to the 
latter of which a long controversial note is attached, Mr. Stirling 
appears, as we before suggested, to have misunderstood Mr. 
Ricardo’s meaning, owing to the ambiguous manner in which 
Mr. Ricardo has used the term value. With this difficulty 
removed, we think Mr. Stirling would no longer term Mr. 
Ricardo’s theory self contradictory. 

Take Mr. Ricardo’s example :—After stating that the aggre- 
gate sum of the various kinds of labour employed in the pro- 
duction of a commodity, determines the quantity of other things 
for which it will exchange, he supposes that the labour expended 
in producing two pairs of stockings is exactly equal to the labour 
expended on one hat; he then states that two pairs of stockings 
would exchange for one hat, or that their value is equal. This is 
true, whether by the value of stockings we mean their exchange- 
able value, or their cost of production ; but Mr. Ricardo also says, 
that if from an improvement in the manufacture of hats, two hats 
could be produced by the labour now required for the production 
of one, and two pairs of stockings, therefore, came to exchange for 
two hats, the value of hats would indeed have fallen, but the 
value of stockings would not have risen; and this evidently is not 
true of exchangeable value, but only of value as estimated in what 
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Adam Smith calls “the original purchase-money which was paid 
for everything,”—labour. Mr. Stirling, not perceiving the double 
sense of the term, argues thus :—% Suppose every commodity in 
the market, except stockings, to be produced by double the quan- 
tity of labour, the same quantity of stockings would now, on Mr, 
Ricardo’s principles, exchange for only one half the former quan- 
tity of everything else, yet, according to that author, no change 
would even then have been effected in the value of the stock- 
ings.” Certainly not, in Mr. Ricardo’s peculiar sense. Their cost of 
production or real value remains the same; the value or cost of 
production of the other articles is doubled, therefore the stockings 
only exchange for one half the quantity of the other articles they 
did before. There is no absurdity in this as Mr. Stirling sup- 
poses; there is the mistake of using the word value in two 
senses; and the propositions of Mr. Ricardo respecting value, 
which Mr. Stirling controverts, will in no case be found really 
vulnerable in anything but the language. 

Mr. Stirling says, that “ Mr. Ricardo, at the beginning of his 
work, uses the expression ‘ value’ of a commodity as synonymous 
with the quantity of any other commodity for which it wil 
exchange; this is his definition of value, and it is a correct 
definition.” Now it is true that in the heading of the first sec- 
tion of the first chapter of Mr. Ricardo’s book, his words are, 
“The value of a commodity, or the quantity of any other con- 
modity for which it will exchange, &c.,” but the passage only 
proves that this is one of the senses in which he uses the term. 
The author thinks it necessary to inform the reader that he is here 
employing the term in that sense. 

Mr. Stirling observes, in the book on “ Profits,” “that the theory 
of a constantly rising money-price of corn is irreconcilable with 
observed phenomena,” and cites as his evidence Arthur Young’s 
average for the 17th and 18th centuries. But even supposing 
that the comparative slightness of the rise in the price of com 
could not be accounted for by the great improvements in agri- 
culture, which have checked to some extent the constantly rising 
price of corn; still, we presume that Mr. Stirling would not 
deny that the price of corn has risen immensely since the reigns 
of James I. and Elizabeth, the epochs from which he dates the 
great diminution of profits. For how otherwise could he account 
for the rise in rents? Nor is there any doubt of the fact asa 
matter of history. 

Profits fall as wages rise. It may be asked how is it then that 
in America, and in all newly cultivated countries, both wages 
and profits are high? Clearly for this reason. The aggregate 
return to capital is so large, that the absolute amount of the wages 
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of labour is high, though the proportion that it obtains of the 
total return to capital is smaller than in Europe. Profits, not 
gross profits, but the rate of profits, depend not upon the price 
of labour, tools, and materials, but upon the ratio between the 
price of labour, tools, and materials, and the produce of them— 
upon the proportionate share of the produce of industry which 
it is necessary to offer in order to purchase that industry and the 
means of putting it into motion. 

In the book on “ Rent,” Mr. Stirling clearly points out the error 
into which Adam Smith had fallen, of supposing that rent is an 
ingredient of price, in other words, that corn is high because rent 
is paid; and explains the whole theory of rent most clearly, both 
the effect of having recourse to worse land, and the effect of in- 
creasing the produce by applying additional capital to the same 
land with a smaller proportional return. But, in the fourth 
chapter, he falls into the error of supposing that the rise in the 
money-price of corn is caused by, or connected with, the fall in 
profits. 

We agree with Mr. Stirling, that the progressive rise of rent 
is occasioned by the diminished return to capital; a supply of 
food less than the demand, occasioning recourse to be had to 
inferior land in order to procure a sufficient supply; but we do 
not agree with him, that a rise of the money-price of corn is an 
effect of the fall in general profits, but contend, on the contrary, 
that the high price of corn is occasioned by the increased expense 
of producing it, and the fall of profits is the result of the rise of 
wages occasioned by the rise in the price of corn from natural 
causes, If the labourers submit to a degradation of their condi- 
tion, and wages do not rise, neither will profits fall. 

In the book on “ Foreign Trade” Mr. Stirling explains clearly 
that the rate of profits is not altered by the extension of trade to 
foreign countries; also the origin of Bills of Exchange and the 
transactions founded on them. 

He also points out the evil effects of a redundant currency, or 
an unlimited issue of paper money inconvertible into cash, with 
the effects that ensue from allowing two metals to be legal tender. 
Mr. Stirling shows clearly likewise the means by which the re- 
dundancy of a purely metallic currency corrects itself by altering 
the medium of exchange with foreign countries; the interests of 
merchants directing them, when gold is dear at home, to effect 
the exchange by means of commodities; and when, through a 
redundant currency, gold is cheap in relation to commodities, to 
effect the exchange by the transmission of gold, until, by the 
removal of the superfluous metal to other countries, prices are 
reduced to their natural rate. 
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But, on the contrary, when the derangement in prices is caused 
by a degraded currency, or an unlimited issue of paper money 
inconvertible into gold, nothing but calling in the degraded cur- 
rency, and restricting the issue of paper money, or obliging the 
issuers to give gold in exchange for it, will restore the currency 
to its original value. On these subjects, Mr. Stirling states 
clearly and well what many writers had stated not less clearly 
before him. 

Again, however, in the last chapter of the book and conclu- 
ding chapter of his work, Mr. Stirling falls back on his favorite 
Theory of Profits, and shows clearly his opinion to be that the 
proportion of the produce of labour accorded to the labourer is 
diminished instead of being increased as recourse is had to 
inferior lands,—thus differing to the last with Mr. Ricardo, and 
erroneously, in our opinion. M. E. 





Our readers will notice, in the above criticism, some points of differ- 
ence between the sentiments of the writer, and the principles advocated 
in the currency article of our last number. We are induced, therefore, 
to repeat a former announcement, that upon economical questions the 
‘Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review’ is open to communications 


from different contributors, and that it is not always indispensable, when 
the quarter from which an opinion emanates is one entitled to respect, 
that such opinion should accord with arguments urged in former papers, 
nor even invariably with the views of the editor. 

We will add one or two observations upon the subject discussed in 
the preceding. 


It would be a good rule if economists would altogether avoid the use 
of terms received in a loose and general acceptation ;—as in the instance 
of the word “value,” which, as employed by Mr. Stirling, and by the 
public, calls up too many different associations to convey an argument 
with clearness and precision. “ Value” may refer to price, as measured 
by coins; or to properties not usually estimated in money, as in speak- 
ing of the utility and importance of air and water; or to cost of pro- 
duction; or to exchangeable power. If economists, when treating of 
buying and selling, would use the term “exchangeable power,” the 
value of commodities, in the sense of exchange, could not be con- 
founded with their original cost. 


“The worth of a thing 
Is what it will bring.” . 

What a commodity will “bring” is dependant upon supply and de- 
mand; and supply is, of course, regulated by cost; but “cost of pro- 
duction” alone is not value; for that which has cost ‘the most often 
produces the least. A dry well may have cost a hundred pounds in 
the digging, and not be worth a hundred pence to the owner. 

The terms “convertible” and “inconvertible” are of similar com 
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plexity to the word “ value ;” and little progress will be made in the 
“vexata questio” of the currency without discarding them, although, it 
may be, at the expense of some circumlocution. 

The convertibility of paper money may be of several kinds. For 
example: 1. Paper money payable in gold on demand; as in the 
case of gold deposited to the full amount of the paper issue. 
2. Paper money payable in gold only to the extent of one-third 
the issue; as in the case of the notes of the bank of England, 
when the issue is £21,000,000. 3. Paper money payable in gold 
and silver; as the notes of the bank of France. 4. Paper money 
payable in coin not on demand, but at distant periods ; as in the 
case of bills of exchange, and that of the notes of the bank of 
England during the restriction act; the condition of which was, that 
the notes issued should be payable in gold six months after the restora- 
tion of peace. 5. Paper money payable in receipts for taxes, and 
the issue limited to the amount of the taxes ;—the proposition of Mr. 
John Taylor. And, 6, Paper money payable in real or funded pro- 
perty, issued only upon mortgage securities; as proposed by the author 
of the article (in No, 93) entitled “Currency Principles of the Bank 
Charter Act.” Jnconvertible paper, in the strict sense of the term, 
means, paper payable in nothing; as in the case of bills of exchange 
accepted by bankrupts ; and that of the French assignats, when first 
issued in excess of the disposable property of the government. Each 
of these different forms of convertibility and inconvertibility requires 
separate consideration, as involving distinct and sometimes totally 
dissimilar phenomena.—Ep. 








Art. VI.—A Letter to Benjamin Rotch, Esq., Chairman of the 
Committee of Visitors; on the Plan and Government of the 
Additional Lunatic Asylum for the County of Middlesex, about 
to be erected at Colney Hatch. By John Conolly, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London, and 
Physician to the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 1847. 


VOICE from one of the earnest men of the earth in behalf of 
suffering humanity. Earnestly are we called upon to listen 

to it. Not the rant of the mere enthusiast—not the cold abstrac- 
tion of the mere logician—not the empiricism of the “ practical 
man” are placed before us, but the earnest convictions of a man 
of strong heart and strong brain, quick to perceive, and resolute 
to practise. Such men cannot be too highly reverenced. They 
are the individual sources from whom all progress emanates, and 
without whom we should be as stationary as the Chinese. For 
no truth is more certain than that all steps in human progress 
emanate from individual minds; and where the original thinking 
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happens to be combined with persevering industry, there do we 
find the true “ lords of progress.” 

To Dr. Conolly belongs the rare merit of having shown in Eng- 
land, on a large scale, that the whole of the barbarous system of 
coercion and restraint, practised in cases of physical disease pro- 
ducing mental aberration, was founded on a fallacy, and that insa- 
nity, as the name imports, is simply a state of unsound physical 
health—a state of functional disease—in the great majority of 
cases capable of cure, under appropriate treatment; capable also, 
under injudicious treatment, of being rendered permanent and in- 
curable. 

There are, apparently, two classes of imperfect minds ; those of 
idiots or persons without ideas,* and those of what are called insane 
persons, who frequently have a superabundance of ideas, or one 
idea in too great activity. In the great mass of the latter cases, we 
believe, the normal state is Pride, in some cases Love, in some 
Anxiety, in some Religion; which latter will probably, on close 
analysis, be found only another form of Pride. Anger is a passion 
arising in prideful emotion ; during its influence the blood rushes 
too quickly through its channels, the images on the brain become 
confused, the judgment is obscured, and if long continued or 
frequently excited, insanity is induced, of shorter or longer dura- 
tion, and frequently death. In such cases, anger may be called 
a short madness, madness a long anger—and thence grows the 
horrible passion of revenge. Now it must be obvious to every 
one, that the surest way to keep up anger is to thwart or restrain 
the angry person; and we know persons of sound logical judg- 
ment, yet whose sanguine temperament, exposed to dishonest argu- 
ment, becomes irritated beyond forbearance ; and we are satisfied 
that those persons might, by the exercise of despotic restraints, 
be driven into incurable madness. It has often struck us that 
these cases of erring action of the brain are analogous to the 
ripples in water, which refract and multiply the images reflected 
on its surface. May there not be something like a ripple in the 
blood, which produces sometimes forms and thoughts of sur- 
passing beauty, at others only distortions ? 


“ Great wits to madness nearly are allied.” 


Disturbed action of the circulation, from whatever cause arising, 
and resulting in a quickened pulse, can only be relieved by re- 
moving all exciting causes. Restraint upon the patient, of what- 
ever kind, keeps up irritation, as river-dams form cataracts ; and 
the process of construction in the new asylum about to be erected 





* Some account of an admirable institution at Bigetré, for developing the 
faculties of idiot children, will be given in our next number.—Ep. 
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at Colney Hatch, with a view to the minimizing all necessity for 
restraint, is the theme of Dr. Conolly’s pamphlet. He thus com- 
mences— 


“The first and greatest fault which I observe, is that you have not 
given any directions to the competing architects respecting the pro- 
portion of single sleeping-rooms to be provided ; but have tacitly sanc- 
tioned the unfortunate recommendation of the commissioners in lunacy 
on this head ; with a copy of which each competitor is furnished. ‘The 
recommendation of the commissioners is thus worded: ‘ one-third of 
the sleeping accommodation should be provided for in separate sleep- 
ing-rooms or cells, and the remainder in dormitories, each containing 
not less than three, nor more than twelve beds.’ 

“On this very serious point I do hope, that instead of acting on 
this recommendation, which is that of gentlemen who have never lived 
in asylums, and have consequently no experience of the cases requir- 
ing separate accommodation at night, or of the great inconveniences 
arising from the want of it, you will take the opinions of medical men 
who have lived in asylums, or who now live in asylums, and know 
their state by night, as well as by day. If you do not find them 
unanimous on this subject, I think you will find that their want of 
unanimity arises from certain differences respecting important parts of 
the treatment of the insane, which are in the highest degree worthy 
of your consideration. 

“T presume it to be your wish, and that of the whole of your com- 
mittee, that the new building should offer every facility for the most 
improved modern treatment of the insane. With the small number of 
separate sleeping-rooms which you propose that the new asylum shall 
contain, you must at once exclude and render impossible some valuable 
parts of that treatment. The classification of your patients must 
inevitably be defective, the proper ventilation of the sleeping-rooms 
impracticable, and the safety of several of the patients constantly 
endangered. The classification will become almost wholly dependent 
on the circumstance of certain patients being tranquil in the night, 
however differing in character, occupation, and habits during the day. 
Not having a sufficient number of separate sleeping-rooms for the 
dirty, or for the violent, many of the dirty patients must, of course, 
be placed together in dormitories, which their habits will render 
constantly offensive, and productive of an atmosphere at all times 
unfavourable to the health of all the patients in the asylum. 

“ Several of the violent and refractory patients must, for the same 
reason, either be placed with others as violent as themselves, or with 
harmless and helpless patients, who will occasionally become the vic- 
tims of their sudden fury. With such a general plan, these results 
can only be prevented by the extensive use of mechanical restraints ; 
and although I cannot bring myself to believe that, with the recorded 
history of the Hanwell Asylum for the last eight years before you, 
you will willingly permit the new asylum to be disgraced by the 
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introduction of a single strait-waistcoat, or hand-lock, or leg-lock, or 
muff, or strap, or chain, or coercion chair, I am most apprehensive 
that, without them, your large and numerous dormitories will become 
the cause of very serious accidents. If the example of Hanwell can 
scarcely be cited by myself with propriety, or should for any reason 
be considered exceptionable by you, let me entreat you to remember 
that, in the great asylum near Lancaster, in the Gloucester Asylum, 
and in the Northampton Asylum,—not to speak of that of Lincoln, 
where the practice began,—the use of mechanical restraints has also 
for several years been almost wholly unknown; and that, within that 
period, a large asylum has been built near Glasgow, the foundation 
stone of which bears an inscription signifying that the building was 
raised on the principle that no instrument of restraint should ever be 
employed in it. 

“Yet, whatever may be the wishes of your Committee, or however 
enlightened your own views, as I believe them to be, concerning the 
treatment of insanity, I am of opinion that if you persist in herding 
so many as two-thirds of your patients together in dormitories, the 
revival of all the detestable instruments of restraint will be forced 
upon you. 

“ At p. 106 of the late valuable Report made by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, you will see that in one private asylum, at least, dormi- 
tories and restraint are associated as a matter of course; and from an 
avowed preference for both, on the proprietor’s part, to having single 
rooms; and that the Commissioners, not sympathizing with this pre- 
ference of violence to comfort,” direct single rooms to be built ‘for 
the purpose of diminishing restraint.’ ‘ 

“The Commissioners and your Committee may be to some extent 
misled by references to the practice prevalent in the Continental 
asylums as regards dormitories. It is there not uncommon to find forty 
or fifty insane patients sleeping in one apartment. -In France it is 
excused on the strange plea of a Frenchman’s love of social life ; but, 
then, in the French asylums, restraints are much abused, and a cold 
and severe discipline prevails, and not unfrequent punishments by the 
douche, and affusions of cold water, and other means, are notoriously 
permitted; all inconsistent with such a plan of treatment as the 
public will reasonably expect to be pursued in the new asylum. In 
Germany the love of mechanical restraints is and has long been a 
passion. It has been in Germany that many means of terrifying the 
patients have been proposed, and the whirling-chair and other instru- 
ments of torture spoken of with approbation almost amounting to 
affection. The visitor to the German asylums is still gravely assured 
that the non-restraint system has proved a failure in England. Such 
sentiments and examples are not, I trust, about to be encouraged and 
followed in a county already so prominent in the promotion of principles 
entirely opposed to all such barbarities, and which possesses already 
an asylum containing nearly 1000 patients, wherein no hand or foot 
has been bound, by night or by day, for the last eight years. It is 
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not in England, I trust, that such cruel arrangements will be sanc- 
tioned exclusively for the poor; for it is both remarkable and instruc- 
tive to observe that this predilection for dormitories is indulged, even 
in the foreign asylums, for the poor alone. Nothing is better known 
than that such arrangements in asylums for the richer, and even for 
the middle classes, would not only be in the highest degree distasteful 
to the patients themselves, but would not be tolerated by the friends 
of insane patients in England. Yet the question of dormitories and 
of single rooms for the insane involves principles of treatment equally 
applicable to the poor and to the rich; and I am by no means of 
opinion that any of our English people, except the merest vagrants, 
like to sleep in bedrooms with many other occupants. The question, 
however, is not one of fancy or predilection, but includes important 
remedial considerations.” 


The next point insisted on by Dr. Conolly is most material, 
that the building should be fire-proof. 


“Tt is to be presumed that you consider the directions of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy to be sufficient. Their directions are as 
follows :—‘ The staircases throughout the building should be of stone. 
In all cases the store-rooms for inflammable stores should be thoroughly 
fire-proof. If timber floors are used, their must be a disconnection 
of the floor and joists at all the internal doorways, by means of a 
stone sill; similar separations, at not greater distances apart than 
fifty feet, should be made in the floor and joists of the galleries or 
corridors ; and provision should be made for a complete separation of 
the timbers of the roof, at distances of not more than fifty feet, 
according to the arrangements of the plan.’ 

“These directions are judicious, as far as they go; but they are 
not sufficient for the safety of the insane in a large public asylum. 
They are not sufficient to prevent fire from spreading rapidly from 
one story to another story, from the bottom to the top, or from the 
top to the bottom of the building, or even from one end of it to the 
other. The patients, it must be remembered, are in sleeping-rooms 
which open out of long galleries, and there are no doors in the 
galleries except at each end, and no windows out of which escape can 
be effected. ‘The lives of all depend on the officers and attendants 
being able to go from one end to the other of every gallery, to unlock 
and open every door, and to direct every alarmed and bewildered 
patient to the particular door of the gallery which leads to safety ; 
and this whilst flames are arising from below, or burning timbers 
falling from above. In all fires, suffocation by smoke is as fatal as 
the flames are, and the long galleries would soon become so filled with 
smoke as to create confusion in the soundest mind, but terror and 
distraction in the excitable minds of the majority of the patients. 
For these reasons, it would surely be better to make the building fire- 
proof throughout; to separate each story by a stone floor and roof; 
and to make it impossible for any accidental fire to spread. The 
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additional expense, in a building intended to last for at least two or 
three hundred years, is not to be weighed in the balance against so 
much danger to life.” 


Dr. Conolly objects strongly to an asylum being erected of 
more than two stories in height, including the ground floor: 


* The objections to an asylum three stories in height are many. 
The height of all parts of the building is in itself an evil, producing 
too much shade, and creating too much gloom. In every part of 
such a building three wards, containing two or perhaps three different 
classes of patients, must be in the same precise situation relative to 
the whole plan, and overlook the same airing-courts or grounds. 

“*Tn all cases,’ say the Commissioners in their directions, ‘the 
aged, dirty, infirm, and epileptic patients should be accommodated on 
the ground floor, and violent and noisy patients should be as far 
removed as possible from the other patients, and in rooms appro- 
priated to their exclusive use.’ This direction cannot be complied 
with in a building of three stories. The tranquil must be disturbed 
by the noisy, and the decent offended by the dirty. There, can be 
no perfect classification either within doors or without. And the 
crowding together of a greater number of patients within a given 
space in an asylum so arranged, renders it still more difficult to 
maintain so perfect a system of ventilation as is required to pre- 
serve the patients, attendants, and officers in a state of health. The 
Commissioners will, I imagine, scarcely sanction what is so incon- 
sistent with so much that their visits to asylums have taught them 
the necessity for. 

“ Wherever there is a ward on a third story, that ward is liable to 
be neglected. It is in vain to deny this. Everybody in an asylum 
knows it to be true. The ward is out of the way, and the additional 
stairs add much to the fatigue of all whose duty it is to superintend 
every part of the building. 

“This is the case even where there is only a third story here and 
there; but a third story all over an asylum cannot be neglected; 
and for the officers to inspect such an asylum ‘without retracing 
their steps’ (another point recommended by the Commissioners), is 
impossible: and yet this is a trifling consideration compared with 
that of the difficulty of conveying food, water, clothing, and every 
requisite, to the third story, and exercising a proper supervision of it. 

“There is a speciousness in the argument offered for third stories 
in asylums, that many of the patients are very well able to walk up 
stairs to bed, and that the third story may consist wholly of bedrooms. 
But this arrangement is impossible in a large asylum, as many of the 
patients require to be frequently in their bedrooms in the daytime, 
and yet cannot be safely put out of hearing or the means of inspection 
by the attendants in the galleries. It is very questionable if such 
arrangements are even proper in ordinary hospitals: they crowd too 
many patients in a given superficial space, and perhaps exert no small 
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influence in retarding recoveries; in so lowering the general health 
of the resident officers, that they readily sink under attacks of fever, 
wounds received in dissection, or attacks of bronchitis and influenza ; 
and in stamping the complexion with the peculiar hospital pallidity 
which is so generally discernable for many weeks after a patient is 
discharged. In asylums the effects of bad air are still more percepti- 
ble in the officers and attendants, whose liberty is often restricted by 
all the stringent regulations of a prison.” 


Agreeing with the general principles laid down by Dr. Conolly 
on this point, it yet seems to resolve itself into a question of 
mechanical arrangement. His objection to the third story is on 
the score of physical labour, in ascending and descending. But 
this labour would not exist in a well-arranged asylum. Apart from 
these considerations there is no doubt that the average atmosphere 
is purer and better adapted for human breathing at a height of 
from fifty to one hundred feet above the surface of the earth than 
it is at the surface, whether that surface be composed of clay or 
gravel, The air is drier at that height, as we get beyond the line 
of surface evaporation, and within that line the deleterious gases 
are found most prevalent. Low spirits are synonymous with 
moisture; the nerves become flaccid and unbraced like stringed 
instruments out of tune. Moist air carries off the electricity 
from the body; dry air does not. Moist air, with heat, is the at- 
mosphere of fever and liver complaint. Moist air, with heat, and 
stillness, is the atmosphere of putridity, the paradise of mosqui- 
toes. The writer once passed a summer in a southern climate in 
a large city situated on a river. The thermometer ranged from 
80 deg. to 85 deg., but the air was still, and reeking with mois- 
ture. ‘To sit still in a darkened room, and shift the light clothing 
as fast as it became saturated with perspiration, was all that could 
be done. Evaporation there was none in such a climate; and 
the nights were horrible, with the clouds of gnats irritating the 
fevered body in every accessible part, scarcely able to see for 
swollen eyes. Thus circumstanced, the writer remarked that the 
seamen in the river made a practice of sleeping in the tops of the 
vessels, as many as could. Asking the reason of this, the men 
replied, “We gets away from the musketeers ”—musquitoes. 
Taking the hint the writer availed himself of an intimacy with 
some Friars to get permission to sleep in the belfry of a monas- 
tery. At that height the climate was changed, and no gnat 
could enter there without being withered in the dryness, or driven 
away by the wind. It was a lesson the writer never forgot, 
and which he has had frequent opportunities of corroborating 
since. Surveyors in the jungles of India have been known to 
live and enjoy health while others perished of fever. The only 
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difference consisted in the practice of sleeping on the ground, or 
in a hammock suspended to trees or poles. There are certain 
parts of Southern America where cattle are slaughtered for the 
preparation of charqui, or jerked beef, which is cut into strips 
and dried in the sun. These districts will invariably be found 
dry and healthy, though the temperature be high. It is not 
generally known that flesh may be thus dried in England at a 
sufficient height in the atmosphere. And there is no doubt that, 
in the same mode, a good climate for invalids might be obtained. 
In deep mines, and in lofty factories, where the saving of human 
labour is an important element in profit, machinery is adopted 
to raise and lower the workmen without muscular exertion. 
Adapting the same machinery to hospitals and asylums, there 
seems to be no reason why four, six, or more stories should not 
be available. A steam-engine, or other labour-saving power, we 
take it, should be a concomitant of every well-arranged asylum, in 
order to furnish employment—that essential to the cure of mental 
disease—to patients. And that employment should be as various 
as human tastes. The two great sources of human misery are— 
want of employment, and individuals being misfitted to their em- 
ployment. We can conceive it possible, that an asylum under 
the best arrangements might be nearly self-supporting,—the 
atients doing nearly all the work of the establishment. Our 
ideas on the subject are, that the building should be of six stories 
in height, in the form of a parallelogram, or of two sides of a 
square, and with three machine-lifts; one in the centre and one 
at each end, rising and falling from floor to floor, alternately. 
The middle lift might serve as an observatory for watching 
the galleries. The whole should be fire-proof. The steam- 
engine should keep a constant supply of hot and cold water to 
the top of the building, and all refuse, wet or dry, should be con- 
veyed down proper shoots. Warm or cold air should be intro- 
duced at pleasure through double floors, and gas laid on wherever 
required. In so large an establishment a gas-work would be a 
matter of course, and the workshops might be contiguous to it. 
As the engine would be constantly going, the lifts would be always 
in motion, but of course staircases would be provided for emer- 
gencies. One entire floor, probably the centre, should be appro- 
priated for the residence of the officers of the establishment ; and 
there is no reason why they should not be divided into suites of 
apartments, as private, and far more convenient than any detached 
houses. Along the galleries rails should be laid, on which small 
trucks should run with soft-tired wheels, giving no sound, and 
communicating with the lifts. In this mode food or fuel could 
be taken anywhere with the minimum of labour, either up or 
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down. A sound reason, we conceive, for preferring several stories 
to an extended area, is getting the best aspect for the greatest 
number of rooms, There is but one south-west, and the best 
form would be a re-entrant angle forming two sides of a square, 
one looking south and the other west, over a garden; the galleries 
of access being at the back of the rooms, at the salient angle. 
From the centre the view might thus be attained down both 
wings. The length of the angles being regulated by convenience, 
they might be multiplied in number, each having the same aspect, 
yet not overlooking each other. 

Another suggestion of Dr. Conolly is so obviously important, 
that it almost startles us to think that it could ever have been 
omitted. 


“T am disappointed not to find in your directions any reference to 
what our experience at Hanwell has led us to consider a very desirable 
addition to the building —namely, a large square room for the 
occasional entertainments given to the patients, and found to be so 
advantageous, and which are now given with much inconvenience in 
the long galleries and towers, or in apartments less conveniently 
situated. Such a room might be capable of division, by moveable 
partitions, into work-rooms, a reading-room, and school-rooms ;—for 
I trust the instruction of the patients will not be thought unworthy of 
your consideration. 

“Tf, beyond your own kind feelings and sense of duty, you required 
any inducement to make the new asylum an almost faultless building, 
that inducement would be found in the certainty of the new asylum 
being visited from all parts of the world, and copied with all the 
merits or all the faults it may happen to possess. It is to be erected 
in the most important county of England; and where the magistracy 
are known already to have sanctioned, supported, and fully carried 
out, with a rare moral courage, and in the face of much opposition 
and misrepresentation within and without the asylum, a most remark- 
able change in the management of the insane. It will be supposed 
that, in constructing the new asylum, no hint derivable from the 
experience of the older one at Hanwell has been neglected. Thus 
the merits of your asylum will be perpetuated in every other county 
and country; and if you commit great faults, the faults will be ex- 
tensively pernicious, and spread their baneful influence far and wide, 
and into many future years.” 

Looking back on what we have written, the thought occurs 
forcibly to us, that while describing what appears to us the most 
eligible asylum for the insane, we have really described the most 
eligible kind of residence for the sane. With human drudgery 
minimised, and human comfort maximised, with arrangements 
suited equally to those who are gregarious and those who are 
hermit-like in their habits, we have all the advantages of the old 
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monasteries without their disadvantages. Hospitals and asyluins 
have been forced into existence by the impossibility of otherwise 
taking care of those physically and mentally disabled; yet, in 
truth, they after all are but imperfect contrivances, indicating 
an absence of thought in our social arrangements. With the 
same skill and judgment applied to our social arrangements that 
are applied to our mills, factories, and works of production gene- 
rally, hospitals and asylums would be works of supererogation. 
Primd facie, it is not a good thing that the insane should be with 
the insane. Like begets like. With wiser social arrangements, 
sick chambers would form a proportion—and a very small pro- 
portion—of every establishment. With our present miserable 
arrangements they are practically impossible, save in the dwellings 
of the very wealthy. 

Dr. Conolly advocates the principle of the chief medical officer 
being the governor of the establishment; and not subjected to 
the control of a visiting “consulting physician.” His reasons 
are thus stated :— 


“The resident medical officer of an asylum is, and must always be, 
the most important person in it. No regulations, no caprice of com- 
mittees, no appointments of other officers, lay or medical, or however 
designated, can alter his real position in this respect. Te is constantly 
with the patients; their characters are intimately known to him; he 
watches the effects of all the means of cure to which he resorts; and 
his own character gives the tone to the whole house. The patients 
look to him as their friend, protector, and guide. They know that he 
has authority to control them, and power to confer many indulgences 
upon them ; he is always at hand to be appealed to; and his moral 
influence is complete. If he is harassed by the visits and contrary 
orders of a visiting physician, or himself under the control of a 
governor, resident in the house, his influence is impaired, and all his 
views are thwarted, and the patients are agitated by continual appeals 
from one authority to another; and sometimes mortified by injudicious 
severities, sometimes unsettled by inconsiderate remarks addressed to 
them, or rendered unmanageable by foolish or ill-timed indulgences. 
In such an asylum there is no consistent plan; and the resident 
medical officers must either pass their lives in struggles which disturb 
their minds and ruffle their tempers, or become subservient and 
uninfluential and insignificant. 

“A consulting physician may make himself acquainted with an 
ordinary bodily malady by half an hour’s examination, and prescribe; 
and it may not be essential that he should again see the patient for 
some days or weeks: but the symptoms of | insanity cannot be so 
hastily appreciated. Each case requires watching ; and all the symp- 
toms, manifested by degrees, and in the course of time, and in various 
circumstances, must be observed by and well known to the physician, 
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to enable him to exercise an influence over each case, as well as to 
prescribe for it. Nothing can prepare him for this but a long intimacy 
with an asylum. It is well known that even accomplished physicians 
are often utterly and confessedly ignorant of mental maladies; and 
yet if a physician, thus unprepared, is appointed consulting physician 
to an asylum, he enters it full of theories, and urges a variety of 
measures which those resident among the insane have learned to be 
superfluous or hurtful. What the consulting physician deems neces- 
sary at one hour, during some transient violence or excitement of the 
patients, becomes unnecessary an hour afterward, when all is tranquil 
again; and vice versa. No arbitrary or prospective rule of treatment 
can be followed among the insane from day to day, or even from hour 
to hour: their varying moods require Constant consideration. 

“The confidence acquired by close and intimate observation of the 
insane can alone encourage a physician to run the risk of making 
great alterations, although the welfare of the patients may be deeply 
concerned in the changes he meditates. In 1839, when the Hanwell 
Committee were induced, by the then resident physician, to entertain 
the startling idea that the galleries of the asylum might be 
cleared of the coercion-chairs, and that alk the straps, and chains, and 
leather muffs, and canvass and leather sleeves, might be deposited 
among the useless stores, although they listened to these novel sug- 
gestions with great attention, and evinced a strong desire to afford 
every facility for giving them at least a temporary trial, they were at 
one time induced to hesitate, and to ask the opinion of the consulting 
and non-resident physician on these proceedings. This officer, who 
had not possessed the means of judging of the effects of the great ex- 
periment going on, who had not passed a night or a day in the asylum 
since it commenced, and who had never once gone through the 
wards with the resident physician, wrote a formal and positive opinion 
against the whole system of non-restraint. If the magistrates had 
not honoured me, at that time, with an unusual degree of confidence, 
the whole scheme would have been abandoned, at least for many years. 
But they were more constant observers of what was passing than the 
consulting physician was, and his opinion was rendered harmless. 
The resident physician was in the mean time anxiously watching the 
real results of the system, both by day and night ; in the galleries, in 
the day-rooms, in the airing-grounds, in the work-rooms, and in the 
chapel; at the hours of rising and retiring to rest, at meal-times, and 
in almost every hour of the night; and his confidence was conse- 
quently unshaken, and the attempt to abolish restraints proceeded 
successfully.” 


Pleasant to us is the thought that a good and wise man— 
benevolent, benescient, and therefore beneficent—is thus prac- 
tically engaged in working out the redemption of the great mass 
of human beings from their imperfect social condition; for de- 
ranged people are but as children, by whose teaching grown 
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people learn. Were irritating treatment abandoned in legislation, 
as in remedial science by Dr. Conolly, the causes of insanity 
would proportionately diminish. It were a curious inquiry to 
ascertain in what proportion of cases positive injustice to the 
individuals has been the original exciting cause of insanity. In- 
justice—of parents to children, masters to workmen and servants 
—legislators to people—is repaid an hundred-fuld in evils to the 
inflictors. But the subject is one to which we must return. 
Several new and important works relating to it have been placed 
in our hands since the above was written ; and it will be our duty 
to revert to them at an early opportunity. J. R. 








Art. VII.—First Impressions of England and ils People. By 
Hugh Miller. J. Johnstone. 


2. Geology; Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical. By David 
Thos. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. In two Volumes. John Van 
Voorst. 


3. The Ancient World. By D.'T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. John 


Van Voorst. 


4, Explanations ; a Sequel to Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation. Second Edition. John Churchill. 


5. A History of the British Zoophytes. By George Johnston, 
M.D., LL.D. In two Volumes, 8vo. John Van Voorst. 


6. Mind and Matter. By J. G. Millingen, M.D. H. Hurst. 


ar we were asked for the work best adapted of all the pro- 
ductions of modern literature to give a right direction to 
the philosophical investigation of the highest subjects of human 
interest, we should name the ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation.’ And it is not hastily that we have formed this opinion ; 
nor without having attentively considered the objections which 
have been urged, in numerous able criticisms, to the theory and 
the arguments of the author. Learned men have discovered 
that he is less familiar than themselves with the pedantry of 
science ; they have triumphed in the detection of slips of the pen, 
mistakes in technicalities, and some inaccuracies of fact; but 
these detract but little from the merit of a work which may be 
fairly characterised as the most skilful generalization that has yet 
appeared, of the results of geological, astronomical, and physio- 
logical researches, made to bear upon the history of the first 
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and most momentous of all problems—the order and plan of 
creation. 

It would be well if the public were accustomed to define, and 
if each of us were to keep clearly before our minds throughout 
life, the distinction between learning and true wisdom. What 
should be the object of knowledge? What is it that we should 
seek to know? Is it words, or even things? Neither: it is 
causation ; the order in which events have occurred that may 
occur again. It is in the discovery of principles and processes 
of operation that we are chiefly interested. The past is nothing 
to us; but in the laws which have governed the past we may 
read the future. The knowledge of these is the true end of 
philosophy; but of this philosophers have been too generally 
unmindful. One man compiles dictionaries ; another catalogues 
the stars; a third describes new or unobserved species of plants 
or animals ; a fourth collects rare specimens of minerals and fos- 
sils; all useful and honourable employments, but only useful as 
subsidiary to the grand inquiry, beyond.these—the laws of mind 
and matter by which the world is governed. The recent dis- 
covery of a new planet will immortalize the names of M. Lever- 
rier and Mr. Adams; but the fact of one planet more or less in 
the solar system is of absolute insignificance, compared with the 
knowledge of that universal principle of gravitation which supplied 
the data for calculating the path of the new planet, before its 
exact place on a particular night had been pointed out in the 
heavens. The recognition of this great truth—that the object 
of human inquiry should be the knowledge of /aw, and its appli- 
cation to a class of phenomena hitherto assumed to have had an 
arbitrary origin, is the feature of the ‘ Vestiges’ by which it is 
chiefly characterized. 

Between the author and his opponents there is a wide differ- 
ence of aim; but it cannot be better described than in his own 
words :— 


“Tt is no discredit to scientific men, that they are, almost without 
exception, engaged each in his own department of science, and able 
to givé little or no attention to other parts of that vast field. From 
year to year, and from age to age, we see them at work, adding, no 
doubt, much to the known, and advancing many important interests, 
but at the same time doing little for the establishment of comprehen- 
sive views of nature. Experiments, in however narrow a walk, facts, 
of whatever minuteness, make reputations in scientific societies. All 
beyond is regarded with suspicion and distrust. The consequence is, 
that philosophy, as it exists among us, does nothing to raise its vota- 
ries above the common ideas of their time. * - ss * Let 
me call upon the reader to bring to his remembrance the impressions 
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which have been usually made upon him by the transactions of learned 
societies, and the pursuits of individual men of science. Did he 
not always feel, that while there were laudable industry and zeal, 
there was also an intellectual timidity, rendering all the results philo- 
sophically barren ? 

“ Perhaps a more lively illustration of their deficiency in the life and 
soul of nature-seeking could not be presented, than in the view which 
Sir John Herschel gives of the uses of science, in a treatise reputed 
as one of the most philosophical ever produced in our country. These 
uses, according to the learned knight, are strictly material—it might 
even be said sordid—namely, ‘to show us how to avoid attempting 
impossibilities ; to secure us from important mistakes, in attempting 
what is in itself possible by means either inadequate or actually op- 
posed to the end in view; to enable us to accomplish our ends in the 
easiest, shortest, most economical, and most effectual manner; to 
induce us to attempt, and enable us to accomplish, objects which, but 
for such knowledge, we should never have thought of undertaking. 

“ Such results, it will be felt, may occasionally be of importance in 
saving a country gentleman from a hopeless mining speculation, or in 
adding to the powers and profits of an iron foundry or a cotton mill, 
but nothing more. When the awakened and craving mind asks what 
science can do for us in explaining the great ends of the author of 
nature, and our relations to Him, to good and evil, to life and to eter- 
nity, the man of science turns to his collection of shells or butterflies, 
to his electric machine or his retort, and is mute as a child who, sport- 
ing on the beach, is asked what lands lie beyond the great ocean which 
stretches before him.”* 


In the above and many similar passages we trace the spirit of 
earnest religious inquiry; and the reader would search in vain 
for any evidence in the work of that sceptical impiety of which, 
in some quarters, the author has been accused. He starts with 
the admission of the existence of a Divine Being, benevolent and 
omniscient, by whom the world was planned and created. He 
admits and supports the evidence of design, as demonstrated by 
Paley, and the authors of the Bridgewater treatises ; and carefully 
guards his hypothesis from any possible identification of the ar- 
gument (but that arising from a careless mis-construction) with 
the theory of Lamarck, which attributed varieties of organization 
to the innate properties of matter alone, differently acted upon 
in fortuitous circumstances. There is nothing in the ‘ Vestiges’ 
that might not be proclaimed from the pulpit, and preached 
from the text—“In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” The essential fact of creative intelligence as the 
final cause of all things is stated and re-stated by the author, in 
numerous instances ; and it is only as an interpreter of the order 


* * Explanations,” by the author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ page 178, second edition. 
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ot creation that his conclusions are at variance with the crude but 
popular conceptions which generally prevail upon the same 
subject. 

The view taken in the ‘ Vestiges’ of the true age of the world 
is that which is now held in common by all astronomers and 
geologists ; and, on this account, it is somewhat singular that the 
cry of irreligion should have been raised against the author, not 
by the orthodox, but by the very class of persons who are them- 
selves, on similar grounds, amenable to the charge of heresy. 
The most unworthy attempt to damage a work by the wea- 
pon of religious intolerance that we have noticed for some years, 
was that of the criticism upon the ‘ Vestiges,’ which appeared 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ for July, 1845; and yet the writer 
of the article was understood to be a member of the geological 
section of the British Association, with which certain dignitaries 
of the cathedral of York declined to break bread, on the ground 
that the doctrines they had propounded of the antiquity of the 
earth’s strata did not harmonize with the Mosaic cosmogony, as 
received and explained by the church! Among the votaries of 
science, however, as among the professors of religion, the greatest 
antagonism is usually seen not in the case of those who the most 
widely differ, but among those who the most nearly agree. High 
Calvinists and low Calvinists are less easily reconciled to each 
other than either would be to the society of Turks or Hindoos ; 
a Primitive Methodist would rather seek fellowship with a Jew 
than with a member of the “New Connection;” and so with 
philosophers. Let him beware who would deviate but a single 
step from the beaten track. He is a pretender in science; an 
infidel in religion: and even these terms of opprobrium are 
almost too good for him. Anathema, maranatha! 

We have looked a second time at the article of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ with the view of noting what it might contain of 
sound logic or facts militating against the theory of the ‘ Vestiges,’ 
to warrant the assumption of a tone of authoritative condemna- 
tion; but a careful examination of the criticism only proves it 
to be the production of a mind so disingenuous that we can 
scarcely find a single proposition in the ‘ Vestiges’® which the 
critic has not distorted into something wholly different from 
the meaning intended to be conveyed, with the view of over- 
whelming it with ridicule, or crushing it beneath the weight of 
unreasoning prejudice. A single instance of this will suffice to 
show that time and labor would be thrown away in answering a 
reviewer, who at least gives himself no trouble to master the 
argument he proposes to confute, although we believe incapable 
of intentionally misrepresenting it. 
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The universality of light is noticed in the ‘ Vestiges,’ among 
the proofs adduced by the author of unity of design; and he 
reasons from this to the conclusion, that the inhabitants of 
other planets may be presumed, like ourselves, to have eyes: 
upon which, the critic of the ‘ Edinburgh’ describes the ‘ Ves- 
tiges’ as denying the fact of prospective wisdom in the con- 
struction of the organs of vision; as representing “ that light 
made the eyes by some natural necessity ;”’* and takes the 
trouble to point out to the reader that the eyes of an infant are 
formed prior to its birth—in the darkness of the womb—where 
light never reaches them. 

The reply of the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ to his critics, has 
been correctly entitled ‘ Explanations ;’ for almost his sole task 
has been to clear up the obscurity of particular passages, and 
remove misconceptions of meaning, originating, not with him, 
but in the opinions with which the minds of many of his readers 
had been pre-occupied. Some errors, however, which appeared 
in the first impressions of the work, have been corrected in later 
editions; and some remain. Our present purpose is not to de- 
fend every position in the ‘ Vestiges,’ as forming part of a com- 
plete philosophical system, perfect in all its parts, for upon many 
points we dissent ; but neither do we think it important to discuss 
all the imperfections of a masterly work. Our object in recurring 
to the subject, is to assist in settling the general basis of further 
investigation in the same field of inquiry ; and, without confining 
ourselves to the ‘ Vestiges,’ to the neglect of other authorities, 
we will glance at the leading propositions of cosmogonal science 
which may now be considered as established. 

And first, in reference to the principles of geological deduc- 
tion, and in answer to the whole of that class of objectors, who, 
while insisting upon scriptural authority, forget that “ one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day,” we cannot do better than introduce the argument by quoting 
the reply of Mr. Hugh Millert to a Presbyterian divine, who 
remarked that, “for ought that appeared in the bowels of the 
earth, the world might have been called into existence yesterday.” 


“We stand in the middle of an ancient burying-ground in a 
northern district. The monuments of the dead, lichened and gray, 
rise thick around us; and there are fragments of mouldering bones 
lying scattered amidst the loose dust that rests under them, in dark 





* * Edinburgh Review,’ July, 1845, p. 80. 
Tt ‘ First Impressions of England and its People,’ by Hugh Miller, p. 325. 
A geological tour through the northern counties, diversified with sketches of 


remarkable places and striking customs, A work full of information, and re- 
plete with interest, 
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recesses impervious to the rain and the sunshine. We dig into the 
soil below: here is a human skull, and there numerous other well- 
known bones of the human skeleton—vertebre, ribs, arm and leg 
bones, and those of the jaws, breast, and pelvis. Still, as we dig, the 
bony mass accumulates ; we disinter portions, not of one, but of many 
skeletons, some comparatively fresh, some in a state of great decay ; 
and with the bones there mingle fragments of coffins, with the wasted 
tinsel mounting, in some instances, still attached, and the rusted nails 
still sticking in the joints. We continue to dig, and at a depth to 
which the sexton almost never penetrates, find a stratum of pure sea- 
sand, and then a stratum of the sea-shells common on the neighbour- 
ing coast,—in especial, oyster, muscle, and cockle-shells, It may 
be mentioned in passing, that the church-yard here referred to, 
though at some little distance from the sea, is situated on one of the 
raised beaches of the north of Scotland ; and hence the shells. We dig a 
little further, and reach a thick bed of sandstone, which we penetrate, 
and beneath which we find a bed of impure lime, richly charged with 
the remains of fish of strangely antique forms. ‘The earth, for any- 
thing that appears to the contrary, might have been made yesterday ? 
Do appearances such as these warrant the inference? Do these hu- 
man skeletons, in all their various stages of decay, appear as if they 
had been made yesterday? Was that bit of coffin, with the soiled 
tinsel on the one side, and the corroded nail sticking out of the other, 
made yesterday? Was yonder skull, instead of having ever formed 
part of a human head, created yesterday, exactly the repulsive-looking 
sort of thing we see it? Indisputably not. Such is the nature of 
the human mind—such the laws that regulate and control human be- 
lief,—that in the very existence of that church-yard, we do, and must 
recognize positive proof that the world was not made yesterday. 

“ But can we stop in our process of inference at the mouldering 
remains of the church-yard? Can we hold that the skull was not 
created a mere skull, and yet hold that the oyster, muscle, and cockle- 
shells beneath, are not the remains of molluscous animals, but things 
originally created in exactly their present state, as empty shells? 
The supposition is altogether absurd. Such is the constitution of our 
minds, that we must as certainly hold yonder oyster-shell to have 
once formed part of a mollusc, as we hold yonder skull to have once 
formed part of a man. And if we cannot stop at the skeleton, how 
stop at the shells? Why not pass on to the fish? The evidence of 
design is quite as irresistible in them as in the human or the molluscous 
remains above. We can still see the scales which covered them oc- 
cupying their proper places, with all their nicely designed bars, hooks, 
and nails of attachment: the fins which propelled them through the 
water, with the multitudinous pseudo-joints, formed to impart to the 
rays a proper elasticity, lie widely spread on the stone; the sharp- 
pointed teeth, constructed like those of fish generally, rather for the 
purpose of holding fast slippery substances than of mastication, still 
bristle in their jaws; nay, the very plates, spines, and scales of the 
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fish on which they had fed, still lie undigested in their abdomens. 
We cannot stop short at the shells: if the human skull was not 
created a mere skull, nor the shell a mere dead shell, then the fossil 
fish could not have been created a mere fossil. There is no broken 
link in the chain at which to take our stand; and yet having once 
recognized the fishes as such—having recognized them as the remains 
of animals, and not as stones that exist in their original state, we 
stand committed to all the organisms of the geological scale. 

“But we limit the Divine power, it may be said: could not the 
Omnipotent First Cause have created all the fossils of the earth, vege- 
table and animal, in their fossil state? Yes, certainly; the act of 
their creation, regarded simply as an act of power, does not, and 
cannot, transcend His infinite ability. He could have created all the 
burying grounds of the earth, with all their broken and wasted con- 
tents, brute and human. He could have created all the mummies of 
Mexico and Egypt as such, and all the skeletons of the catacombs of 
Paris. It would manifest, however, but little reverence for Iis 
character to compliment His infinite power at the expense of His in- 
finite wisdom. It would be doing no honour to His name to regard 
Him as a creator of dead skeletons, mummies, and church-yards. 
Nay, we could not recognize Him as such, without giving to the 
winds all those principles of common reason which in His goodness 
He has imparted to us for our guidance in the ordinary affairs of 
life.” 

Mr. Miller has some sensible remarks upon the unwarranted 
inference often drawn from the continuity of the scripture narra- 
tive, that there had been no creation prior to the fiat which 
separated the land and waters, and rendered this earth a habitable 
globe for man; and he quotes the authority of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Stewart, an original-minded and accomplished theologian, 
in support of the opinion that there is no irreconcileable differ- 
ence between Bible truths and geological facts. Biblical criticism 
is not within our province; but we may refer the reader to this 
portion of Mr. Miller’s new publication, as calculated to relieve 
the painful scruples of some timid and conscientious inquirers ; 
and we will add to it one word of comment. It is obvious that 
upon neither the hypothesis of plenary inspiration nor traditional 
record can it be justly inferred that the words “He made the stars 
also,” were intended to convey a belief that the entire galaxy of 
heaven—containing such multitudes of stars, that Herschel, when 
observing the milky way, computed, in one instance, two hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand to have passed through the field of his 
telescope in forty-one minutes, and the light of many of which, 
it is known, must have taken millions of years to reach our 
system—were all created at one and the same moment of time. 
“He made the stars also,” implies that the same Being who 
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created the earth created the stars. To find more than this in 
the phrase, is to put a forced construction upon the terms em- 
ployed. But there is one sense in which it is not less philo- 
sophically than theologically correct to speak of the entire work of 
creation as planned and executed at once. If we define the 
Great First Cause as a Being to whom the past and future are 
equally present—as the Great Eternal Now—it follows that to 
the Supreme Intelligence, everything begun appears at once as 
completed ; the end exists at the same moment as the beginning. 

It is an old metaphysical conclusion that time, or succession, 
exists only as perceived ; that is, as a law of finite minds, Both 
time and space belong to the plan of creation; we cannot con- 
ceive of them as abstract or independent entities, existing apart 
from material forms, and apart from the order in which material 
forms present themselves to our observations. Leaving, how- 
ever, speculations which appear beyond the proper grasp of the 
human faculties, we confine ourselves to the fact that time and 
space exist to us. To us and for us all events occur in a fixed 
order: the past, the present, and the future, are to us an infinite 
series of links; and the order of the series in ages gone by is all 
that we can understand of the work of creation. 

This is an important truth, and we should not, while engaged 
in the present investigation, lose sight of it for an instant. We 
are in absolute ignorance, and, apparently, must ever remain in 
ignorance, of the nature of the connexion of cause and effect. 
The cause of an event we can only describe as that state of 
things which is invariably antecedent to another state of things, 
which we call an effect,—invariably consequent. A spark ex- 
plodes a train of gunpower ;—it falls among snow, and is extin- 
guished. Why does gunpowder explode, and not snow? We 
deceive ourselves by supposing that we have explained the matter 
when we say, that gunpowder is a composition of nitre, sulphur, 
and charcoal,—and that snow is only congealed water. We ad- 
vance a step further, and discover that water is composed of two 
gases (hydrogen and oxygen), both separately inflammable, and 
learn that water thrown upon the metal potassium, will set it on 
fire; causing it to burn with a red flame. Reasoning, 4 priori, 
from these facts alone, we should inevitably conclude that snow 
was inflammable. We know to the contrary; but were an ex- 
plosion to be the result of a spark falling among snow, it would 
not be in itself more wonderful than any other event of daily 
occurrence, which we call natural, and at which we express no 
surprise, from its familiarity. Experience teaches us that snow 
is not an explosive mixture. Why it is not, we cannot tell; and 
we can only say of it, as of every other instance of cause and 
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effect,—*“ such is the order of nature, and it has not been other- 
wise ordained.” 

This consideration is one to dispel the illusion under which 
some critics of the ‘ Vestiges’ have laboured, in assuming that a 
theory of “ development” must, in some way, propose to rob 
the Divine Being of his creative attributes. Causation, develop- 
ment, creation, yrowth, are all terms of corresponding meaning,— 
names of processes, of which we can give no explanation but 
that of the order in which they transpire. Nothing can well be 
more akin to the old atheistical argument than the doctrine which 
limits creation to the past ;—which assumes, that “ in the begin- 
ning ” matter was created and endowed with certain properties 
which, thenceforward, continued, and still continue, to work by 
their own vital energy. The notion of a deity, no longer indis- 
pensable in his own universe, was the natural parent of the doubt, 
whether matter itself might not be the only final cause, But 
what is matter, and what is spirit? Let us cease to play upon 
these terms. The essence of both escapes us. Our knowledge 
of either is confined to its effects. We know nothing of matter 
but through the forms which it assumes, and those forms are 
continually changing. 

The work of creation is described in Genesis as one of new 
combinations. “ The Lord God formed man out of the dust of 
the ground ;” and out of the dust of the ground we continue to 
be formed. Food is constantly being assimilated into the solids 
and fluids of the human frame; that food first extracted from 
the ground, and composed of earthy elements. What is this, in 
the case of the growth of a child into a man, but a visible crea- 
tion of bone and muscle, flesh and blood; whether by another 
process, or the same with that through which the first man be- 
came “a living soul?” What is growth in the vegetable world 
different from a continued creation of bark and woody fibre? 
When we are told that a single acorn contains the germ of 
a whole forest, does the term germ convey any intelligible 
idea of a vital property to our minds? Is the acorn anything 
more to us than a sign, that, certain conditions fulfilled, the 
creative energy which is universally present will develop into 
being the shrub, the tree, and ultimately the forest ? 

With this sentiment on our minds, we have often watched in 
spring the development of young shoots and blossoms, and always 
with the highest interest. The process in the case of the horse- 
chesnut tree is one of great rapidity. A bud forms, half an inch 
in length, and within a fortnight, in favourable seasons, the bud 
expands into a shoot twelve inches long, with pendant leaves, 
resembling a green parasol. We have asked ourselves the ques- 
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tion,—Is it possible that a fortnight ago this green parasol was 
shut up in the small bud which then drew our attention? It is 
not to be believed. The bud was the beginning of a change 
which has been followed by other changes. Were those changes 
so rapid, that, within as many seconds as now days and years, a 
full-grown chesnut tree should start out of the earth before our 
eyes, we should exclaim, “a miracle!” “This is the hand of the 
Creator.” And why are we not to recognize the hand of the 
Creator because the miracle is of less speedy accomplishment ? 
Is not every stage of the process, every stroke of the master 
workman, a separate miracle, over which we are invited to pause, 
and wonder, and adore? It is a beautiful thought, and one that 
belongs to the sublimest conceptions of both philosophy and 
religion, that the work of creation has not ceased with the past; 
that every birth is the creation of a new being; that every spring 
is, to the vegetable world, a resurrection, as literal as that which 
has been promised to man ; that the impulse of gravitation—the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces—all the laws of nature, are the 
direct acts of Deity, guided by His own infinite wisdom. 

Although scientific men have not hitherto been much accus- 
tomed to view the operations of nature in this light, they have 
been led to conclude that the formation of distant spheres might 
now be going forward; and astronomers have even announced 
that a process, analogous to creation, might be observed through 
the telescope. Sir William Herschel threw out the idea, that 
the cloud-like appearances termed nedbule, which the highest tele- 
scopic power known in his time could not resolve into stars, and 
which appeared as masses of diffused luminous matter, in dif- 
ferent degrees of condensation, might be the preparatory state of 
solar systems. This idea was followed up by Laplace, who 
showed, that, assuming the existence of such luminous matter, 
and nuclei established within it, a rotatory motion would be given 
to the nuclei by the slightest obliquity in the direction of different 
currents, and that each nucleus would then become a centre of 
aggregation for surrounding particles, forming a rotating mass, 
the exterior portion of which would ultimately be thrown off by 
its own centrifugal force, and take the form of a ring, such as 
that of Saturn, or of a planet. 

An illustration of this theory is quoted by the author of the 
‘ Vestiges’ in his 5th edition and in his ‘ Explanations’ (page 14), 
from the experiments of Professor Plateau, of Ghent; subse- 
quently repeated by Dr. Faraday :— 

“Placing a mixture of water and alcohol in a glass box, and therein 
a small quantity of olive oil, of density precisely equal to the mixture, 
we have in the latter a liquid mass relieved from the operation of 
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gravity, and free to take the exterior form given by the forces which 
may act upon it. In point of fact, the oil instantly takes a globular 
form by virtue of molecular attraction. A vertical axis being intro- 
duced through the box, with a small disc upon it, so arranged that its 
centre is coincident with the centre of the globe of oil, we turn the 
axis at a slow rate, and thus set the oil sphere into rotation. ‘We 
then presently see the sphere flatten at its poles and swell out at its 
equator, and we thus realize, on a small scale, an effect which is 
admitted to have taken place in the planets.’ The spherifying forces 
are of different natures, that of molecular attraction in the case of 
the oil, and of universal attraction in that of the planets ; but the 
results are analogous, if not identical, quickening the rotation makes 
the figure more spheroidal. When it comes to be so quick as two or 
three turns in a second, ‘the liquid sphere first takes rapidly its 
maximum of flattening, then becomes hollow above and below, around 
the axis of rotation, stretching out continually in a horizontal direc- 
tion, and finally abandoning the disc, is transformed into a perfect 
regular ring. At first this remains connected with the disc by a 
thin pellicle of oil; but on the dise being stopped this breaks and 
disappears, and the ring becomes completely disengaged. The only 
observable difference between the latter and the ring of Saturn is 
that it is rounded instead of being flattened, but this is accounted for 
in a satisfactory way. 

“ A little after the stoppage of the rotatory motion of the disc, the 
ring of oil losing its own motion, gathers once more into a sphere. 
If, however, a smaller disc be used, and its rotation continued after 
the separation of the ring, rotatory motion and centrifugal force will 
be generated in the alcoholic fluid, and the oil ring, thus prevented 
from returning into the globular form, devides itself into ‘several 
isolated masses, each of which immediately takes the globular form. 
These are almost always seen to assume, at the instant of their for- 
mation, a movement of rotation upon themselves; a movement which 
constantly takes place in the same direction as that of the ring. More- 
over, as the ring, at the instant of its rupture, had still a remainder of 
velocity, the spheres to which it has given birth tend to fly off at a 
tangent; but as on the other side, the disc turning in the alcoholic 
liquor, has impressed on this a movement of rotation, the spheres are 
especially carried along by this last movement, and revolve for some 
time round the disc. . Those which revolve at the same time upon 
themselves, consequently, then present the curious spectacle of planets 
revolving at the same time on themselves and in their orbits. Finally, 
another very curious effect is also manifested in these circumstances ; 
besides three or four large spheres into which the ring resolves itself, 
there are almost always produced one or two very small ones, which 
may thus be compared to satellites.” 


A further illustration is given in favour of the same hypothesis, 
supported by the authority of Herschel and Professor Nichol, in 
the rotatory motion of the whirlpool produced by the meeting and 
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intermingling of currents of water. We are of course still left to 
account for the existence of “ luminous masses,” the “ nuclei,” and 
that “obliauity” of motion which is necessary to produce rotation; 
for two currents of equal force proceeding in exactly opposite di- 
rections and meeting, would come to a state of rest. These, to be 
understood, would have to be referred yet some steps further 
back, nearer to the final cause. 

The Herschel conjecture, that the nebule consist of luminous 
masses of vaporous matter in different stages of condensation, 
may be regarded as overturned by the revelations of Lord 
Rosse’s telescope. The nebula in the sword of Orion having 
now been resolved into stars, it may be reasonably concluded 
that the whole of the nebule are in like manner clusters of stars 
at immense distances. But the supposed vaporous character of 
the nebule was but one of many considerations favorable to the 
hypothesis of Laplace. There is evidence that the earth once 
existed in a gaseous, or at least in a liquid state; a luminous 
vaporous matter is the substance of comets, and probably also, 
the cause of that appearance surrouriding the sun, visible in 
tropical climates, called the zodiacal light. 

The reasons for concluding that the primordial state of matter 
was gaseous or vaporiform, are the following :— 

First. The most abundant substances in nature are the gases. 
Water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen; oxygen and nitro- 
gen compose the air; and oxygen enters largely into the compo- 
sition of every rock in the crust of the earth. Remove these, 
and the solid matters of the globe would sink comparatively into 
a nutshell. 

Second. The state in which the solids and fluids now exist 
appears to be wholly governed by temperature, pressure, and 
chemical affinity. 


“ Water, when subjected to a temperature under 32° Fahrenheit, 
becomes ice; raise the temperature to 212°, and it becomes steam, 
occupying a vast deal more space than it formerly did. The gases, 
when subjected to pressure, become liquids. For example, carbonic 
acid gas, when subjected to weight equal to a column of water 1,230 
feet high, at a temperature of 32°, takes this form. The other gases 
require various amounts of pressure for this transformation; but all , 
appear to be liable to it when the pressure proper in each case is 
administered. Heat is a power greatly concerned in regulating the 
volume and other conditions of matter. The chemist will, probably, 
yet tell us what additional amount of heat is required to vaporize all 
the water of the globe; how much more to disengage the oxygen 
which is diffused, in nearly a proportion of one-half, through its solids ; 
and, finally, how much more would be required to cause the whole to 
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become vaporiform. He may calculate, with equal certainty, what 
would be the effect of a considerable diminution of the earth’s tempe- 
rature; what changes would take place in each of its component sub- 
stances; and how much the whole would shrink in bulk.”* 


Third. The basis of all animal and vegetable substances is a 
globule, or cell; the expansion and multiplication of which con- 
stitutes membranous tissue, and the hardening or solidification 
of which, by secretion and concentration, constitutes bone and 
fibre. The carboniferous and calcareous strata of the earth are 
chiefly composed of these organisms disintegrated. 

Fourth. The lowest known stratum of the earth is a crys- 
talline floor; and indicates that the substance of which it is 
composed had been previously in a soft or liquid state. Granite, 
which is the foundation rock of the earth’s crust, is composed of 
crystals of quartz, mica, felspar, and hornblende. 

Fifth. There is an observable tendency in the operations of 
nature to increased solidification. Nearly three-fourths of the 
whole surface of the globe are water; but it is indubitable that 
the proportion of water to land must, at a remote period, have 
been much greater than at present. The space now occupied 
by the calcareous rocks, limestone, chalk, marble, gypsum— 
composed of elements which, in great part at least, must have 
been held in solution, and secreted from water by worms of the 
coral and polypi species,+ is alone equal to the displacement of 
another ocean. 

The data may not be decisive, but that the whole of the fifty- 
five simple substances, of which chemists tell us the earth is 
composed (many of which may hereafter be discovered to be 
compounds) first existed in a vaporiform state, is strongly pre- 
sumptive. Assuming this to have been also the first state of 
matter throughout the whole solar system, and a nucleus formed 
with a rotatory motion, throwing off its external masses by cen- 
trifugal force, as in the experiments of M. Plateau, we have 





* * Vestiges of Creation,’ p. 30. Fifth Edition. 

t “The prodigious extent of the combined and unintermitting labours of 
these little world architects must be witnessed in order to be adequately con- 
ceived or realized. They have built up four hundred miles of barrier reef on the 
shores of New Caledonia; and, on the north-east coast of Australia, their 
labours extend for one thousand miles in length ; and these reefs may average, 
perhaps, a quarter of a mile in breadth, and one hundred and fifty feet in 
depth; and they have been built amidst the waves of the ocean, and in 
defiance of its fiercest storms. The geologist, in contemplating these stupen- 
dous operations, learns to appreciate the circumstances 7 which were depo- 
sited, in‘ ancient times, and under other conditions than those which now 
characterize our climate, those mountain masses of limestone, for the most 
part entirely coralline, which abound in many parts of our native island.”— 
‘The Ancient World,’ by T, D. Ansted, p. 32. 
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the most probable explanation that has yet appeared of the 
origin of the sun and planets, or of what may be termed the 
second stage of the process of their creation. The next 
stage was probably that of condensation, compression, and 
crystallization; chiefly, perhaps, conducted by gravitation and 
electrical agency. And here we abandon the region of specu- 
lation for that of authentic records, written in stone, 

The first chapter of Geological History relates to a time when 
the crust of the earth existed without layers or stratification ; 
a period of crystalline rocks ; rocks covered wholly or in the greater 
part by water, and surrounded, as now, by air. 

We reject the theory of incandescence. There is evidence 
that vast masses of rock were, at an early period, in a state of 
fusion; but there is no proof of universal and simultaneous 
fusion. The particles of common granite are agglomerated in a 
form often more indicative of sedimentary deposit than the action 
of fire,* and very different to that in which we find the same 
elements existing in the trap and basaltic rocks, which are con- 
fessedly of igneous origin ; and in modern lava. 

The supposition that the original state of matter was vapori- 
form does not, however, necessarily involve the conclusion that 
it existed in a state of higher temperature than at present, or as 
an “ universal fire mist” —a phrase not happily chosen by the 
author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ and which suggests, as he himself admits, 
the difficulty of a change or suspension of the known laws of 
heat, the repulsive energy of which would now counteract the 
influence of attraction or gravitation in the compression of 
vaporous masses into planetary bodies. Another serious diffi- 
culty would be to account for that waste of the forces of nature 
which is implied in the hypothesis of a globe gradually cooling 
from a state of incandescence. If heat be continually escaping 
from the earth by radiation, where does it escape to? If the 
answer be, that the excess of heat formerly concentrated in the 
globe is now diffused through infinite space, we may still inquire 
why such an excess should have been necessary at a former 
period, and not under existing circumstances ? 

The crust of the earth exhibits no appearances inexplicable 
upon the assumption that the whole of the natural forces which 
existed when the globe first became a planet continue in operation, 





* This is the case with much of the Cornwall granite, composed of very 
coarse grains ; and the crystals of which sometimes occur as large blocks, as in 
a conglomerate of stones rudely thrown together by the action of the sea. 
Geologists have too hastily concluded, that because granite, in numerous in- 
stances, has been subject to fusion and re-crystallization, that it was through 
fusion the materials of all granite first assumed the form of a composite rock, 
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and remain unimpaired. Its crystalline and laminated structure 
may, in part, be traced to electricity; the fusion of masses of the 
primitive rocks to volcanic action, and volcanic action to chemi- 
cal changes. It has been shown by Sir H. Davy, Dr. Daubeny, 
and others, that the waters of the ocean, penetrating to the 
seat of the un-oxidised metals of the earths and alkalies (or, as 
suggested by Mr. Daniell, to metals de-oxidised by hydrogen), 
would, as in the instance before mentioned, of water and potas- 
sium, produce the intense heat which characterizes volcanic 
phenomena. An explanation strengthened by the facts, that 
volcanoes are chiefly on the sea-coast; that they exhale steam 
and gases, such as are found to be the products of decomposed 
salt water; that the fumes of Vesuvius deposit common salt; 
and that, according to Humboldt, in the case of some of the South 
American volcanoes, at a distance from the sea, and supposed 
to be supplied by subterranean lakes, quantities of fish are some- 
times thrown out during eruptions. 

The high temperature of mines, as compared with the surface 
of the earth, and the increase of that temperature in proportion 
to their depth, although not in an uniform ratio, seems to war- 
rant the inference, that the whole central mass of the earth is 
even now in a state of igneous fluidity; but, on the other hand, 
we have the fact, that the temperature of the ocean diminishes 
from the surface downwards, at the mean rate of 1° in twenty- 
eight fathoms in temperate latitudes, and 1° in twenty-five 
fathoms in the tropics.* Further researches will probably iden- 
tify the high temperature of the earth at great depths with the 
electric currents. The reasoning of Mr. Lyell against the Leib- 
nitz doctrine of central heat is, to our minds, conclusive.t 





* Ansted’s ‘ Geology,’ p. 498, vol. 1. Mr. Ansted states, that in the polar 
seas the colder water descends, and is replaced by warmer from below; and 
he concludes, that, at a certain depth, there is a constant equal temperature. 


{ ‘Principles of Geology,’ by Charles Lyell. Murray. In the 
second volume of this work, the theory of central heat, and the causes 
of volcanic action are ably discussed. The following is an extract. 
(Page 437, Chapter 19) :— 

“ In Mr. Daniell’s recent experiments for obtaining a measure of the heat 
of bodies at their point of fusion, he invariably found that it was impossible 
to raise the heat of a large crucible of melted iron, gold, or silver, a single de- 
gree beyond the melting point, so long asa bar of the respective metals was 
kept immersed in the fluid portions. So in regard to other substances, 
however great the quantities fused, their temperature could not be raised while 
any solid pieces immersed in them remained unmelted, every accession of heat 
bemg instantly absorbed during their liquefaction. These results, are, in fact, 
no more than the extension of a principle previously established, that so long 
as a fragment of ice remains in water, we cannot raise the temperature of the 
water above 32° Fr, 
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Geological investigations are, of course, confined to a compa- 
ratively small section of the earth, and there are but few data for 
forming even a plausible conjecture of the state of its centre. 
The upturned strata of the earth expose rocks which, when in 
their original horizontal position, are in some instances supposed 
to have been buried upwards of twenty miles below the present 
surface,* but a rupture even of this extreme depth is, as com- 
pared with the distance of the centre from the surface (3,956 
miles), but as the scratch of a pin on the rind of an orange. 





“Tf then, the heat of the earth’s centre amount to 450,000° Fr., as 
M. Cordier deems highly probable, that is to say, about 20 times the heat of 
melted iron, even according to Wedgwood’s scale, and upwards of 160 times 
according to the improved pyrometer, it is clear that the upper parts of the 
fluid mass could not long have a temperature only just sufficient to melt rocks. 
There must be a continual tendency towards a uniform heat; and until this 
were accomplished by the interchange of portions of fluid of different densi- 
ties, the surface could not begin to consolidate. Nor, on the hypothesis of 
primitive fluidity, can we conceive any crust to have been formed until the 
whole planet had cooled down to about the temperature of incipient fusion. 

“It may be said that we may stand upon the hardened surface of a lava 
current while it is still in motion,—nay, may descend into the crater of Vesu- 
vius after an eruption and stand on the scoriz while every crevice shows that 
the rock is red-hot two or three feet below us; and at a somewhat greater 
depth, all {s, perhaps, in a state of fusion. May not, then, a much more in- 
tense heat be expected at the depth of several hundred yards or miles? The 
answer is, that until a great quantity of heat has been given off, either by the 
emission of lava, or in a latent form by the evolution of steam and gas, the 
melted matter continues to boil in the crater of a volcano. But ebullition 
ceases when there is no longer a sufficient supply of heat from below, and then 
a crust of lava may form on the top, and showers of scorize may then descend 
upon the surface and remain unmelted. If the internal heat be raised again, 
ebullition will reeommence, and soon fuse the superficial crust. So in the case 
of the moving current, we may safely assume that no part of the liquid beneath 
the hardened surface is much above the temperature sufficient to retain it in a 
state of fluidity. 

“ Tt may assist us in forming a clearer view of the doctrine now controverted 
if we consider what would happen were a globe of homogeneous composition 
placed under circumstances analogous, in regard to the distribution of heat, 
to those above stated. Ifthe whole planet, for example, were composed of 
water, covered with a spheroidal crust of ice fifty miles thick, and with an interior 
ocean having a aactrne | heat about two hundred times that of the melting point 
of ice, or 6,400° Fr. ; and if between the surface and the centre, there was 
every intermediate degree of temperature between that of melting ice and that 
of the central nucleus, could such a state of things last for a moment? If it 
must be conceded in this case, that the whole spheroid would be instantly in a 
state of violent ebullition, that the ice (instead of being strengthened annually 
by new internal layers), would soon melt, and form part of an atmosphere of 
steam, on what principle can it be maintained that analogous effects would not 
follow in regard to the earth, under the conditions assumed in the theory of 
central heat?” 

* Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology,’ vol. ii. p. 441, 

Vou. XLVIII.—No. I. L 
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“The mean density of the earth has been computed by La Place to 
be about 54, or more than five times that of water. Now the specific 
gravity of many of our rocks is from 24 to 3, and the greater part of 
the metals range between that density and 21. Hence some have 
imagined that the terrestrial nucleus may be metallic—that it may 
correspond, for example, with the specific gravity of iron, which is 
about 7. But here a curious question arises in regard to the form 
which materials, whether fluid or solid, might assume, if subjected to 
the enormous pressure which must obtain at the earth’s centre. 
Water, if it continued to decrease in volume, according to the rate of 
compressibility deduced from experiment, would have its density 
doubled at the depth of ninety-three miles, and be as heavy as mercury 
at the depth of 362 miles. Dr. Young computed, that at the earth’s 
centre, steel would be compressed into one-fourth, and stone into one- 
eighth of its bulk. It is more than probable, however, that after a 
certain degree of condensation the compressibility of bodies may be 
governed by laws altogether different from those which we ean put 
to the test of experiment; but the limit is still undetermined, and the 
subject is involved in such obscurity that we cannot wonder at the 
variety of notions which have been entertained respecting the nature 
and conditions of the central nucleus. Some have conceived it to be 
a fluid, others solid : some have imagined it to have a cavernous struc- 
ture, and have even endeavoured to confirm this opinion by appealing 
to observed irregularities in the vibrations of the pendulum in certain 
countries,”* 


The opinion of some philosophers that the interior of the 
earth is cavernous, is strengthened by the considerations that the 
superstructure left by falling bodies, as in old mines and ruinous 
buildings, invariably settles in the form of a vault or arch, and 
that the tendency of the forces of gravitation, or of the centripetal 
and centrifugal motions, is to produce an annular or circulararrange- 
ment of all substances. Planets do not fall into the sun, although 
it is the common centre of gravitation, but move round it in an 
elliptical orbit ; and from the same influences the solids and fluids 
of the globe may be necessarily confined to its. circumference, 
forming a crust of possibly not more than 400 miles in thickness. 
But the fact, if it be one, will probably be found susceptible of 
mathematical demonstration. 

The natural history of the earth subsequent to the era of com- 
pression, condensation, and crystallization, may be in great part 
described as a series of operations still continued in the laboratory 
of nature, for the formation of strata adapted to the support of 
vegetable and animal life. And here we are led to understand 
the use of that vast mass of waters which constitutes three-fourths 


* Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology,’ vol. ii. p. 430. 
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of the earth’s surface. The ocean has been the universal mother 
of all living forms,—the creator and fertilizer of soils,—the 
immediate instrument of the Divine Being in the fulfilment of 
his plans, when the command was issued,— Let the dry land 
appear.” 

With the aids furnished by science we can unquestionably look 
back to a period, remote indeed though it be, when not a blade of 
grass grew in this now green world. Then, as now, the predo- 
minating mineral was silica, but not then as now, existing in 
that finely comminuted state which fits it to enter into the texture 
of plants; but as quartz rock. Before the various earths which 
constitute the frame-work of both plants and animals could be 
secreted by their absorbent vessels, the rocks of which the earths 
were composed had to be pulverized, and mixed up together in 
the proportions required for the vegetable and animal structures 
to be formed. This process of reduction and intermingling has 
been accomplished by the action of water; partly by rain and 
running streams, but chiefly by the. more forcible abrasion of 
the waves of the sea.* The intention of nature in this grinding- 





*Tt will be seen from the following analysis of granite, taken from 
‘Ansted’s Geology,’ that all soils are principally composed of the in- 
gredients of this rock, disintegrated, and its particles combined in new 
proportions :— 


Quartz is a mineral too well known, and too widely extended, to require 
any detailed description. It occurs sometimes crystalline, and sometimes 
massive; and is often seen forming veins in those unstratified rocks, such as 
granite, which contain a large proportion of it in their ordinary structure. 

“Felspar is an earthly mineral, occurring both massive and disseminated. 
there are several varieties of it, all of which scratch glass. Their structure is 
always laminated ; they yield with more or less ease to mechanical cleavage ; 
and they are composed of variable proportions of silex, alumina, and potash, 
with a little iron. Felspar is one of the most abundant minerals in nature. 

‘Mica is a well-known mineral, which splits readily in one direction. It 
occurs abundantly in granite, and in several of the best known igneous rocks. 
The plates of which it is composed are readily separated, and are flexible, aud 
very elastic. They are also brilliant and translucent, so as to be capable of 
being used instead of window-glass. 

* Hornblende is also a mineral abundantly distributed in several igneous and 
altered rocks. It is characterized by its dark green or velvet black colour, its 
peculiar form of crystallization, and its shining lustre. It is opaque, and 
tough, but yields pretty easily to the knife. It contains a considerable pro- 
— of iron (the blacker varieties especially), combined with silica, alumina, 

ime, and magnesia. It has a distinct cleavage, and a coarse, uneven fracture, 
and yields a peculiar smell when breathed upon. Augite is another form of 
the same mineral, distinguished from hornblende by its higher lustre, greater 
hardness, and conchoidal fracture ; and it is more frequently found in voleanie 
rocks of comparatively modern date than in the oldest igneous and altered 
rocks. 
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up of the original crystalline rocks, is the same as that of the 
husbandman in ploughing and manuring a field. The soil must 
be permeated by air and fluids, and all the substances required 
for vegetable growth must be so intermixed that the roots of a 
plant may find them, or there will be no harvest. 

Bearing this proposition in mind (the truth of which is almost 
self evident), we may form in our own minds a clear idea of what 
must have been the order of the natural phenomena which pre- 
ceded the introduction of life, and accompanied it through its 
different stages. 

1. Crystalline rocks, broken into fragments ; rolling and grind- 
ing together at the bottom of the sea, until the soluble or 
diffusible portion of them (such as rock salt) had been taken up 
by the water, and the rest left as a vast deposit of a coarse- 
grained sand,—the material of the composite rock called granite. 

2. Deposits of substances diffusible only in water, or but 
slightly soluble, such as fine sand, alumina, and lime. Hence 
the clay slates, which form what is considered the oldest stratified 
rock of Great Britain, resting upon the granite of Skiddaw; and 
hence the argillaceous, gritty, and calcareous constituents of the 
next oldest series of stratified rocks, first discovered by Mr. 
Murchison, in Wales, and named by him the Silurian system.* 

3.—Dry land, consisting of fossiliferous strata, chiefly lime- 
stone, elevated above the surface of the water. These form the 
basis of what is called the carboniferous system, in which we first 
find coal ;—the decayed, buried, and stratified products of the 
first forests and jungles. 





** The following are the mineral constituents of the most common forms of 
felspar, mica, and hornblende. Quartz consists of nearly pure silica, with a 
trace, however, of alumina, and sometimes iron :— 

Augite, 

Felspar. Mica. Hornblende. from Etna. 
Silica ...000000- 66°75 ' 42°00 , 
Alumina *2i 12-00 3°33 
Lime...cccscceee 1°25 11-00 13°20 
Potash .......+.. 12°00 ‘ a trace _ 
Magnesia ........ — 2°25 10°00 
Oxide of Iron .... 0°75 ; 30°00 14°66 
Oxide of Manganese — P 0°25 2°00 
Water .ssseeseee — 0°75 _ 

98°25 , 98°25 95°19 

—Jameson’s Mineralogy. 

“From the proportion of silica found in each of the three substances of 
which granite rocks are composed, it would appear to be the most abundant 
mineral in the earth. Its metallic base is termed silicon. Silica is formed by 
the combination of oxygen and silicon in equal parts.” 

* From a tribe of its ancient inhabitants—the Silures. 
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In the rocks of this series are discovered the first fossils, or 
remains of organized beings; and in the upper portion of the 
series, limestone of coralline formation. The next series of rocks, 
termed the “old red sandstone,” and “ the Devonian system,” 
show but a repetition of the same sub-aqeous processes—granitic 
particles worn by longer attrition into a finer sand, further de- 
posits of alumina and other substances, previously diffused in 
water or held in solution. 

In considering this progressive series as the natural order of 
creation, we have to view it as one subject to interruption, from 
the disturbing influences (whatever be their nature) which have 
repeatedly depressed the land in one part of the globe while 
elevating it in others, shifted the bed of the ocean, overwhelmed 
with its sandy or argillaceous deposits the life-bearing surface of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and produced that violent 
disruption and partial fusion of the stratified rocks of which 
we find every where a record, written in fire. 

The causes of this disturbance require our attention. Volcanic 
action, which is but a secondary effect; does not explain them. We 
account for the extinction of many ancient volcanoes, by the fact 
that the sea which supplied them with fuel has receded from the 
coast. But why have new volcanoes been opened? Why has the 
sea receded from one coast and advanced upon another? Why, at 
the end of that period when England was the seat of a luxurious 
tropical vegetation, was it again overwhelmed by the waters of the 
ocean, and the gigantic ferns of our coal measures buried beneath 
the immense sub-aqueous deposits of the “lower new red con- 
glomerate,” and magnesian limestone?* It is important to 
note the high temperature which Geology has demonstrated 
once prevailed in northern latitudes, as bearing upon this part 
of our investigation. Changes of temperature, a shifting from 
time to time of the bed of the ocean, the breaking out of new 
volcanoes, may all have a connexion with some uniform process 
of nature which, once understood, would enable us to unravel 
those enigmas of cosmogony which have hitherto been involved 
in mystery. It was an unexpected and somewhat startling dis- 
covery that the strata most productive of fossils of the tertiary 
period, embracing chiefly the remains of animals of existing 
species, were those of islands in the frozen seas of the arctic 
circle, where no living animal of the temperate regions could now 
subsist. Several examples of this, perhaps less familiar to the 
reader than others, will be fand in the narrative, recently pub- 





* Ansted’s ‘Geology.’ Vol. 1, page 199. 
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lished, of Von Wrangell’s expedition to the Polar Sea.* The 
following is his account of one of the islands of the new Siberian 
group—Kotelnoi, in latitude 75} N., taken from the Appendix to 
the work :— 


* On the hills in the interior of the island, Sannikow found the skulls 
and bones of horses, buffaloes, oxen, and sheep, in such abundance 
that these animals must formerly have lived there in large herds. At 
present, however, the icy wilderness produces nothing that could 
afford them nourishment; nor would they be able to endure the 
climate.” 


Mammoth bones were also found in every part of the island, 
and large trees, dead and partially fossilized. Of the remains 
of the mammoth, an animal which could only have existed in a 
region where the vegetation was most abundant, he says :— 

“The whole soil of the first of the Liakhow Islands (lat. 734) is 
covered with them. For about eighty years the fur hunters have 
every year brought large cargoes from this island, but as yet there is 
no sensible diminution of the stock. A sandbank on the western side 
is the most productive of all; and the fur hunters maintain that when 
the sea recedes, after a long continuance of easterly winds, a fresh 
supply of mammoth bones is always found to have been washed on 
this bank, proceeding apparently from some vast store at the bottom 


” 
a. 


of the sea 


The division of labour has many advantages, but it is attended 
with this misfortune, that in the devotion of scientific men to some 
one branch of knowledge, they are apt to forget the general rela- 
tion of the sciences, and the help which often might be derived 
from one science in the explanation of another. Hence the in- 
difference of astronomers to facts of geology, such as the above, 
which, if studied, would probably sometimes lead to the detection 
of errors and oversights in astronomical calculations; and hence 
the ignorance of geologists of astronomical problems, always 
assumed to have no connexion with their own particular subject 
of investigation. 

There is one problem of the earth’s motion, connected with 
what is called the precession of the equinoxes, of which only an 
—— and unsatisfactory solution has hitherto been given, 
and which has a most important bearing upon the geological 


phenomena to which we are now alluding. By the precession of 
the equinoxes is understood an annual change of the place or 
precise spot at which the sun in the ecliptic crosses the plane 
of the equator, producing, twice in the year, equal days and equal 





* Edited by Lieut.-Col, Sabine. Madden and Co, Page 496, 2nd edition. 
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nights all over the world. The two points of intersection, of the 
spring and autumnal equinox, recede from east to west at the 
rate of 50} sec. annually, or one degree in 714 years; and travel 
round the entire circumference of the earth in 25,869 years—the 
period which was termed by the ancients “a Platonic year.” Its 
physical cause is “the attraction of the sun and moon upon the 
protuberant mass of matter accumulated about the earth’s equa- 
tor, combined with the diurnal rotation.”’* 

The effects of this attraction have been described by astrono- 
mers as producing both the precession of the equinoxes and a 
slight oscillation of the axis of the earth, called its nutation, by 
which, twice in the year, the plane of the equator inclines towards 
the ecliptic, and returns as often to its former position. 

It is now held by some, that this motion of the earth’s axis is 
not oscillatory but spiral; involving a gradual change in the re- 
lative position of the different parts of the earth in reference to 
the equatorial and polar regions, although the mass itself retains 
the same general inclination:—as in a spinning ball, which has 
always an upper and a lower side, although the same side is not 
always the upper nor the lower. This change, we are told, is so 
minute as to be scarcely perceptible in a hundred years, but 
amounts in the course of the precessional round of the Platonic 
year, to a difference in the latitudes of all places of about three 
and a half degrees. 

For the mathematical data upon which this hypothesis is 
founded—first submitted to the members of the Astronomical 
Society by Captain Bergh—we must refer the reader to the 
tables of M. de la Lande, the observations of Dr. Maskelyne, in 
1788, and Vince’s Astronomy.t The fact of any change in 





* «Encyclopedia Britannica,’ vol. xviii., p. 506. 

+ The data are also partly given in an ‘Essay on the Coincidence of 
Astronomical and Geological Phenomena,’ by W. D. Saull, Esq., pub- 
lished in 1836; and in two papers, supporting the same views, in the 
last April and May numbers of the ‘Civil Engineer,’ by Mr. O. 
Byrne ; from which the following is an extract :— 


“ It would appear that all astronomers and philosophers of every descrip- 
tion had made up their minds to change everything before they would allow 
the latitudes to change, although such a change is shown to exist, whether the 
subject under consideration be astronomical, geological, or geographical. 

“The latitude of ordinary places may differ from time to time, in a greater or 
lesser degree, from the inaccuracy of instruments, observations, or measure- 
ments; but it ought to excite a suspicion to find the latitudes of observatories 
changing where oversights have no possible chance to enter into such a simple 
problem as the determination of the latitude. Now, it is a noted fact, that 
every astronomer in Europe counts his observatory to be in a different latitude 
from that of any of his predecessors, if such have had a predecessor; even 
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the axis of the earth, excepting that of a semi-annual oscilla- 
tory movement has been stoutly denied, and the question will 
admit of much discussion; but the evidence in favour of the 
new theory has made sufficient impression upon our minds to 
induce us to call attention to the subject, and, assuming its 
correctness, we would briefly note the conclusions to which it 
leads. 

The rotatory motion of the earth, and solar attraction, the in- 
fluence of which is of course greatest upon those parts which are 
nearest the sun, cause the earth to assume a spheroidal form, or 
to be flattened at the poles, and elevated to a corresponding ex- 
tent at the equator; so that the earth’s diameter at the equator 
is greater by a thickness of about thirty-four miles than at the 
poles. It follows that any cause that would change, however 
slowly, the relative position of these parts of the globe, so that 
the existing equatorial region should become the most distant from 
the sun, and the existing polar regions the nearest to the sun, 
would involve the elevation of the lands and seas of the present 
arctic and antarctic circles, and the depression of the lands and 
seas now lying within the tropics. The order of this elevation 
and depression would be governed by the varying resistance of 
the solids and fluids of the earth to the force acting upon them. 
The ocean would rise or fall slowly and equably to its appointed 
place. The stratified rocks affected by the change, would, in some 





astronomers called Royal, in enlightened England and France, differ respecting 
the latitudes of their respective observatories, given by their several predeces- 
sors, but their differences are seen to be saddled upon any cause except the 
true one—the actual change of the place with reference to the poles. These 
facts are so well known that it would be useless to give a list of the latitudes 
in which the several observatories have been said to stand. 

“It would likewise be useless to state the different latitudes which have been 
given to the same remarkable places on coasts and elsewhere; these were 
changed without the slightest compunction, as time could not be spared for 
them to undergo the like cookery which the latitudes of observatories have 
undergone. 

“ Not only the change of the latitudes of objects and places shows this change 
in the earth’s axis ; but among many other observed facts, we may here mention 
that the foundations of all our old churches, which were laid out due east 
and west, and due north and south, have shifted to comply with the right 
motion of the earth’s axis, and that, too, in direct proportion to the dates of 
their standing. One of the most remarkable instances of this kind that has 
fallen under our notice is that presented by the position of the city of Phila- 
delphia, in the United States of America. The surveyors, under the direction 
of William Penn, the founder, laid out Market-street and Broad-street, cross- 
ing each other at right angles, due east and west, and due north and south; 
but now they point in different directions, accommodating themselves to the 
universal law, which is here for the first time shown to exist.” 
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cases, crumble down by sub-aqueous attrition into new deposits, 
and in others would retain, from the firmness of their structure, 
their present form and position, until at last broken up with 
violence by the increasing strength of the gravitatory influence 
combined with new volcanic action, that would act upon them 
from above or beneath. 

It will be seen at a glance, that the theory is one of great in- 
terest. Not only does it account, and satisfactorily, for the dis- 
ruption of ancient strata, the up-heaving of mountain ranges, the 
subsidence of continents, and those numerous alternations of ma- 
rine and land deposits which have been traced by geologists, but 
if correct, it will by-and-bye enable us to ascertain the exact date 
of the different geological epochs. Grant that latitudes change 
by a consequence of the fixed laws of motion or of gravitation, 
which has escaped observation in the complexity of their results, 
and the amount of annual change known, a school-boy will be 
enabled to calculate back the number of centuries which have 
elapsed since tropical plants and animals, of which the fossils are 
preserved in our museum, flourished upon English soil. 

Returning now to the natural order of creation as it prevails in 
periods of repose, undisturbed by conflicting forces, we will pro- 
ceed to consider the probability of a simultaneous appearance on 
the earth of the whole of the vegetable and animal tribes, or of 
their progressive introduction as members of a series, commencing 
with the simplest forms and ascending to the complex and higher 
organizations. ‘The ‘ Edinburgh Reviewer’ tells us that he has 
spent years of active life among the ancient strata, looking for, 
“even longing for,”’ some arrangement of the fossils which might 
fall in with his preconceived notions of a natural ascending scale, 
but that he had looked in vain. He says :— 


“ The Radiata, such as corals and encrinites are found throughout ; 
but they are found along with the higher types, and they abound 
more in the upper than in the lower bands of the protozoic system.”* 


Again, he remarks, that— 


“Tt may be true that sea-weeds came first, but that of this we have 
no proof ; and of land plants we have not the shadow of proof that the 
simple forms came into being before the more complex. The simple 
and complex forms are found together in our most ancient flora.” f 


Future antiquarians, in examining our cemeteries, will discover 
the remains of children and their parents buried together; but 
will not, probably, like our critic, reason from this to ‘the conclu- 
sion that children and parents were born together. It was not 





* Page 31, No. 165, for July, 1845, Tt Page 42, 
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necessary to the hypothesis of development that the simplest 
forms, because the first created, should have ceased to exist before 
the higher organizations came into being ; on the contrary, it is a 
principle essential to that hypothesis that the simplest forms will 
continue to be developed to the end of time in circumstances 
favourable to a renewal of the same creative operation at the 
same initiatory stage. The statement that there is not a shadow 
of proof that the simple forms of land plants came into being 
before the more complex, is one of which the refutation 
might be left not to a geologist but to a common gardener. A 
Cambridge professor would find it difficult to persuade the most 
unlettered horticulturist among our peasantry, that when the rocks 
of the earth were bare of vegetable mould they grew majestic 
oaks; and that the humble lichen did not come first to supply 
the pabulum of their future substance. 

Independent of all geological facts, our daily experience of the 
operations of nature, in which we see growth dependent upon de- 
composition, death the means of life, instructs us that the carni- 
vorous and omnivorous races were preceded by herbivorous races, 
and herbivorous races preceded by herbs or plants. Something 
to feed upon must first be provided for all creatures that are to 
live by food. The farmer sows his turnips before he buys his 
sheep. 

The marine origin of all soils, proves that the first organisms 
were those of marine vegetation, and it is admitted by all geolo- 
gists that marine animals were the first of living creatures; a 
corroboration, so far, of the Mosaic account of the Creation; in 
which (it may be observed by the way), there are several points of 
coincidence with the results of modern scientific investigation, not 
a little remarkable if we are to view the narrative merely as a 
traditional record of high antiquity. The narrative in Genesis de- 
scribes an abyss of waters,—the formation of land,—the production 
of vegetation,—the waters bringing forth abundantly “every living 
creature that moveth,” including fowl; afterwards the earth giving 
birth to cattle and creeping things, and finally, man created to 
have dominion over. all. This is the order of Paleeontology,—-the 
newly-named science which treats of the beings that lived in the 
early ages of the world. Fishes, water-fowl, amphibious animals 
of the lizard species, land animals,—but no human beings. Of 
human existence there is no record in that part of the earth’s 
history which is written upon stone tablets. 

The precise order of succession of each of the innumerable 
subdivisions of the vegetable and animal tribes that now exist, 
or that have existed, on the earth, can never of course be 
accurately traced, The subject is too vast for more than approxi- 
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mate and general conclusions, and we find it will be impossible 
to condense into the space to which we are confined, the sum- 
mary we had proposed of the known facts most intimately con- 
nected with that graduated scale of progress, which we hold to 
prevail not less in the physical than in the moral world, and 
regard as the appointed manifestation of the divine will. In our 
further remarks we must confine ourselves to the task of remov- 
ing misconceptions and supporting the positions we have already 
advanced. 

It will be admitted by most persons that there is a law of 
alaptation—that plants are adapted to soils and soils to plants— 
food to animals and animals to food; that the mammoth and the 
megatherium were not created to devour forests before forests 
existed for them to devour. In this admission, however, is in- 
volved a recognition of the fact upon which we have insisted, that 
the simpler forms of organization must have preceded the com- 
plex; for, as nature does nothing in vain—as it does not, for 
example, create a mammoth to crush a buttercup, it follows that 
the creatures that lived upon the first vegetable organisms did 
not possess a more complicated organization than was necessary 
for the assimilation of such simple food* or the means of pro- 
curing it. Organs for attack and defence, and organs suitable 
for the digestion of new substances, would be provided in the 
order in which they would be required for use, and not other- 
wise ; as in the case of the human teeth, which not being needed 
for sucking, are not developed till after the first months of 
infancy. But the most striking illustrations of this principle 
of progressive organization, and which bring the most clearly 
home to the mind the creative energy in present operation, are 
furnished by the zoophytes. We take the following from Dr. 
Johnston’s new work on this, perhaps the most interesting branch 
of natural history. It relates to one of the species of marine 
worms or polypi, first described by Tremblay, called the Actinic. 


“The size of the prey is frequently in unseemly disproportion to the 
preyer, being often equal in bulk to itself. I had once brought me a 
specimen of Act. crassicornis, that might have been originally two 
inches in diameter, and that had somehow contrived to swallow a valve 
of Pecten maximus of the size of an ordinary saucer. ‘The shell fixed 





* Dr. Johnston in his ‘ History of British Zoophytes,’ is at a loss to account 
upon the theory of development for the muscles and nerves with their ganglions 
possessed by the animalculum tintinnabulum, and the loss of them when it 
ceases to enjoy a nomade existence. He has not remarked that the suppres- 
sion of organs no longer required, is as much insisted upon as a natural pro- 
cess by the author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ as the addition of new organs in circum- 
stances rendering them necessary. 
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within the stomach was so placed as to divide it completely into two 
halves, so that the body, stretched tensely over, had become thin and 
flattened like a pancake. All communication between the inferior 
portion of the stomach and the mouth was of course prevented; yet 
instead of emaciating and dying of an atrophy, the animal had availed 
itself of what undoubtedly had been a very untoward accident to 
increase its enjoyments and its chances of double fare.“ A new mouth, 
furnished with two rows of numerous tentacula, was opened upon 
what had been the base, and led to the under stomach—the individual 
had indeed become a sort of Siamese twin, but with greater intimacy 
and extent in its unions.” 


It may be said that the development of organs in our own case 
stops at a certain point, and that nature does not enable us to 
produce new teeth, or new arms and legs, in proportion to the 
need felt for them. This is true; but nature does that which is 
much better: it teaches us to facilitate digestion by cookery, and 
to construct machines which, for power and speed, supply the 
place of a thousand limbs. The development of instincts and 
reasoning faculties is but another of the modes of creative power. 


“The Actinie are very patient of injuries, and rival the Hydra iu 
their reproductive powers. They may be kept without food for up- 
wards of a year; they may be immersed in water hot enough to blister 
their skin, or frozen in a mass of ice and again thawed, and they may 
be placed within the exhausted receiver of the air-pump without being 
deprived of life, or disabled from resuming their usual functions when 
placed in a favourable situation. If the tentacula are clipped off they 
soon begin to bud anew, and if again cut away they grow again. So 
that it seems these reproductions might extend as far, or be as often 
repeated, as patience or curiosity would admit. If cut transversely 
through the middle, the lower portion of the body will, after a time, 
produce new tentacula pretty nearly as they were before the operation, 
while the upper portion swallows food as if nothing had happened; 
permitting it indeed at first to come out at the opposite end; just asa 
man’s head, being cut off, would let out at the neck the bit taken in at 
the mouth, but which it soon learns to retain and digest in the proper 
manner. In an experiment of this kind, the upper half, instead of 
healing up into a new basis, actually produced another mouth and ten- 
tacula; so that an animal was formed which caught its prey and fed 
at both ends at the same time. If, again, the section of the body is 
made in a perpendicular direction, so as almost to divide it into two 
halves, these halves unite again in a few days. If the section is com- 
plete, two perfect individuals is the result; and to complete the wonder, 
if the body is torn away and only a portion of the base remain, from 
this fragment a new offspring will sometimes rise up to occupy the 
place of its parent.” 


Such an example as the above, by showing the fertility of the 
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resources of nature, seems to strengthen the hypothesis of a trans- 
mutation of species, from the lower to the higher, and, in un- 
favourable circumstances, from the higher to the lower. But the 
fact of transmutation, within certain limits, needs no confirmation. 
It is unquestioned even by the greatest opponents of the theory 
of development; who treat it, however, only as the exception, 
and deny it as the general rule. The difference between a cater- 
pillar and a butterfly is so great, that we call the change of one 
into the other not even a transmutation, but a transformation ; 
and no naturalist would have classed the tadpole and the frog as 
belonging to one species, but from the observed phenomena of 
their growth. 

The popular idea of the origin of life is, that the first animals 
and plants came into being in the state in which we see them 
when full grown; but this opinion is wholly unsupported by ex- 
isting analogies, for we cannot point to a single living form that 
has not occupied an humbler position in the past than in the 
present. Every tree has been a.shrub; every shrub a tender 
plant; every man a child; every child ari embryo in the womb. 
Existing analogies would teach us that in the earliest days of 
creation, life, as now, commenced with the germ. Not, how- 
ever, that the same germ was the common foundation of all the 
varieties of animal or vegetable organization ;—the doctrine sup- 
posed to be conveyed in the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ from some 
unguarded expressions in the first edition, too strictly interpreted. 
This error has been dissipated by the subsequent corrections of 
the author. 


“The result of my own investigations is, that there is an order in 
animated nature, but that it has hitherto been much misunderstood 
both by those who incline to a theory of development, and others. 
The former naturally took hold of the idea of gradations, because it 
generally accorded with the notion of development. They pointed to 
that ‘chain of being,’ or series of ascending forms, which had long 
been supposed to extend between the animalcule and the human 
being. It was on the other hand successfully shown, that beings did 
not form ‘a single and continuous series’; that it was ‘impossible to 
place all living animals in such an order that we may always pass 
from one species to another by following a decrease in perfection ! 
‘On the one hand, there are classes of animals so insulated, that 
nothing connects them with others.’ ‘On the other, there are types 
of organization which are absolutely indivisible, and of which the 
most perfect beings are superior to the mean of another type, while 
the most imperfect are inferior to it.’ All this is true: it remained 
unanswered by the advocates of the development theory ; and such 
was the position of the question when the earlier editions of the pre- 
sent work made their appearance. But the error actually lay in the 
original idea of a chain of being. 
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“The animal kingdom, (and, by consideration of parity, we may 
presume the vegetable also) consists of a plurality of series going on 
side by side with each other, but not all to the same point in the 
scale. No wonder accordingly, that some appear insulated, or that 
the highest of some types are superior to the meanest of others, 
while the most imperfect appear inferior. Nor is this merely a hypo- 
thetical view of the animal kingdom. It is strongly pointed to by 
some of the most interesting discoveries in embryology. It is sup- 
ported by several important considerations regarding the gener 
characters of particular series. It likewise harmonizes with that order 
of fossils which I have ventured to describe, as not something calling 
in itself for explanation, but a fact, which we may look to as one of 
the means of explaining something else—the whole history of organi- 
zation upon earth. Finally, such reformation as this new view calls 
for in our classifications, is accordant in its general demands with all 
those recently effected by the greatest naturalists, by which external 
and comparatively accidental characters are overlooked, and only the 
more essential affinities regarded. If it goes beyond the march of 
living naturalists, it goes in the direction in which they are going, 
and over ground to which I believe they must quickly come, whether 
they adopt a genealogical view of the organic world or not.” 

We have now placed before our readers the elements of an 
inquiry that might worthily occupy the best years of manhood, 
and the evening of declining age. Those who may feel in- 
clined to pursue it, will find the materials of investigation in 
the works to which we have referred.* A view of the general 
relations of the whole of earth’s animated tribes would embrace 
too wide a field for the present discussion. We must here take 
our leave of the subject, and we will do so with a few thoughts, 
in part suggested by the following reflections of the author of 
the ‘ Vestiges,’ in the concluding chapter of his ‘ Explanations, 
upon the great principle of Law (another term for Almighty 
power, and infinite wisdom), by which the world is governed. 


“Is our own position affected injuriously by this view, or can 
our relation to the universe and its author be presumed to be so? 
Assuredly not.—The Deity himself becomes a defined, instead of 
a capricious, being. Power to make and to uphold remains his as 
before, but is invested with a character of tranquillity altogether new, 
the highest attribute we can conceive in connexion with power. 
Viewing him as the author of this vast scheme by the mere force of 
his will, and yet as the indispensably present sustainer of all; secing 





* In the list of scientific works placed at the head of this article are several 
of which we must defer the notice until we find an opportunity of recurring to 
the subject. One of them, Mr. Ansted’s last publication, ‘The Ancient World 
described,’ is an excellent geological treatise for popular use, well illustrated ; 
and one which supplies that great desideratum of many readers, an expla- 
nation of every scientific term employed, in the form of foot-notes to every 
page. 
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that the whole is constructed upon a plan of benevolence and justice ; 
we expand to loftier, more generous, and holy emotions, as we feel 
that we are essential parts of a system so great and good. The place 
we hold in comparison is humble beyond all statement of a degree; yet it 
is a certain and intelligible place. We know where we stand, and 
have some sense also of our chronological place. ‘The years of our 
existence occupy a space in that mighty series during some earlier 
portion of which this globe, since the theatre of glories and of sorrows 
numberless, was moulded into form. Arithmetic could state, if we 
knew it, the connexion between the birth of a babe which saw the 
light an hour ago, and the time when the elements of our astral system 
began to resolve themselves into those countless orbs, one of which is 
Man’s, the stage of his long descended history, and the bounds within 
which all his secular phenomena must ever be confined. The unit of 
each individuality, great or humble in social regard, takes a fixed 
place in that march of life which rose unreckoned ages ago, and now 
goes on to a ‘weird,’ which no wizard has pretended to know. We 
feel that, amidst all the disgrace of trouble, and of trespass, we are 
still the first form of active being after the Greatest, and, therefore, 
may well be assured, that immeasurable as is-our distance from God, we 
are still immediately regarded and cared for by him. Surely there is 
here much to soothe and encourage. It may be that the individual 
often suffers innocently to appearance, in our present sphere; but then 
he is part of a system of assured benevolence and justice; having 
faith in this, he is safe. It may be, as some one has suggested, 
that there is not only a term of life to the individual, but to the 
species, and that when the proper time comes, the prolific energy 
being exhausted, man is transferred to the list of extinct forms. 
Strange thought, that the beauteous phenomena of personal existence, 
the thrill of the lover, the mother’s smile on cherub infancy, the 
brightness of loving firesides, the aspirations of generous poets and 
philosophers, the thought cast up and beyond the earthly, that petard 
which breaks down every door—the tear of penitence, the meckness of 
the suffering humble, the ardour of the strong in good causes, all that 
the great and beneficent of all ages have felt, all that each of us now sees 
and muses on, in his home, his people, his age,—that all these should 
be thus resolved; fleeting away whole ‘equinoxes’ into the past, 
as far as we particular men, are concerned ; still passing further back 
as respects the larger personalities called nations, and still further in 
inconceivable multiplication with regard to the species—gone, lost, 
hushed in the stillness of a mightier death than has hitherto been 
thought of! But yet the faith may not be shaken, that that which 
has been endowed with the power of god-like thought and allowed to 
come into communion with its Eternal Author, cannot be truly lost. 
The vital flame which proceeded from him at first, returns to him in 
our perfected form at last, bearing with it all good and lovely things, 
and making of all the far extending past but one intense present, 
glorious and everlasting.” 
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It is pleasing to remark, in the preceding beautiful passage, the 
tone of mind which may result, as in this instance, from a fear- 
less and philosophical pursuit of truth. We live in an age 
scarcely less remarkable for progress in the physical sciences than 
for the decay of faith and hope. The conventional forms of 
religion continue, it is true, to be held in outward respect, but 
the spirit of them is gone. They even spread from day to day; 
but in the same manner as a taste spreads for the architecture of 
the middle ages, and for old pieces of furniture in fashionable 
drawing-rooms. There is evidence of a growing disposition 
among all classes to regard what are called the proprieties of life, 
or the habits of decent society; but none of growing belief. ‘The 
stern protestant spirit of the Reformation, and the non-conformist 
earnestness which succeeded, have given place to the hollow 
maxims of expediency. Men do not now fight for their religious 
scruples, or struggle for the rights of conscience. They remain 
silent, and conform. This is, perhaps, a melancholy characteristic 
of the present age; but it is an age of transition. Indifference, 
or scepticism, on the highest subjects of human contemplation, 
is not a state natural to man. The mind will not rest there. 
There are, after all, realities in human destiny; realities which 
will one day be felt, and the moral courage of the most gifted 
intellects among us will return with faith. The time will come 
when religion will be included in the circle of the sciences; or 
placed at their head. Already we are hastening to the discovery 
that the will of the Creator is recorded in his works; and if it 
be so, who shall say to what extent that will may yet be revealed 
to him by whom the works of the Creator may be rightly 
studied. Let us consider for a moment the principal difficulty 
which impedes the progress of natural religion. It is this:— 
The elements of all existing organisms exist in two classes; 
the ponderable and the imponderable, the visible and the in- 
visible. The nature of one of these invisible elements is now 
so far understood, that we can make use of it as a medium 
for the communications of thought. Why should it be for ever 
impossible to learn something of that other invisible element 
which constitutes life? In that knowledge would be resolved the 
mystery of life to come. 
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‘HE literary affairs of the Continent are beginning to assume 
| amore lively and promising aspect. We have survived “the 
dark ages” of the last fifteen or twenty months, and are now 
entering apparently on another period of “renaissance.” This 
time the revival of letters has commenced in France, and not, as 
of yore, in Italy. The gloomy night that is past has not been 
altogether starless, and the French historical works which we 
noticed six months ago have been the precursors of the dawn that 
is now overspreading the whole face of continental authordom. 
Several works of merit are now before us, and others are promised, 
which are likely to attract considerable attention. Among the 
latter we look forward with much interest to a new tragedy* by 
the distinguished author of ‘ Arnaldo da Brescia,’ far beyond all 
reach of rivalry the first of living Italian poets. The work has 
been announced in the last lists we have received as on the eve of 
publication, and will probably make its appearance in London 
about the same time as our present number. This news is the 
more welcome to us as coming when we least expected it. Not 
that we despaired of the hitherto oppressed genius of Italy; we 
know what wealth of thought and power of utterance lay hid in 
many of her mute inglorious sons, and were sure that the stirring 
events and ennobling emotions that now pervade the whole length 
and breadth of that intellectual land would soon call forth many a 
poet and prose writer worthy of such themes. But the time for 
this literary movement is scarcely yet arrived. The Italians are 
now occupied in making the materials of history and poetry; the 
facts being first secured, their expression will follow in due time. 
In Rome the newly emancipated newspaper press Jays claim to 
the exertions of every man who can help the good cause with his 





* Filippo Strozzi. Tragedia di G. B. Niccolini, Corredata d’una Vita di 
Filippo e di Documenti inediti. 8vo. Firenze. 
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pen, and the excellent articles that abound in the journals afford 
most gratifying evidence of the progress made by the Italian mind 
in sound political knowledge. The newspaper is likely, for some 
time to come, to be the chief vehicle of thought in the peninsula, 
but the impulse will by-and-by extend to the more enduring 
forms of literature. 

The subject chosen by Niccolini offers ample scope for poetic 
treatment. Two men of the name of Filippo Strozzi figure in 
the history of Florence from the latter part of the fifteenth to 
near the middle of the sixteenth century. The first of these was 
the founder of that vast and sombre fortress-palace that bears the 
family name. He died in 1497. The edifice, the cost of which 
was enormous, was completed by his son, who we presume is 
Niccolini’s hero, The second Filippo was the wealthiest, and 
one of the most influential citizens of Florence during the stormy 
times of Duke Alessandro Medici, and those who immediately 
preceded and followed him in the government. Sometimes the 
friend of that house, sometimes its enemy, as he was swayed for 
the moment by his own ambitious views and those of his proud 
wife, the niece of Leo X., he was regarded as an ardent patriot 
and the champion of freedom, a character which he seems by no 
means to have deserved. He was taken prisoner in the final 
struggle of Florentine democracy, and died by his own hand in 
a cell of a fortress built with the money he himself had lent to the 
duke for that purpose. There is a mournful episode in his his- 
tory connected with the fate of his daughter Luisa, the amiable 
and virtuous wife of Luigi Capponi. Having unfortunately 
attracted the attention of the debauched Duke Alessandro, she 
had frequently to endure the insulting proposals of one Salviati, 
the infamous minister of his pleasures. A warm altercation took 
place on one occasion between the latter and Luisa’s brother 
Leone, and after some bitter expressions, Leone suddenly became 
silent, as if he meditated something more than words. Some time 
after this, Salviati was attacked at night in the street by three 
persons, lamed for life, and otherwise severely wounded. The 
duke was greatly incensed, and ordered rigorous proceedings to 
be taken against the Strozzi and their friends. Two of the family 
and one Pazzi were tried for the offence, but no evidence could 
be found against them, and they were all liberated by order of 
Pope Clement VII. (a Medici), who desired that the affair should 
be hushed up. The Strozzi, however, could not forgive the treat- 
ment they had received, and immediately left Florence to plot 
against the government with other exiles. The unfortunate Luisa, 
after having supped in perfect health in company with one female, 
died suddenly in extreme agony. The physicians were unanimous 
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in declaring that she had been poisoned, but at whose instigation 
was never clearly ascertained. Some attributed the deed to the 
duke, whose suit Luisa had rejected; others believed it to be the 
act of her relations, who had taken that cruel means to save her 
from dishonour and from all further persecution. 


Another gratifying announcement is that of a forthcoming work 
by Professor Ranke, entitled ‘ Nine Books of Prussian History.’* 
It is to be comprised in three volumes, the first of which is just 
ready; its contents are as follows:—Book I. The Rise of the 
Brandenburgo-Prussian power. II. Foreign and Domestic affairs 
of Frederic William I., from 1725 to 1732. III. Policy and Go- 
vernment of Frederic William, from 1732 to 1740. 


Tales of village life are now much in vogue in Germany. 
Auerbach’s success has called up a host of rivals, but not 
one of them approaches the sphere of that consummate master 
in his art. The merits of the new men are, of course, 
various; some of them deserve special mention for their ex- 
ceeding coarseness, vulgarity, and stupidity; e.g. Josef Rank, 
of Bohemia.t ‘The best of them is A. Weill,{ and even he de- 
serves but sparing commendation. Talent he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, but his sins against discretion and good taste are deep and 
manifold. His sketches of local manners are often picturesque 
and vivid, but he has scarcely a notion of the art of telling a story. 
All this and more, we maintain, notwithstanding the hearty 
panegyric bestowed on Weill by Heinrich Heine, who indeed 
admits that his protégé is deficient in art, while he attributes to 
him an extraordinary quickness and minuteness of apprehension, 
and rare originality of feeling and thought. 

“ He seizes life in every momentary phase, he catches it in the fact, 
and is himself, so to speak, an impassioned daguerreotype, that repeats 
every outward appearance with more or less success, and often poeti- 
cally when chance so wills it. ‘This remarkable talent, or more pro- 
perly speaking, this nature, is found also in Herr Weill’s other writings, 
particularly in his last historical work on the Peasants’ War, and in 
his very interesting, piquant,’ and tumultuary essays, wherein he 
takes part in the most laudably hare-brained manner in behalf of the 
great affairs of our day. Here our author exhibits himself with all his 
social virtues and ewsthetic sins; here we see him in full agitatorial 





* Neun Biicher Preussisscher Geschichte, von L. Ranke. Vol. I. 

+ Neue Geschichten aus dem Boéhmerwalde, erzahlt von Joseph Rank. 
Leipzig. 1847. 

{ Sittengemiilde aus dem elsiissischen Volksleben. Novellen von A. Weill. 
Mit einem Vorwort von Heinrich Heine. Stuttgart. 1847. 
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pomp and raggedness ; here he is altogether the heart-broken, Europe- 
weary Son of the Movement, who can no longer endure the annoyances 
and disgusts of our present social arrangements, and gallops away into 
the future on the back of an idea.” 


The last crop of German novels is perhaps not quite so abun- 
dant as that of former harvests, but it is sufficient—at least in 
quantity. The most notable recent works in this department 
are one by Theodore Mundt and another by his wife. It is 
all over, we fear, with our friend Ida, Countess von Hahn Hahn, 
as a fashionable teacher of the beauty and sublimity of un- 
bounded selfishness, insolence, vanity, caprice, and sensuality. 
She has been extinguished by an extremely clever parody, the 
work of an anonymous Teuton Titmarsh, which has made a de- 
cided hit, and has rapidly reached a second edition.* 


No end of poetry! The vocal grove—the deutsche Dichterhain 
—is all alive with warblers in full feather and song. “ Young 
Austria” is particularly addicted to the tuneful art, and has lately 
hailed, as its poetic leaders, a pair of kindred spirits, Meissner 
and Mautner, both of them clever promising lads, but very 
jejune. They are poets, however, not poetasters, or mere rheto- 
ricians in rhyme, and therefore we have good hopes of them. 
They have a right conception of the principles of their art ; and 
“time, that brings the philosophic mind,” will teach them how 
to apply it to good purpose. 


Heine has published, in a substantive form, his poem of ¢ Atta 
Troll;’+ fragments of which appeared six years ago in Laube’s 
‘ Eleganten Welt” It still retains marks of its original frag- 
mentary character, though the joints have been passably filled up 
and smoothed over. It was the author’s intention, he says, to 
work out hig ideas much more fully, but he never could realize 
his laudable design ; and his poem shared the fate of all the great 
works of the Germans, such as the Cologne Cathedral, Schelling’s 
Godhead, the Prussian Constitution, &c., it was never completed. 
Immature as it is, he now presents it to the public, with a jesting 
hint at a sad and too sufficient apology. Poor Heine is stricken 
with paralysis, beyond all hope of recovery. Atta Troll is in all 
human probability the last poem he will ever produce; and, 
though full of satirical and burlesque humour, it may also be 
regarded as the last expiring effort of the romantic muse of 
Germany. 





+ Diogena, Roman von Iduna Griifiu WT. H. Zweite Auflage.  Leipsig. 
1847. 

+ Atta Troll; Ein Sommernachtstraum. Von Heinrich Heine. Ham- 
burg, 1847. 
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Atta Troll, the hero of the poem, is an accomplished bear, who 
has danced in many a town of France and Spain, their manners 
noted, and their works surveyed. His observations have not 
impressed him with a very exalted notion of humanity. Escaping 
one day from his keeper, he flies to the mountains; and there 
rejoining his family, he discourses eloquently to them of all he 
has seen. The reader may easily imagine how the sly poet 
comports himself under his bear-skin disguise ; and how many 
a rough hug and sharp pat he bestows right and left, on friend 
and foe. This is the satirical side of the poem. Then for the ro- 
mantic part: Heine, in proprid persond, sets off to the Pyrenees, 
as the champion of insulted humanity, to hunt the audacious 
Atta Troll to the death. At the sight of the Pyrenees the won- 
drous legends of chivalry rush thick upon his mind; and his 
fancy rides away, fast and far, into the realms of glamour, astride 
on a witch’s broomstick. We will make room for part of the 
curious preface. It is not only characteristic of the writer, but 
possesses some interest with reference to literary history. 


“¢ Atta Troll’ was produced in the autumn of 1841, at a period when 
the great heterogeneous mob of foes, banded together against me, had 
not quite ceased their hurly-burly. It was a huge uproar, and truly 
I could not have supposed that Germany produces so many rotten 
apples as were then shot at my head! Our fatherland is a highly- 
favoured land; it grows no citrons, indeed, no golden oranges, and the 
laurel waxes but slowly and stuntedly on German ground; but in the 
article of rotten apples its exuberance is most satisfactory, as all our 
great poets have had cause to sing or say. In that same furious mélée 
in which I was to have lost both crown and head, I lost neither; and 
the absurd charges, by means of which the vulgar were stirred up 
against me, have miserably fallen to the ground without its being 
necessary that I should stoop to refute them. Time undertook the 
task of my justification, and I must own with gratitude that the 
respective German governments have done much for me in this respect. 
The decrees of imprisonment that on every point of the German fron- 
tiers longingly await the poet’s return, are duly renewed every year 
at the hallowed yule season, when the little candles shine cheerily in 
the Christmas-trees. These perils by the way have cured me of all 
wish to visit Germany; so I celebrate my Christmases in a foreign 
land, and there too I will end my days in exile. Meanwhile, the 
brave champions of light and truth, who accused me of fickleness and 
servility, pass their days securely in the fatherland, as snugly-endowed 
placemen, or as officials of a guild, or as assiduous frequenters of a club 
where every evening they regale patriotically on the vintage of father 
Rhine, and on sea-girt Schleswig-Holsteinish oysters. 

“T have had my reasons for noting above the exact period when 
‘Atta Troll’ was composed. It was the time when what is called 
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political poetry was in full bloom. The opposition, as Ruge says, 
sold its leather and became poesy. The Muses were formally enjoined 
no longer to go about dallying and trifling, but to enlist in the service 
of the fatherland as vivandiéres of freedom, or as washerwomen of 
Christiano-German nationality. There arose, especially at that period, 
among the Teuton bards, that vague, fruitless pathos, that useless en- 
thusiasm, that plunged headlong, in scorn of death, into an ocean of 
common-places, and which always reminded me of the American sailor 
who was so hyperbolically devoted to General Jackson, that he flung 
himself from the main top-gallant mast into the sea, crying out, ‘I die 
for General Jackson!’ ‘Though we Germans had then no fleet, yet 
had we many an impassioned sailor who died for General Jackson in 
verse and prose. ‘Talent was then a very unlucky gift, for it brought 
on its possessor the suspicion of want of character. Envious dulness 
had at last, after ages of research, discovered its grand weapon against 
the insolence of genius ; it had invented the antithesis of ¢alent and 
character, The mass of the public felt almost personally flattered 
when they heard it laid down that respectable people are in general 
very bad musicians, whilst, on the other hand, good musicians are 
usually anything but respectable people—the main thing, however, in 
this world, is respectability, not music. The empty head now prided 
itself on its full heart, and sentiment was a trump card. The reign 
of the just was about to begin in literature. I remember a writer of 
those days whose chief merit in his own eyes was that he did not 
know how to write; for his leaden style he was rewarded with a silver 
beaker. 

“By the immortal Gods! it behoved at that epoch to defend the 
imprescriptible rights of mind, the autonomy of art, the sovereign in- 
dependence of poetry. As this defence has been the great business of 
my life, I have less than ever lost sight of it in the present poem, 
which both in tone and substance, was a protest against the plebiscita 
of the tribunes of the day. And, in fact, the first fragments of it that 
appeared immediately stirred up the bile of your men of character, 
your high-souled Romans. They accused me of attempting, not only a 
literary, but a social re-action ; and even of casting scorn on the sacro- 
sanct principle of human progress. As to the esthetic value of my 
poem, I let them then, and I let them now, say of it what they please. 
I wrote it for my own amusement, in the capricious and fantastic style 
of that romantic school in which I passed the pleasantest years of my 
youth, until I ended by thrashing the master thereof. In this respect 
my poem possibly deserves condemnation. But thou liest, Brutus, 
thou liest, Cassius, and thou too liest, Asinius, if you assert that I aim 
my ridicule at those ideas which are a precious and hard-won treasure of 
mankind, and for which I myself have striven and suffered so much. 
No, it is just because those ideas stand full before the poet’s eyes in all 
their glorious lustre and grandeur, that he is seized with irresistible 
laughter, when he marks how clumsily and coarsely they are appre- 
hended by his shallow contemporaries. He makes merry then as it 
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were at the temporary bearskin that invests those ideas. ‘There are 
mirrors so awry that Apollo himself would appear in them a caricature. 
We laugh in that case at the caricature, not at the god.” 


From France we have received two important works on Russia, 
one of which we notice at length further on. The other is the 
production of a native Russian of high rank, who has filled im- 
portant offices under the state, and was a member of one of the 
secret societies in the time of Alexander.* It is remarkable for 
the candour and at the same time the dignified moderation of its 
tone. M. Tourghénief has been for four-and-twenty years a 
political exile; but, like Machiavelli when just released from the 
torture, he writes with the perfect absence of all acrimonious 
expression. His work is a valuable addition to our still scanty 
stock of trustworthy authorities on the affairs of Russia. It 
fails, however, in giving what was most looked for in it—a clear 
account of the events and transactions preliminary to the insur- 
rection. The author had left Russia twenty months before the 
explosion of the conspiracy; and the information he gives us on 
this subject is but meagre. : 


1. Histoire intime de la Russie sous les Empereurs Alexandre et Nicolas, 


¢ 


et particuliérement pendant la crise de 1825. (Domestic History of 
Russia under the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, and particu- 
larly during the crisis of 1825.) By J. H. Schnitzler. 2 vols. 
Paris: 1847. 
Tuts is in many respects a remarkable work. Nearly a quarter of a 
century has elapsed since the author (a Frenchman born and bred 
notwithstanding his German name) first set foot in Russia, where he 
resided for four years. He arrived in St. Petersburg in time to witness 
the issue of one of the most formidable movements recorded in the 
annals of the empire, the conspiracy of 1825 ; and he was present in 
St. Isaac’s Place, on the 26th of December, when Nicholas had to do 
battle for life and crown with his own revolted soldiery, before he 
could grasp the awful power which had devolved on him by the death 
of one brother and the abdication of another. It was a spectacle to 
absorb in its contemplation all the powers of the soul, and determine 
their bent for the remainder of a lifetime. The impression it made 
on Schnitzler’s mind is testified by the assiduity with which he has 
ever since devoted himself to the study of the Russian Empire, in all 
the details of its outward and inward life. The first fruits of his 
researches in this vast and imperfectly explored field, have been given 
to the world in several articles of the ‘ Encyclopédie des Gens du 
Monde,’ a valuable repository of science, literature, and art, edited by 





* La Russie et la Russes. Par M, Nicolas Tourghénief. 2 tomes, Paris, 
1847, 
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himself; and in two substantive works, ‘ Essai dune statique général 
de (Empire de Russie, and ‘La Russie, la Pologne, et la Finlande. 
Statistics, geography, and ethnography, form the staple of these vo- 
lumes, in which political questions, especially those of the present day, 
are only touched on incidentally. In the work now before us, the 
author takes higher ground, enters into the domain of contemporary 
history, and discusses the moral, social, and political physiology of 
Russia. It is his intention to publish a cycle of volumes, of which 
these two form the commencement, under the general title of ‘ Etudes 
sur [ Empire des Tsars. The subsequent portions will embrace the 
whole history of the reign of Nicholas, and consist of monographs on 
the wars in the Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey, the affairs of Greece, 
the Polish insurrection, &c., &c. 

The copious journal which Schnitzler kept during his residence in 
Russia, and in which were recorded the fruits of his own assiduous 
observation, and of his intercourse with persons from whom he could 
derive original and authentic information, has lain intact until now, 
although it has always been his intention to make its contents public. 
Meanwhile his materials have been accumulating during an interval 
of twenty years; many new facts have become known to him, and old 
ones have gradually assumed in his eyes a more distinct development 
and significance. Such a slow process of literary incubation is a rare 
phenomenon in these days, and is really deserving of no common 
admiration, for it is a warrant that the author comprehends the im- 
portance and the difficulty of his task, and that he approaches it in a 
conscientious spirit. This gratifying anticipation is confirmed by the 
general tone of Schnitzler’s book, which bears strong internal evidence 
of candour, honesty, and generosity. He tells the truth without 
disguise, but also without acrimony—a difficult matter when the theme 
is Russia ; and the moderation of his language only gives the more 
weight to the grave censure, oftener implied than directly urged, in 
his pages. 

The contents of these volumes are considerably diversified. The 
conspiracy of 1825 and its consequences form the nucleus round which 
are agglomerated a variety of explanations, essays, and narratives. 
The history of Alexander’s reign is succinctly narrated, and this is 
followed by a circumstantial account of his death, which is shown to 
have been caused by a typhoid fever, caught in the Crimea, and not 
by poison. The latter opinion was for a long while very generally 
entertained, and still holds its ground in some quarters. Indeed, the 
probability is, that Alexander only escaped from assassination by a 
natural death; two of the conspirators, Yakubovitch and Kakhofski, 
were bent on regicide, and mocked at the scruples of their less fero- 
cious confederates, whom they called in derision “the philanthropists.” 
Yakubovitch had been turned out of the imperial guard in 1817, for 
his conduct in a duel, and from that moment vowed vengeance on 
the emperor. When he heard the news of Alexander’s death, he ran 
like a madman to Ryléyef, the chief of the conspiracy of the north, 
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and bursting into his room, cried out, foaming with rage: “ The emi- 
peror is dead ; you have all of you snatched him out of my hands !’ 

An interesting and instructive chapter is devoted to the moral con- 
dition of Russia under Alexander, and to the history of the secret 
societies which were called into existence by causes mainly attribu- 
table to his fatal weakness and inconsistency. ‘The trial of the con- 
spirators is dwelt on at considerable length, and occasion is thence 
taken to survey the whole field of Muscovite legislation. ‘The grand 
question of the emancipation of the serfs is discussed; the defects of 
the existing Russian institutions are laid bare, and several institutions 
are enumerated of which the empire stands in need, and which are 
totally wanting. ‘ Thus,” says Schnitzler, “we have endeavoured 
to make amends for the silence which the Russian writers are con- 
strained to observe; we have proved the urgent need of reforms, and 
have ventured to tell a mighty nation and its government what 
Europe expects, before she will definitively recognize them as mem- 
bers of the great family.” 

Two appendices, occupying together about a third of the volumes, 
consist of fifty-five miscellaneous sketches , notes, and illustrations, many 
of which contain matter both recondite and instructive. ‘Thus the entire 
work forms a sort of common-place of the modern history and bio- 
graphy of Russia; it is a budget stuffed full of facts of all kinds, and 
in order to increase its utility, the author has annexed to it a remark- 
ably copious, exact, and convenient index. 

But we have not yet completed our enumeration of the matter con- 
tained in these well-filled volumes; we have yet to speak of the intro- 
duction, to us the most interesting part of all. It is a general survey 
of all that is known of the past and present fortunes of Russia, made 
with a view to solve the question:—Whence comes she and whither 
is she going? Let us follow our author in this inquiry. 

Three potent elements have coalesced together to produce our 
modern civilisation: these are the genius of Rome and her solid and 
elaborate social institutions; those that took their growth in the wilds 
and forests of ancient Germany; and lastly, Christianity. To the com- 
bination of these three elements does Europe owe the peculiar spirit 
that so strongly distinguishes her from Asia, and which forms a 
common bond of union between all her peoples, whatever transient or 
secondary differences may divide them. Russia, which is now a 
province of this great confederation, was for a long while beyond its 
pale; hence the many striking points of difference that still exist 
between its people and those living west of them. Of the three 
elements above mentioned, one has been wanting to it altogether; of 
the second, it has but a few isolated portions, and the third has 
entered into it under a peculiar form, hardly favourable to intellectual 
emancipation. 


“The Roman sway never extended to the north of Europe and Asia. That 
cold and silent region remained inaccessible to the ancients, who were accus- 
tomed to the cheerful sunshine and a sky almost always cloudless. It was 
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shrouded from them in a veil of mystery, and dreaded by them as the home 
of magic powers ; and if they knew by report that it contained precious metals, 
they never thought of possessing themselves of treasures which they supposed 
were guarded by monstrous creatures, griffins, dwarfs, or giants, and tribes to 
whom their imagination, or rumours propagated by design or fear, attributed 
the strangest and most repulsive forms. Thus, then, the eagles of the Cesars 
never penetrated those regions, whilst the Germanic invasion, which was des- 
tined to renovate the Roman world, flowed in quite another direction. That 
it did indeed slightly touch the still sparse population of ancient Sarmatia, was 
owing to the adventurous spirit of some of its wandering sons—true knight- 
errants, always accessible to the allurement of booty or warlike glory, and 
caring nothing for any danger or any distance. These Normans ots esta- 
blished themselves in Novgorod and Kief, influenced, of course, in some degree, 
the habits and social organisation of those localities; but their numbers being 
comparatively small, they soon merged in the Slavonic race, which after the 
lapse of a century retained few traces of its contact with the Teuton stock. As 
for the third element, Christianity, it was not from Rome, the common metro- 
tropolis of the west, that Russia received it, but from Constantinople, the 
masters of which city, disregarding the essence of that law of charity, had con- 
verted it into an instrument of despotism, whilst the clergy had paralysed its 
generous force by their idle disputes about barren subtleties, so that the spirit 
of truth, inherent in the Gospel, was smothered in a universal formalism. 

“In the west, Italy and Germany were the sources of modern civilization, 
whilst that of Russia proceeded from the Greeks of the Lower Empire ; a worn 
out people, lapsed into second childhood, bent beneath a despotic yoke, and 
ainong whom religion, itself enslaved, had lost its regenerating virtue. For in 
Constantinople the church was become the humble handmaid of the state, the 
lustre of which it exalted without exciting its jealousy; whereas in the west, a 
priest, seated on the tomb of St. Peter, boldly constituted himself the guardian 
of Gospel freedom, and never feared to encounter even the sceptres of kings 
with his pastor’s crook, when he thought that danger henetenal the spiritual 
interests of his flock. 

“Russia then remained without the pale not only of the Roman world, but 
likewise of the Latin world, in the full extension of that term. By the former 
cause she was deprived of a positive code of law—the fruit of a culture already 
ancient—and of the heritage of institutions which, even at this day, have not 
yet lost all their value; whilst, by not acknowledging the authority of the 
popes, who were then the defenders of the rights of thought, and the repre- 
sentatives of the spiritual principle amidst the violence of the middle ages, 
she was cut off from that great movement of the Christian world that tended 
so directly to civilisation; and the generous passions of our ancestors found 
no echoes in her vast solitudes. Though visited, as we have said, by Norman 
warriors, who presented to it at least a glimpse of the adventurous life of the 
valiant heroes of the west, Russia never was acquainted with feudalism ;* that 
vast and glittering net-work, that compressed so strongly, indeed, beneath its 
iron meshes, the races of Roman and Teutonic descent, but which covered 








* The system of apanages established at first in Kief, and afterwards in other 
Russian grand principalities, does not deserve this name; neither does serfdom (a 
thing of almost modern origin in Russia) constitute feudalism. In the latter we see 
a graduated scale of rank among men who know their own value, and limit it respect- 
ively; we behold a certain order, the pledge of progress, rather than a tyranny 
pressing upon a great number, and dividing society into two classes—masters and 
slaves. In order to judge of an institution we must take it in its early stage, and not 
in its state of decrepitude, 
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them, at the same time, as with a tutelary egis, beneath which they found 
order and systematic organization ; habits of Tite controlled by certain laws ; 
and the means of instruction placed within the reach of the humblest localities. 
Russia went her own way, and remained sequestered from Europe. She 
alone, or nearly so, in all Christendom, responded not to the ery of religious 
enthusiasm which was the precursor not only of the Crusades—that immense 
mélée in which the nations, by learning to know each other, extended their 
respective horizons—but which was also the germ of chivalry. That institution, 
by ratifying the influence of women, softened the general manners; and, by 
exalting the sanctity of oaths above all considerations, subjected the brute force 
and the selfish impulses of the warrior to the law of honour. Religion then 
acquired an auxiliary in loyalty; and by and by were established those notions 
of rigorous morality from which the really civilised man derives his rules of 
conduct, without ever seeking to evade their inflexible law. 

“Nor was this all. Implicated in the schism of the East, and consequently 
cut off entirely from the great Catholic family, Russia was left unaided at the 
most disastrous period of her history, when the hordes of Genghis Khan, 
issuing from the deserts of Middle Asia, fell upon her like swarms of locusts, 
and reduced her to hard slavery. At first, perhaps, the united efforts of chi- 
valry would have been inadequate to stem a torrent that afterwards bore them 
down at Liegnitz and Wahlstatt; but at least with such help the struggle 
might have been prolonged, Christian heroism might have found a field for its 
display ; and the fall might have been less deep and less ignominious. The 
mere idea of having the eyes of all Europe bent on the spectacle of its resist- 
ance, the certainty of exciting the sympathies of the whole civilized world, 
might have exalted to the loftiest pitch the courage of a people, not very chi- 
valric indeed, but not insensible to military glory, strongly attached to the 
faith of their fathers, and animated by an ardent love of country. Be this as 
it may, no appeal was made to the valour of the warriors of the west, they were 
unmoved by the news of the Mongol invasion, and saw in it no reason for 
undertaking a crusade to which the Church cared not to invite them, Vladi- 
miria and Muscovy, remote provinces of Kief, recently founded in the midst 
of Finnish populations addicted to Paganism, were at the most known only by 
name ; besides which, schismatics were, in the eyes of the heroes of the cross, 
scarcely Christians. The Russians were completely overthrown in two battles 
(1224 and 1237), and subjected to the dominion of the Golden Horde and the 
Khan of the Steppes. Then ensued a prostration which lasted two centuries, 
and left cociuenl traces in the character of that people, European in origin, as 
well as the Celts and Germans, but which had been already fashioned to 
oriental slavery by its connexion with Byzantium, and on which its conquerors 
imposed, in a still higher degree, the immobility of Asiatic usages.” 


Muscovy was now utterly forgotten by Europe, and even when it 
recovered from its fall, and the cross again supplanted the crescent on 
its steeples, it had lost its only channel of intercourse with Christen- 
dom through the capture of Byzantium by the Turks. Meanwhile, 
other portions of the inheritance of the sons of Rurik the Norman, 
claiming the exclusive right to bear the name of Russia, had acquired 
strength and importance, and had entered into the communion of the 
Latin Church. The union of Lithuania with Poland made the latter 
the irreconcilable enemy of Muscovy. A long and bloody struggle, 
exasperated by national and religious hatred, ensued between them. 
The Poles won province after province from their rivals, and at last 
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became masters of their most venerated sanctuary, the Kreml* of Mos- 
cow. The cause of the Muscovites seemed hopeless, but they retrieved 
their fortunes by an extraordinary and almost incredible effort. Peace 
was concluded, but the rivalry of the two nations continued without 
intermission until the complete subjection of one of them in the last 
century. 

* A marvellous resurrection, begun under Ivan IIT. Vassilievitch, continued 
under Ivan IV. Vassilievitch, surnamed the Terrible, and consummated under 
the Tsars of the House of Romanof, revealed a new power to the astonished 
gaze of Europe. With wonder she beheld the blows which those Muscovites, 
but recently the humble subjects of the Mongols, now dealt out to all their 
enemies, the Poles, the Swedes, and the Tartars of the Crimea, vassals of Turkey. 
Thenceforth it was no longer possible to ignore their existence; the name of 
Christians could no longer be refused to those vanquishers of the Infidels, 
marching beneath the banner of the cross; and Europe carried her conde- 
scension towards them so far as to solicit their alliance against the common 
enemy, the Ottomans.” 


Nevertheless, under the first Tsars of the House of Romanof, the 
government of Russia and the manners of her people stood in glaring 
contrast with those of her civilised neighbours. The clergy were 
ignorant, and contented to be so; and the religion they taught was a 
system of outward forms, destitute of all life and spirit. The sovereign 
was a fetish, whom his subjects worshipped with faces prostrate in 
the dust. Of aristocracy there was scarcely a trace under a system 
that recognised only a despot and his trembling slaves. If the phrase, 
“ The Tsar has ordained, the Boiars have advised,” was ever seriously 
used, the case must have been exceptional,—and, at all events, there 
was an end to any such practice before the reign of Alexis Mikhailo- 
vitch, the father of Peter the Great. 

“ Besides, the rank of Boiar was dependent on the good pleasure of the 
Tsar, and however high that dignity may have been, it was not hereditary. 
There existed, indeed, a privileged class, consisting of the princes descended 
from the various branches of the Rurik family, and of nobles of more or less 
ancient hereditary eminence; but the members of this caste were nothing 
without the favour of the Tsar, and without actual service of the state, to 
which admission could only be obtained through him. There was nothing 
chivalric or independent in these nobles. * * * A still more absolute, 
though less loathsome and less voluntary servility prevailed among the lower 
classes: the middle class, few in number even at this day, consisted then of 
but some hundred thousand families; and the husbandmen, whose humble 
villages were «dispersed over vast deserts, attached to the soil since the reign 
of Boris Godunof, and left in the utmost neglect by a heedless clergy, grovelled 
in a state of debasing ignorance, from which their monotonous way of life 
afforded them little opportunity of emerging. 





* This is the correct orthography. Kremlin is a French corruption of the 
Russian word Krem/ or Kremla (pronounced kremlya, a dissyllable). In old 
Slavonic krem, kremer, signifies stone, and among all the Slavonians krem or 
kreml is the common designation for a fortified enclosure. Various Russian 
towns have each their Kreml, and in other Slavonic countries we find the forti- 
fied towns of Kremenetz, Krementcharg, &c. 
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“ Even in the upper ranks, life was without all charm. The women, shut 
up in the gyneceum, had no influence over the men, who were like themselves 
illiterate, and whose whole energy was wasted, in ordinary times, in paltry in- 
trigues, silly quarrels for precedence, and endless outward observances of de- 
yotion. Encumbered witha heavy costume that impeded the free movements of 
the body, they were no less cramped in mind, and were filled with a dread of 
their master, fostered by the minutiz of an imperious etiquette, and by the ex- 
cessive cravings of their own ridiculous vanity.” 


Such was the Russian people when Peter the Great undertook its 
transformation. He applied himself, with an iron-strength of will, to 
efface from his country every trace of the Oriental character, and to 
remodel its manners and customs after the example of Germany, Hol- 
land, and France. He succeeded, at least with the upper classes ; but 
as it was scarcely possible so to change the habits of the great mass of 
the people in a country of such vast extent, a yawning gulph was 
opened between the immense majority of the nation on the one hand, 
and the civilized nobles on the other, together with the middle classes of 
the German towns and provinces, successively incorporated with the 
empire. Moreover, like a true Russian even in his innovations, Peter 
understood civilization only in its most palpable and material aspects. 
He did all that energy, almost superhuman, could effect, to increase 
the wealth and strength of his people, but he scarcely gave + thought 
to their moral and intellectual culture. 


“ Peter the Great marked out for Russia the plan of her policy: to com- 
mand the course of her own rivers; to keep the Baltic open to her vessels ; to 
confine the Swedes to their peninsula, and weaken Poland by fomenting its 
intestine divisions; to profit as much as possible by the decadence of the 
Ottoman Empire, and attract within her sphere the Christians of Asia subject 
to the Turks and the Persians; to extend still further her influence and her 
views of a future commerce with a part of the world with which she was in 
contact along a vast line of frontier ; lastly, to contrive that she should be 
reckoned for something in the affairs of the west, so that the Tsar might cast 
a certain weight into the balance wherein are weighed the interests of the 
great sovereigns of the great Christian family: such was the programme 
already devised by Peter, amidst the almost inextricable embarrassments in 
which his passion for reforms had entangled him in the interior of his empire. 

“This programme was put in execution. Each of the successors of the 
great man, often forced along, in spite of himself, by the mighty impulse of 
the governmental machine which Peter had organised and put in motion, 
contributed his part; but it was a woman, nay more, a foreigner, that crowned 
the work. * a 

“Under Catherine II. the west became habituated to take account of the 
new power it had so long scarcely deigned to notice. ‘We used to neglect 
its immensity,’ said the Marquis d'Argenson, ‘in our contempt for its barbarity : 
but it is now become formidable; and it is high time that its excessive power 
should be curtailed.’ The times indeed were changed; to deny the greatness 
of the new power was not equivalent to suppressing it. Europe was con- 
strained to modify her system; as she will do again at no distant date, when 
she shall have more exactly comprehended the dangers to which she is exposed 
by the daily aggrandisements of an empire that is now not very far from the 
Oder. If Peter the Great made Russia an European power in manners and 
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acquirements, Catherine caused it to be recognized as such by her arms and 
her diplomacy; and inspired the world with so high an idea of her resources, 
that her alliance was soon eagerly courted. The partition of Poland brought 
into close union with her Prussia, and even Austria—the proud possessor of 
the sceptre of the Czsars, which was then wielded by Maria Theresa, a woman 
of less ability, certainly, than Catherine, but whose personal conduct was a 
living reproach to the licentiousness of the Russian autocrat. Nevertheless, 
the pact of iniquity, unparalleled in history, and pregnant with disasters for 
Europe, was concluded; and the three courts of the north have ever since 
been Sound together by the bond of a common complicity. It is but a few 
months since that bond has been drawn closer by the suppression of the repub- 
lic of Cracow—the last fragment of Poland; and it will constitute their 
strength against the west, until the time comes when all equilibrium between 
them shall have been destroyed, and fear of one shall force the two others to 
separate their cause from hers, and seek a —— elsewhere, or from each 
other. The partition of Poland was a first revolution in the European system ; 
Catherine prepared another, that is still imminent, by the humiliation of 
Turkey al its extinction as a power.” 


Catherine’s victories by sea and land produced an intense effect on 
the minds of the Greek and Slavonic subjects of the Porte; who 
thenceforth began to dream of their deliverance, under the auspices of 
a power with which they could claim kindred in matters of religion. 
Thus was an additional means of aggrandisement afforded to Russia; 
and she has not failed to avail herself of it with unceasing industry. 
In 1779 we find Russia arbitrating between the Emperor of Germany 
and Frederick the Great. In the reign of Paul I. Muscovite armies 
were beheld in Italy and Holland; and the continent submitted to the 
imperative behests of that monarch, backed as they were by the ex- 
ploits of Suvorof. Paul’s example was not lost on his son. He too 
assumed to be the dictator of Europe ; nay, more: though occupying 
a throne the succession to which was fixed by no rule, and was gene- 
rally determined by violence, he set himself up as the champion of 
legitimacy, and undertook the defence of the old monarchies against 
the French Government. 


“ Even this was not enough for the ambition of that power of yesterday’s 
rowth. Under Alexander, in the time of the prodigies of the French empire, 
it held the balance between the latter and its numerous adversaries. Accord- 
ingly, Napoleon, after having, for a while, accepted it as mediator between 
himself and England (1803), soon thought of sharing with it the civilized world, 
and so anticipating the march of time, which, if we may judge from certain 
7 om ag would seem to be preparing for Europe a partition into two lots, 
the one compact, the other perhaps grouped together as a confederation. 
After Napoleon’s fall, Russia, availing herself of the lustre she once more de- 
rived from the personal qualities of her sovereign, played the first part in the 
congress of kings assembled at Vienna. Thenceforth nothing was done with- 
out her, not even the pacification of Spain, which, if it was not to be left to 
that country itself, was, at least, one would suppose, a question exclusively 
French and English, with which Russia, at the other extremity of Europe, 
could have no reason to concern herself. * * * Under the present reign, 
the treaty of Adrianople (1829), and other skilful acts of diplomacy have fur- 
ther augmented the preponderance of Russia.” 
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Now comes the important question: Is this preponderance estab- 
lished on a solid basis, or is it to be regarded as factitious and tran- 
sient ? 

“The basis is large, it must be owned, for Russia is a world in itself. Its 
extent is more than half that of all Europe, more than ten times that of France. 
In Asia it is prolonged without interruption over another territorial surface, 
forming a third of that division of the globe. To speak more exactly ; the 
surface of European Russia is nearly five millions and a balf of square kilo- 
metres ; that of Russia in Asia is hardly less than fifteen millions ; and that of 
American Russia is about one million; total, twenty-one millions of square 
kilometres, or more than the double of Europe (the whole surface of which 
does not comprise ten millions of square kilométres), and nearly a sixth of the 
whole habitable globe. No doubt the Russian possessions in Asia and Ame- 
rica, situated under an inclement sky, are nothing but a colonial territory still 
in so desert a state that if we suppose the whole population, sparse even in its 
western and southern regions, to be spread over nt its vast extent, we should 
not even find three inhabitants to the square kilométre, whilst the proportion 
is nearly twelve in European Russia, and in France sixty-five. But this colonial 
territory is contiguous to the mother country, and forms with it one unbroken 
whole. A fifth, at least, of Siberia is susceptible of good cultivation, and the 
earth there contains the treasures that most tempt the cupidity of man, not to 
mention platina, and what are called the common metals, though in reality 
they are much the most precious. In European Russia there are vast tracts 
void of culture and inhabitants; yet it contains on the whole about fifty-six 
nillions of souls; and to give an idea of the importance to which this new 
world, still so imperfectly peopled, and partly plunged in the torpor of bar- 
barian life, may rise at no distant day, we need only say that the births are to 
the population in the proportion of one to twenty-three or twenty-four, whilst 
in France the proportion is only one to thirty-four or thirty-five, and that the 
annual increase of the population by births exceeds two millions, whilst among 
us it has not yet reached one million. Such is the rapidity with which the 
Russian population augments, that less than a century, not so much perhaps 
as eighty years, will suffice to double it, that is to say, to change its sum of 
inhabitants from sixty to 120 millions. And even then the last limit will cer- 
tainly not have been reached, for great is the fertility of the Muscovite soil, 
great the variety of its productions, and fruitful in resources the genius of its 
people. Though wanting the creative faculty, we cannot deny them a mar- 
vellous aptitude for all kinds of work, and an extreme facility of imitation. 
Remarkable for their native vigour, they easily accommodate themselves to 
all situations. Placid in temper, cheerful, and inaccessible to the thought of 
danger, they are at the same time greedy of gain, habituated to suspicion as 
well as to submission, and have all the defects that flow from that source,— 
craft, love of intrigue, a moral suppleness equal to their manual suppleness, 
and which unhappily never hesitates at a lie or an act of dishonesty. Russia 
is the seat of a young, active, stirring, ambitious civilization, which every day 
achieves some new step in advance. It is, moreover, united, compact, subject 
to one law, a living law in some sort, and to which religion, still in possession 
of all its power, notwithstanding its want of enlightenment, lends the full force 
of its potent sanction. 

“ «This empire, placed on the confines of Europe and Asia,’ says M. de Bonald, 
‘presses on them both at once, and never since the Romans has any power 
shown a greater expansive force. So it is in every state in which the govern- 
ment is enlightened and the people barbarous, and which combines extreme 
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skill in the prime mover with extreme docility in the instrument.’ This js 
most true; and beholding the colossal proportions of an empire endowed with 
such expansive power, it has been asked, with much show of reason, what are 
France, Great Britain (isolated from her immense colonies), Germany, Italy— 
what are all those old seats of a perhaps decrepit civilization in comparison with 
this theatre of a new, active, exuberant, energetic life?” 


This question Schnitzler meets by asking another. Where in 
Russia are the vigorous characters, the mighty minds that make great 
nations? Can numerical strength make up for the want of moml 
energy? The very bulk too of the empire may be unfavourable to 
its stability, and another germ of dissolution may perhaps lurk in its 
precocious and superficial civilisation. ‘“ We affirm nothing,” he says, 
“only we think that looking closely into the matter we may see the 
remedy beside the danger, and we are at a loss to account for Napo- 
leon’s prediction, if indeed he really put it forth, that in ten years 
Europe would be either Cossack or Republican.” 


«What we do very well understand, is the alarm at this moment manifested 
in all parts of Germany. The knot of the Russian question is evidently 
Poland. * * It has been well said by an anonymous writer—One of two 
things will happen, either Poland will remain an ulcer and a danger for Russia, 
or it will become a great danger for Europe. Let us translate this proposition 
into other terms. With respect to Poland, the Emperor of Russia is engage 
in a great work of assimilation, begun before the invention of Panslavism, but 
which this novelty that has recently emerged above the European horizon, and 
which certain Poles have caught at with unexpected ardour, may efficaciously 
aid. The emperor will succeed in his task or he will not. In the latter case 
we shall perhaps witness the fulfilment of M. de Chateaubriand’s prediction: 
“The Muscovites will only cure themselves of Poland by converting it into a 
desert.” But before the silence of death shall brood over an immense mass of 
ruins, how many convulsions will have preceded the catastrophe, and to what 
fresh embarrassments will a righteous retribution have condemned the three 
partitioning powers! In the former case, that is if the work of assimilation 
succeeds, either by the triumph of Panslavism, directed in accordance of the 
views of Russia in concert with a part of the Polish nobility, or by the system 
hitherto pursued (in which the refractory nobles are altogether passed over, 
and the Tsar acts in preference on the middle and lower classes, which regard 
him with less aversion), will not Russia have achieved a vast advantage? Will 
she not have worked her way close to the very heart of Europe? And when 
the kingdom of Poland shall have become the advanced guard of the Muscovite 
power, then decorated with the title of Empire of the Slavons, how will it be 
then with Galicia and Posen, countries more hostile to the Germans than has 
been commonly supposed, notwithstanding the benefits they have received from 
them? Does any one imagine that these other 5 ewe of the old republic 
of Poland will hang back, and be content to bend beneath the German yoke, 
so abhorrent to their race? Is it not to be feared that the whole monarchy of 
the Jagellons will then be reconstituted in favour of a people, until that time, the 
inveterate foe of the Poles, but which shall have skilfully profited by the 
incurable levity of the latter, and the inconsistent and unstable character of the 
Slaves in general? No doubt this great empire of the Slaves, supposing it 
should arise, would exist but for a time; no doubt its creation would, even 
more than the long-projected and still apparently remote acquisition of Con- 
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stantinople, augment that principle of dissolution to which we have already 
alluded as lurking in the frame of the Muscovite colossus; but meanwhile what 
would have become of the balance of power in Europe? Especially, how could 
unfortunate Germany preserve herself from the talons of the double-headed 
eagle, that never loose their hold on the quarry they have once clutched? The 
mere apprehension of such a danger,—chimerical, we would fain hope, as yet, 
but which nevertheless involves no impossibility, and which begins to occupy 
the serious attention of Germany,—attests the power of that divine Nemesis 
which visits with vengeance every misdeed of nations as well as of individuals.”’* 


These are momentous considerations, and must be grappled and 
dealt with thoroughly, and in no purblind spirit of routine, by the 
cabinets and parliaments of Europe. But putting aside for the present 
all such anxious and perplexing prognostications in the domain of 
politics, there remains another and a most interesting aspect under 
which we may contemplate the future career of Russia. Can we 
doubt that it is destined to be the scene on which shall be played out 
anew act in the great drama of human civilisation ? Surely it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a whole moiety of Europe will not for 
ever content itself with mere imitation and wholesale borrowing of 
foreign ideas and forms, without ever contributing anything on its own 
part to the rich inheritance of the nations. That it has contributed 
nothing as yet to the common stock is no reason why we should despair 
for the future ; nor must we in this case fall into the vulgar error of mis- 
taking the range of our little philosophy for the exact measure of all 
things in heaven and earth, and concluding that what we cannot forecast 
can never be. Our modern civilisation is a complex work, effected in 
the course of many centuries by numerous agents, each performing its 
distinct work. It is only in retrospect that we can understand the 
mighty plan; the future is too vast and intricate for our comprehen- 
sion; only we know that the work must still go on, since human im- 
provement has not reached its apogee. 

All the great nations of Western Europe have had their special 
missions, and each has fulfilled its part. To Italy we owe the revival 
of literature and the arts. The development of navigation and the 
invention of the colonial system were the work of Portugal and Spain, 
and it was in the latter country that modern warfare was first elevated 
to the rank of a science. Holland set an early example of what stub- 
born industry may accomplish, even in defiance of nature; and, like 
Switzerland, it exhibited the spectacle of a free people successfully 
maintaining their rights against the most fearful odds, and of a 
popular government commanding respect at home and abroad with- 
out the costly and corrupting paraphernalia of courts. Germany, 
the mother of those barbarians who regenerated the West by in- 





* On signing the project of partition, in 1772, Maria Theresa added the fol- 
lowing words in her own hand: * Placet, since so many men, and men of 
such understanding, require it of me; but long after I am dead will be seen 
what results from this violation of all that has hitherto been regarded as just 
and sacred.” 
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fusing their own native energy into the decrepit frame of the Roman 
empire, had her thriving burgherhoods, among which was nurtured 
that free spirit of inquiry which triumphed over the intolerant dog- 
matism of Rome, and emancipated the human mind. In the do- 
main of intellect, Germany occupies a peculiar field: it is her’s to 
explore, compare, and elaborate details of all kinds, gathered from 
the whole range of the universe. She maintains at once an immense 
storehouse of the raw materials of thought, accessible to the intellectual 
commerce of the whole world, and a vast laboratory in which she is 
perpetually operating on those materials, extracting their subtlest 
essences, and searching out the primary laws of their existence. If 
France exhibits but a moderate share of originality and inventive- 
ness, on the other hand she possesses in a remarkable degree the faculty 
of popularising the ideas she receives from abroad. Her language too, 
which is curiously symbolical of the character of her people, has taken 
the place formerly occupied by Latin, as the general medium of com- 
munication between the widely-dispersed members of the great family. 
Such are a few only of the more prominent services rendered to man- 
kind by some of the European nations. ‘To enumerate the manifold 
offices fulfilled by England as one of the co-operating agents in the 
mighty work, would be, to say the least of it, superfluous. 


“Each people has contributed its part towards the laborious work of their 
common advancement. * * * Treasures of all kinds were thus amassed be- 
fore Russia was even cognizant of that labour of ages, by which she has pro- 
fited gratuitously ; and it is hard to say what possible addition yet 
remains to be made to the amount already accumulated. Still, we 
repeat, that Russia, too, must have her peculiar mission; and amongst so 
many positions already occupied she will no doubt at last find the one marked 
for herself. But this 1s a subject, which we cannot advance beyond mere con- 
jectures. We conceive, for instance, that the mission of Russia must relate 
to the order of things temporal much more than to that of things spiritual— 
that it must be more analogous to that of England than to that of Germany ; and 
morethan either, perhaps, tothat of the United States, a country, indeed, infinitely 
superior to Russia in a moral and intellectual point of view. We have not 
much hope that the Muscovite genius will wrest from the arts and sciences 
their hitherto impenetrable secrets; or that, finding the solution of the reli- 
gious questions that hold us in suspense, and reconciling the desire of autho- 
rity and certainty with the just requirements of reason, it will open a 
new era to the gospel, and bring about that Christian renovation hitherto 
vainly expected, though long announced. We know not if the empire of the 
Tsars is destined to establish, on a grand scale in Europe, the patriarchal 
system, in which the sovereign, according to the views of certain Polish 
illuminati, dispensing with all written law, and disdaining our paper pre- 
cautions, will govern the nations by ‘ spontaneity,’ imbibe wisdom 
from inspiration, and have for the basis of his authority ‘the law of 
love,’ whereby a reciprocal attraction shall be established between him 
and his subjects. Neither do we know whether or not its vast extent is to 
be the scene of new experiments in social organization, such as the working 
out on a grand scale of the principle of Communism, almost impossible in our 
regions, but perhaps more practicable in new countries, nearly in the state of 
primeval wildness, where everything is still to be done, and where the sove- 
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reign is himself proprietor of a great portion of his subjects, as well as of the 
lands they till. Of all this we are ignorant; but what we see more clearly 
isthe influence which Russia exercises, or will exercise, by-and-by, on the 
populations around her. The Eastern Church having lacked a potent protector 
until the commencement of the last century, her childrenremained subject to the 
Turkish or the Austrian sway; but, since Russia assumed that protectorate, 
they have again become conscious of their numbers and their strength, and 
have shown themselves prepared to assert their rights. The awakening of the 
Slaves, not only in the Ottoman empire, but in Bohemia, Hungary, and the 
Illyrian and Dalmatian provinces, is the work of Russia; every heart among 
them has thrilled at the sound of the blows inflicted on the infidels by their 
co-religionists of the north, against whom even the efforts of Napoleon failed; 
and the dim legends of history have revived among them, recalling to Bohemia 
her ancient literary and political glory — John Huss and Ottokar, the rival of 
Habsburg ; reviving the images of the ancient kings of Bulgaria, masters also 
of the provinces of the Danube; and the ‘rals (kings) of Servia, that last 
rampart of Christendom, the somewhat mythic kralevitch, Marko, the grand 
kral, Stephen Dushan, and the glorious rout (1449) of the Blackbird’s Field 
(Campo Cossovo); and prompting Ragusa to a sorrowful retrospect of her 
past prosperity, and the share she formerly took in the commerce of the 
Adriatic. All this numerous race, extending from that gulf to the White Sea, 
and from the Erzgebirg to the Balkan, was in a manner regenerated and 
tempered anew by the noble seutiment of nationality. It counted its masters, 
the Germans, the Madiars,* and the Turks; and what was its surprise to find 
itself almost in a majority, and yet enthralled! The reciprocal position of 
the victors and vanquished was immediately changed, especially in the 
Turkish empire, where the new attitude of these rayahs, who boldly 
turned their eyes towards the north, and no longer disguised their sym- 
pathies and their hopes, broke the last sinews of a power which was 
osing faith in itself. ; : 

“To raise up a whole race, and secure for it its place in Europe beside the Ger- 
manic and the Roman family, such ought to be the first great effect of the acces- 
sion of Russia as a European power. This task, which Poland has been unable 
to fulfil, Russia is noiselessly prosecuting, and already we can foresee that she 
will accomplish it to the end. Will it be for her own benefit, or for that 
of another political combination? The future will reply to this question, but 
assuredly it will be for the benefit of civilization, and of the general advance- 
ment of humanity ; for, according to the decrees of Providence, all the move- 
ments of the nations tend to that ultimate result. 

“ Besides this task, however, there is another which Russia must pursue. 
It is one not less fundamental, and is peculiarly connected with her geogra- 
phical position. This second task, on which Turkey might have anticipated 
the empire of the Tsars, had she been less obstinate in her prejudices, consists 
in blending Europe and Asia together. Placed on the confines of those two 
quarters of the globe, Russia sees them mutually confronted within her own 
limits, and her arm can reach the heart of the primeval continent. She has 
for neighbours all the nomades of the steppes of Upper Asia, besides nations 
until this day almost isolated—the people of Khiva, Bokbara, and other Turco- 
mans—the Chinese, along a range of several hundred leagues, and even the 
impenetrable Japanese, with whom she is connected by her maritime causeway 
of the Aleutian Archipelago. Before she could be fit to accomplish this task, 


* The true name of the Hungarians, whom English writers commonly call Magyars. 
The Germans write the word Madjar (in the singular), but their j is pronounced as 


our y. N2 
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it was requisite that Russia should turn her face towards Europe, become pene- 
trated with its spirit, and be initiated by it into the arts and sciences. She 
has done so against her will, constrained by the stern hand of Peter the Great. 
Now imbued with all our ideas, engaged like us in all branches of industry, in 
possession of all our secrets, and adding to them that of a perseverance which 
no difficulties can subdue, she may again turn towards Asia, allure and win her 
by the lights she can communicate, and quicken by the excitement of new 
interests all the races of that vast portion of the globe, now plunged in lethargic 
stupor or isolated by religious fanaticism. * * Tf Russia thus comprehends 
her task, instead of being an object of fear to Europe, she would render her an 
immense service, and make an ample return for all the benefits she has 
received from her. * * 

“Whatever may be the fate of these hopes, one thing is certain, namely, 
that the apparition of Russia on the stage of the world must soon or late 
produce a total change in all the old routine of the system of equilibrium. 
Already the — are no longer the same; what was formerly great is 
now singularly dwindled in our eyes. Europe is doubled as it were: the con- 
sequence is a derangement of forces, which obliges the old states of the west 
to seek new points of support abroad in Asia, Africa, and America, where 
another colossus is rising. Assuredly the future of our part of the world will 
be different from what its past has been.” 

We admit, with Schnitzler, the probability that to Russia is com- 
mitted the task of disciplining some at least of the rude races of Asia, 
especially the nomades of the vast central wildernesses. She has already 
made a certain progress in this work as regards the Kalmucks, 
Bashkirs, Nogai Tatars, and other tribes; and among her many in- 
struments and appliances for its prosecution, she possesses in the 
Cossacks an army of rough and ready missionaries and schoolmasters, 
singularly well adapted for carrying on the business of primary instruc- 
tion among the kibitkas of the Hippophagi. But it is the sad inevi- 
table condition of Russian propagandism, that it taints whatever it 
touches. Wherever her influence is established, she spreads the con- 
tagion of that moral gangrene that preys on her own vitals. The 
civilisation she imparts is superficial, fragmentary, and factitious, hardly 
carrying within it any vital principle, any power of self-sustainment 
and development. Not so the corruption she communicates ; that is a 
thing of native growth, and flourishes in the full bloom of virulent ma- 
turity. How its germs will quicken and fruetify in the rank congenial 
soil of Asiatic barbarism ! ? 

It is impossible to conceive a system of administration more tho- 
roughly immoral in essence and practice than that of Russia: from first 
to last it is based upon the most flagrant venality, too universal to be put 
down by the desultory and chance-directed blows of imperial indigna- 
tion, and deemed too natural and necessary an element of political life 
to be made matter of personal opprobrium. There are multitudes in 
Russia, into whose imaginations it has never entered to conceive the 
existence of such a pheenix as a servant of the state, in any capacity, 
civil or military, who should be at the same time an honest man. It 
was the consciousness of this deep-rooted and wide-spread evil, and of 
his impotence to contend against it, that chiefly produced that profound 
melancholy which clouded the latter years of Alexander's life. He 
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knew the stuff his loyal subjects were made of, and used to say of them, 
“They would steal my ships of war if they knew where to put them ; if 
they could draw my teeth without my awakening, they would steal them 
while I slept.” Alexander’s reign presented in its home administration 
two phases as opposite in their appearance as day and night, but linked 
together by as natural a sequence. ‘The first was a couleur de rose 
liberalism ; the last a harsh and sordid tyranny, exercised by proxy. 
Recoiling in despair from the rough work of practical reforms, he left 
his ministers and their subordinates to revel in their iniquities to their 
hearts’ content. ‘The dragon of corruption was not to be slain by such 
acarpet knight as he. His barren sentimentality and his high-flown 
professions of philanthropy and devout conscientiousness, only misled 
the most generous minds in his realm, and betrayed them in the ill- 
advised and abortive enterprise of 1825. Pondering over the intense 
depravity of all the existing institutions of the country, and maddened 
by the hopelessness of any peaceful issue to a better state of things, the 
conspirators thought that even the most frightful and desolating con- 
vulsion was to be preferred to that chronic state of systematised 
corruption. 

Nicholas is a man of far different moyld from Alexander,—stub- 
born in purpose, and of restless energy. Woe be to the functionary 
whom Nicholas detects in any fraudulent practice: for him there is 
no hope of mercy. The consequence is, that in the present reign 
corruption is practised more circumspectly, but not a whit less actively 
than ever. In fact, notwithstanding his unwearied vigilance, the 
Emperor is the last man in his dominions to whom the truth respecting 
its internal affairs can find its way. The whole host of functionaries 
—that is to say, almost every man in the empire above the condition 
of a serf—is banded together in a conspiracy to dupe him. 


Briefe aus Indien [Letters from the East Indies). By 
Dr. W. Hoffmeister, Physician in the suite of His Royal Highness 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia. Edited by Dr. A. Hoffmeister. 
Brunswick: 1847. 


Tue melancholy event that prematurely closed the promising career 
of the author of these letters is fresh in the recollection of the British 
public. Towards the end of a long tour in the east, Prince Waldemar 
of Prussia found himself in the vicinity of the Sutlej, at the time of 
the Sikh invasion, and gallantly took the field as a volunteer, sharing 
with our forces all the perils and hardships of their rapid and bloody 
campaign. In the battle of Ferozeshah, the enemy were strongly 
entrenched in a thick jungle, whence they poured forth a deadly fire of 
grape and musketry, that checked the advance of our troops. The 
moment was most critical; the line was beginning to waver, when 
its steadiness was restored by the gallant example of the Governor- 
General. Advancing full in view of the enemy, Lord Hardinge 
rode along in front of the British line, encouraging the men by 
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his words, and kindling their enthusiasm by the spectacle of his 
intrepid bearing. The prince, who had attached himself to Lord 
Hardinge’s staff, accompanied him with his whole suite. Riding by 
the prince’s side, whom he would not quit in such extreme peril, Dr. 
Hoffmeister was struck by a grape shot in the temple, and fell dead 
from his horse. So perished, in his twenty-sixth year, an amiable 
and accomplished man, for whom nature, education, and favouring 
circumstances had seemed to combine to give assurance of a distin- 
guished place among the most zealous and successful cultivators of 
science. 

The book before us consists merely of the letters for friends at 
home, written by the author in the hurried moments he could snatch 
from the fatigues of his long and arduous journey. They can, of 
course, afford but a very imperfect idea of the work that mighit 
have been expected from him, had he been spared to give us the 
matured fruit of his observation and reflection; but such as they are 
we receive them gladly. If Hogarth had never completed his great 
works, how welcome to us would have been facsimiles of the sketches 
he was in the habit of making on his thumb-nail. Hoffmeister was 
a man of great quickness of apprehension—of a very inquiring and 
energetic cast of mind; he was intensely devoted to the study of all 
natural phenomena, and from his earliest youth he had cherished an 
ardent longing to visit remote climes, in order to explore whatever 
peculiarities they exhibited within the scope of his favourite pursuits. 
The first impressions made on a mind so constituted, and during such 
a journey, committed to paper on the moment, or whilst the recollec- 
tion of them was still fresh and vivid, could not fail to be interesting, 
however fragmentary and hurried the record. Accordingly, the 
reader who takes up this posthumous work expecting from it no more 
than he is reasonably and fairly warranted in looking for, will certainly 
not be disappointed. 

Setting out from Trieste, the prince and his party took the usual 
route, by way of the Ionian Islands, Corinth, and Athens, to Alex- 
andria, visited Cairo, and then crossed the desert to Suez, where they 
embarked in the Calcutta steamer ‘Hindostan.’ Descending the Red 
Sea, they touched at Aden, and landed at Pointe de Galle, in Ceylon, 
on the 13th November. We pass over the details of the first part of 
the journey, as they concern scenes and objects with the description 
of which the public. have been lately somewhat over-dosed. But 
Ceylon is newer ground; and here our enthusiastic naturalist is in a 
fairy garden of inexhaustible delights. It is thus he describes his 
first impressions of the island :— 


“How stately was the aspect of the dense palm forests, their dark green 
relieved by the white surge; as it dashed in foam on the black rocks! Our 
vessel was soon surrounded by shoals of little boats, made of stems of trees 
lashed together. Larger boats, hollowed out of a single tree, of a handsome 
colour, have a piece of timber half their own length connected with them on 
either side by cross pieces. These outriggers rest on the water, and prevent 
all possibility of the boats capsizing. In such craft, called oareh, the 
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Cinghalese venture far out upon the opensea. Spare-limbed, copper-coloured 
fellows, with keen black eyes, finely-cut features, and raven hair tied up in a 
knot on the back of the head, sat in these crazy rafts, their only dress con- 
sisting of a scanty apron. Among them were boys with the loveliest faces, 
and thick black hair falling freely down their backs. * ° * The sun 
shone in full glow, and the aromatic breath of the spice-island was wafted to 
us in thick clouds of fragrance. The transition from the light air of the sea 
into this hot-house atmosphere, laden with the perfume of flowers, made me 
feel like a convalescent when he first enters a blooming garden on a warm day 
of spring. It is remarkable how far out at sea this perfumed atmosphere is 
discoverable! It is not, however, exactly a cinnamon odour, as many travellers 
erroneously report, being deceived by a common trick of the ship’s surgeon, 
who sprinkles a few drops of oil of cinnamon on the deck when the vessel is 
near the latitude of Ceylon. 

“A great concourse of the natives met us on the shore, the leading person- 
ages among them dressed in large flat muslin turbans, and loose white gar- 
ments confined by a broad golden girdle. The higher castes were distinguished 
by a short Dutch jacket, and a large East-India handkerchief wrapped round 
their thighs, and looking like a petticoat. Their hair combed smoothly back, 
and plaited into a tuft, in womanly fashion, was secured with a cumb of the 
finest tortoiseshell. Their figures are small and delicate, and, altogether, they 
have rather an effeminate appearance; but one soon becomes familiarized 
with the shining coffee-brown complexion, soft ‘features, and large black eyes 
of the genuine Cinghalese, and begins to think them handsome. The Mala- 
bars are essentially distinguished from them by a complexion of a more greyish 
brown, larger bones, flat noses, and short crisp hair, kept cropt, and never 
plaited into a tuft. They are most of them very ugly. There were also in 
the crowd a few gentlemen of old Portuguese and Dutch descent. Their 
antiquated costume was exceedingly odd; for it consisted of a sort of barret- 
cap, a jacket with slashed sleeves bedizened with gold up to the elbows, and 
plain Indian handkerchiefs supplying the place of breeches. Large rings in 
their ears, and a multitude on their fingers, bespoke their opulence. Naked 
as were most of the crowd, especially the younger among them, whose whole 
dress consisted of a cloth tied round the loins, yet the greater part of them 
were provided with umbrellas, of Chinese manufacture, made of varnished 
paper and bamboo. We made our way with difficulty through the gaping 
throng, and reached the old moss-green Dutch gate, opposite to which was 
the place of our destination, an open, old fashioned building of one story, 
surrounded with an airy verandah. Over the entrance was a weather-cock, 
with the date 1687. This was the Queen House, or government building. 
The interior contained large stone-floored rooms, three of which were set 
apart for us. On two opposite sides, opening on the front and back galleries, 
they had doors, which likewise stood in lieu of windows; and they contained 
no furniture except great muslin-curtained bedsteads, eight feet in the square. 

“A glimpse into the court-yard soon enticed us from our cool apartments 
into the open air. What a gorgeous show of red and yellow Hibiscus! What 
a beautiful thick velvet turf, such as I had nowhere seen since I left England! 
Here grew the stately Plumeria, with its exquisitely fragrant scent; there 
gigantic bananas, papay, and bread-fruit trees, over-topped the walls. We 
descended a flight of steps, twenty feet high—kept green by the perpetual 
warmth and moisture of the atmosphere—into the shrubbery ; a sort of wilder- 
ness, animated by countless living creatures. Through the tall grass, swarming 
with long-tailed green lizards, shone blue creeping plants, of wondrous beauty 
(Clitoria), and vast quantities of red-blossomed balsams. There stood the 
bread-fruit tree (Artocarpus musa), with its jagged shining leaves a foot broad, 
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its white stem, and its enormous, yellow-green, rough, bullet-shaped fruit, 
the graceful papay, with its regular conical stem, bearing aloft its crown of 
blossoms, every leaf as broad as an umbrella, and with thick clusters of fruit 
underneath it: the fruit being like a small melon. Here, too, we found pesang 
trees (Musa paradisiaca), everywhere in India called bananas. The stem is 
reed-like, thick, and sappy; and the leaves, eight feet long, shoot directly 
upwards. It seems scarcely conceivable that this luxuriant tree, twenty feet 
high and a foot in diameter, is but an annual. - ws ” 

“‘ Under the dense shade of these enormous masses of foliage there prevails 
a steaming atmosphere, exceedingly propitious for scorpions and serpents. A 
slender brown lizard, with a triangular head, slipped in and out between the 
branches ; and a large kind of wood-wasp (Xylocopa) filled the sultry air with 
its loud buzzing. Crows, with a much uglier croak than ours, sat on every 
tree, and looked down with impudent curiosity upon the intruders on their 
haunts.” 


The pretty town of Pointe de Galle seems to harmonize well with 
the luxuriant landscape that surrounds it. It consists only of two 
long streets of one-storied houses, each having in front a low stone 
platform, shaded by a projecting roof of cocoa leaves, supported by 
neat pillars. Here the native merchants sit, leisurely offering their 
aromatic wares for sale. Hard work is a thing unknown in this 
favoured spot; for who would plague himself with toil, when cocoa- 
nuts and rice enough to support life can be had all the year round, 
almost for the gathering? 


“Having passed through the street, we entered at once a thick grove of 
cocoa and areca palms and bananas, that lines the whole coast. There is 
nothing to surpass in grace those tall, delicately-curved, slender palms, with 
their bushy crowns: how clumsy, in comparison with them, appears the 
African date, not to speak of any European tree! And what a marvellously 
beautiful contrast they make, with the deep blue sky, and the foaming surge 
dashing high against the black rocks of the coast ! 

“ Words can scarcely tell the singular impression made on the traveller by 
the teeming fulness of tropical nature: the warm, moist aire heavy with the 
odours of spices and cocoa-nut oil, and the fairy-like tone of the light, shining, 
broken but clear, through the tufted palms. Thickets of yellow, red, and blue 
bell-flowers encompass the neat dwellings, built in the old Dutch style, with 
a verandah on the side, that border the road all the way to Colombo. Old 
Dutch inscriptions are met with everywhere, on half-decayed brick walls, 
overgrown with moss, as though in a region long forsaken by the living. 
Everything makes on the mind an impression of dreamy quiet. Where the 
gardens are not filled with palms the ground is hidden under a dense growth 
of shrubs, so much the lower as they are nearer to the sea. Countless small 
green snakes glide beneath the bushes; curiously-coloured crabs run about 
over the stones, and escape with quick side leaps, when pursued, under the 
tangled creepers of the beautiful red-blossomed Astragalus. The pineapple and 
the pandang grow wild here, on the dry rocks, deriving their nutriment, to all 
appearance, only from the perpetual moisture of the air.” 


There seems to be no pause, no alternation of rest and activity, 
in the vital phenomena of this exuberant land. Nature has there no 
time for repose; and the night is even more filled than the day with 
the multitudinous sounds of animal life. The moment the sun goes 
down there is an end to the dreamy quiet that pervades the sultry 
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day. The trees are all lighted up by countless swarms of fire-flies of 
various kinds; and the nocturnal concert begins with prodigious 
energy. The performers are grasshoppers, cicadas, ten or twelve 
different kinds of tree frogs, geckoes, small owls, &c., &c.; and the 
noise they make passes all description. ‘To the naturalist, newly 
arrived from Europe, Ceylon must seem a very Island of the Blest. 
He is fluttered and bewildered by the profuse variety of novel and 
interesting objects that solicit his attention ; and he can collect, in an 
hour, more choice specimens belonging to every department of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms than he could arrange and study in 
a week. He suffers, indeed, in more ways than one, under the em- 
barras des richesses. He finds there is too much life in the island; 
it perplexes his choice, and vehemently contends with him for pos- 
session of his dead booty. One morning Hoffmeister was very suc- 
cessful in collecting butterflies; and a great number of birds were 
shot by himself and his companions : 


“T carefully unpacked them ; and had hardly laid them for a moment in 
the sun, to dry, when a servant came in with the news—‘ Master! crows come, 
take yellow birds!’ I looked round, and sure enough half the birds were 
gone. I hastily caught up the remainder, and brought them in-doors ; but 
in half-an-hour I perceived that millions of microscopic ants had picked the 
skin clean from the feathers, notwithstanding the arsenic I had applied to it. 
A peep into my insect-box completely floored me; the whole collection was 


turned into dust and dirt. The devil take all vermin! The crows sat very 
quietly on the open door, as if in mockery of my vexation ; and the ants 
marched in a long black file to my glass of sugar and water, which they filled 
with their carcasses.” 


We will abridge our author’s account of his visit to Adam’s Peak, 
in his opinion the most interesting spot in the spice-scented island. 


“On the 9th of December, after a good breakfast, we found saddle horses 
ready to carry_us to the foot of Adam’s Peak. The weather was delightfully 
mild. The road led at first over a rich turf, through plantations of tall, deli- 
cate green palms, the graceful crowns of which one sorely misses in India. 
Hidden between cocoa and broad-leaved bread-fruit trees is a mud cabin, 
within which black-haired naked children are seen playing, whilst their mother, 
muffled in white wrappers, with thick silver rings on both ankles, is busy spin- 
ning wool. Near her sits her husband, and thinks, like our tobacco-smokers 
lollmg on their sofas, that he makes abundant use of his time when he chews 
betel, and calculates, perhaps, the quantity of bananas hanging on the trees 
over his head, and how long they will last him. Wherever the eye turns it 
sees dwellings either dispersed or collected in groups, and never can you say, 
here a village begins—there it ends. 

“The environs of the villages further on are most charming. The arable 
lands present a much more diversified appearance than our fields of oats, maize , 
and barley. I never saw a lovelier green than the glossy velvet hue of the 
young rice before its bloom; there were fields too of brown coracan (Eleusine 
coracana), maize already in the ear, and many kinds of grasses cultivated as 
corn. There was no cluster of houses, however inconsiderable, that had not 
its usual triumphal arch spanning the road, and made of yellow cocoa leaves, 
neatly interwoven, and adorned with blue bunches of banana flowers. The 
road, for nearly ten English miles, was lined on both sides with festoons of 
creepigg plants, cocoa leaves, and bamboos. In spite of all their indolence, 
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the Cinghalese are extremely fond of constructing such toys, even though they 
cost them much trouble, and the population of whole villages readily lend 
their hands to the work, without the least prospect of gain. We generally 
found a number of the country people, with their white-bearded head man, 
assembled at the arches, all pb in holiday attire, and waiting to sce the 
prince, and salute him. 

“ We were soon out of the region of the plain, and wild brooks and small 
rivers, with steep banks, began to offer no small difficulties to the less prac- 
tised riders. The road grew narrower and steeper, and presently led along 
precipitous slopes, presenting wonderfully beautiful prospects. What a 
splendid object is a palm wood, backed against lofty green mountains, and 
how delicious is the fragrance of the dense thickets in the foreground. Among 
the strange growths of this region was the curious pitcher plant (Nepenthes 
distillatoria) a creeper, with a sort of pitcher, a foot long, swinging at the end 
of every leaf. Here and there we were pleasantly surprised by a glimpse of 
Adam’s Peak, with its tall conical summit. Still we had three deep valleys 
and a number of steep ravines and rapid streams to cross, before we reached 
the mountain region. 

“Trees with tall stems began now to predominate. The well-known Indian 
fig (the banyan), and two other kinds of fig-trees (without fruit), with some 
twenty thick stems, all meeting in a single crown, contrary to the habit of all 
other trees, produce a most strange and striking impression. The tall ebony 
bears aloft its almost black foliage on a white stem, clear of branches fora 
height of forty feet from the ground. The calamander and the sandal tree 
are also seen, but more rarely. The boles are, for the most part, covered 
with pepper-bines and a multitude of pretty ferns, so that it is often difii- 
cult to distinguish their true foliage; for even the branches support num- 
bers of woodbine-like parasites, many of which bear splendid blossoms. 

‘The acclivity increased considerably in this forest region, elevated some 
1,500 feet above the sea level. The continual dripping of the moist leaves 
had converted the narrow path into a tangled network of slippery roots on the 
smooth rock. We were obliged to dismount aad clamber up on foot, a neces- 
sity which was here particularly unwelcome, since the bleeding legs of the 
horses indicated an unusual abundance of land leeches, that terrible plague of 
Ceylon. The rain, too, which had fallen on the previous day, brought out these 
little creatures in millions ; our clothes were soon overrun with them, and they 
never failed to spy out every opening however minute, and to make their way 
through it for our torment. The most careful precautions for the protection 
of our feet and legs were quite ineffectual ; for as these tiny persecutors are 
often no thicker than a pin, they pass through the pores of the cloth, or ereep 
up to one’s neck, where their presence is still more disagreeable. Our Cingha- 
lese, though bare-footed, suffered much less than we did, as they have a knack 
of stripping off the leeches in a very dexterous manner.” 


This was not the first time our author made acquaintance with 
these assiduous little tormentors. At Kandy, one evening, just as he 
had completed his toilette for a dinner party, his attention was 
attracted by an immense swarm of fire-flies hovering over the grass 
of the lawn, and unconscious of the risk to which he exposed him- 
self, he ran out to collect a few dozens in a phial :— 


“Coming in just in time for dinner, I observed, in the brilliantly lighted 
room, streaks of blood all over my white trowsers, from the waist downwards. 
I was not long in uncertainty as to the cause. This was my first experience 
of the land leeches, which 1 had afterwards such sore cause to remember. I 
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found my legs covered with some hundreds of them, that had made their way 
through my trowsers, and I had to get rid of these unbidden guests by means 
of lemon juice, according to the prescribed method.” 

We are not told whether the land-leeches ever infest houses and 
bed rooms, but the fact is not improbable. Edwards, in his recent 
account of a voyage up the Amazon, makes very light of the terrific 
accounts hitherto given of the vampire bat; and until otherwise deter- 
mined, we will hold the land leech of Ceylon to have the best claims 
to the dismal fame and honour from which that renowned bloodsucker 
has fallen. At all events, we should think it a hazardous matter, as 
at present advised, to indulge in a nap in the open air under the 
fragrant greenwood shades of Ceylon. Apropos of creeping things, 
centipedes of enormous bulk abound in the island; the wood-lice are 
“as big as walnuts ;” and once, after a shower of rain, our zealous 
naturalist was thrown into a transport of delight by the appearance of 
earth-worms, “five or six feet long.” He jumped off his horse in 
eager haste to catch some of them, and it was not without difficulty he 
succeeded in mastering the powerful reptiles. To return to the jour- 
ney: after resting for the night in the little village of Palebadulla, at 
the extremity of the plain, our travellers started on the morning of the 
10th of December, to ascend the Peak, leaving all the baggage behind 
them. 


“There was now an end to the tropical vegetation; we had long before taken 
leave of the palms, but the thick dark wood, with its swart green foliage, long 
afforded us a welcome shade during the arduous ascent. We had now to clam- 
ber continually over steep, smooth, damp rocks, without a single resting-place. 

“ As the way to Adam’s Peak is yearly trodden by many thousand pilgrims, 
Mohammedans, Brahmanists, and Bucuhists, one would naturally expect to 
find a more convenient path to the sacred spot. Nothing, however, has been 
done for it beyond what the most absolute necessity has dictated. Here and 
there, in places too steep to be otherwise surmounted, there is a ladder made of 
weak branches tied together, and a few steps have been cut in parts of the 
smooth rock that otherwise presented no foothold. Everywhere else only the 
gnarled roots of the iron and laurel trees show that men have trodden that 
path, and for many centuries too; for before the naked feet of the pilgrims 
could have left their marks on those stubborn hard roots, how many a step 
must have pressed them, and on some spots they actually resemble worn-out 
flights of stairs. After a laborious ascent of an hour and a half, we came to a 
small ruined house, where we rested only for a few minutes, any longer stay 
being prevented by a cold and most disagreeable foggy wind. Soon afterwards 
we passed the last broad bed of a torrent, a spot not unlike the cauldron at 
the Rosstrappe in the Harz; but what a profusion of flowers! Out of the 
naked rock sprang three kinds of balsams, each of which would be a welcome 
ornament of our conservatories, and the black stones were clothed with a luxu- 
riant sward of the most beautiful ferns and moss, the former often presenting 
leaves of such exquisite tracery, that one might fancy in them the realisation 
of some cunning painter’s most curious arabesque designs. The tropical flora 
is here supplanted by a charming, fresh, and vigorous Alpine vegetation, in 
many respects reminding one of our own mountain valleys. The forget-me- 
not and the groundsels have a very European look ; only their colours are 
ae ; they still retain something of the tropical splendour, and their forms 
are bolder, 
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“We climbed by means of hewn steps and ladders like those of a hen- 
roost over some bare crags, on which were various Buddhist figures, a. in- 
criptions of indefinite antiquity; and sometimes, just as we had sumou.ted 
the steep precipice, we found tu our vexation that we had to descend as ste): a 
declivity on the other side; sometimes we had to wade for a quarter of a. 
hour together through purling water, and then we would come suddenly ona 
piece of rock polished as smooth as ice, when we thought it great good luck if 
we tumbled without getting a bloody nose. How delightfully refreshing we 
now found the fruits of the zones that lay below us, cocoas and oranges, which 
a native had brought up for us. These Cinghalese, though carrying large 
burthens on their heads, seampered on before us like chamois; and so easily 
do the barefooted fellows make their way up the smooth naked cliffs, that I 
began to regard our own pilgrimage as far more meritorious than that of the 
Buddhists. 

“Greatly exhausted, at the end of the fourth hour we reached an open table 
land; the steep peak, a single cone of rock, rose majestically beyond it. It 
was the first time we had had a full view of it; but how were we to get to the 
top? Nothing less than the claws of a fly, or the feet of a gecko, seemed 
capable of such an achievement. A large building, very like that on the 
Schneekoppe, stood in the middle of the little plain. The interior presented 
nothing but bare green walls; the light enters through the door; a very un- 
comfortable henuie indeed, but that the fire lighted by our clever cook, and 
the odour of his capital curry, promised us some satisfaction. It was not long, 
however, before a cold draught of air, such as our sensitive skins had long been 
unaccustomed to, drove us from the cheerless walls of Lady Brownrigg’s Rest- 
house, A lady has actually been here, and had this building erected at her 
own expense. I esteem her ladyship’s merits much above those of the 
Countess X——, who had herself pulled up the pyramids by the arms. The 
ascent here is often quite as steep, and much more slippery.’’ 


The character of the vegetation changed again at the real base of 
the peak. The spare soil produces no broad-leaved timber trees, nor 
is there any appearance of what the Germans called needlewood, that 
is trees of the fir tribe, such as analogy would lead one to expect in 
such a region. The loftiest trees are rhododendrons, fifteen or twenty 
feet high, and the underwood consists of myrtle-like shrubs, some of 
them extremely fragrant. At a point about six hundred feet below 
the summit all vegetation ceases on the side by which the mountain 
is ascended, for the rock is thenceforth a solid mass of gneiss and 
hornblend, without a particle of soil on its surface. The contrivances 
provided for the accommodation of pilgrims ascending the cone are 
novel and curious :— 


“To cut steps in the rock would have been too troublesome; instead of 
these, one finds countless chains, of every form and fashion, riveted to the 
steepest parts of the rock. They hang by dozens, right and left, old and 
rusty, new and shining; for it is deemed a meritorious work to bestow and 
apply them; and so, if a man falls, he is always sure of being caught in the 
iron net-work, After you have hauled yourself up some fifty paces you come 
again to a ledge where you can find footing, and breathe for a moment, but 
only to behold with dismay another beetling ledge above you, up to which you 
can get only by avery aerial course. The last stage is particularly disagreeable : 
there is here an iron flight of stairs that seems, as it were, to hang loose in the 
air, and has shifted so much from its original position, that the steps are almost 
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vertical. Having once reached the top of this awkward staircase, you may 
cry ‘land!’ The pilgrimage iscompleted. * * * * * * 

“The flat space on the top is not more than forty or fifty feet in diameter. 
The whole southern side is a-blaze with the scarlet blossoms of the tree rho- 
dendron, and an incomparable display of flowers overtops the thick grass, 
Everything was new and strange. The most curious object was a little temple 
of iron-wood, with a great deal of carving under its low, tiled roof. It was 
eight feet high and ten feet square. Within it is the sacred object that draws 
countless pilgrims to the spot, namely, the foot-print of Adam, as the Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans say; or of Buddha or Vishnu, according to the 
several accounts of the Buddhists and the Brahmanists. The slab of rock on 
which the foot-mark is printed forms the basis of the little house called a 
temple. One can certainly make out something that looks like the print of a 
foot, about three feet long, with the toe-marks very clumsily added in gyp- 
sum; but what cripples must we be if our first parent actually stood on such 
feet! The mark is surrounded by a golden frame, set with numerous jewels, 
of considerable bulk. Some of them are genuine.” 


The view from the summit is extensive, but too monotonous to be 
called beautiful. ‘The lower regions are concealed from sight by the 
heights immediately surrounding the peak, and these are clothed in 
one uniform mantle of green. But the view, such as it was, was soon 
concealed from the eyes of our travellers by a dense fog, driven upon 
them by a keen north-west breeze. After passing a cold and com- 
fortless night in a wigwam made of bamboo and palm leaves, they 
were glad to begin their descent at daybreak. They found it even a 
more difficult and nervous piece of business that the ascent had been. 
Great, therefore, was their surprise, on coming to the nether end of 
the chains before mentioned, to find the most indubitable proofs that 
an elephant had been there in the night. That such a huge animal 
should have been able to drag himself up the steep rocks by holding 
on to the roots and stems growing upon them, was most surprising ; 
but what passed all conception, was the manner in which he could get 
down again. 

Wild elephants are numerous in the island, and the mischief they 
do to the plantations and rice-fields is very great. Continual war is 
therefore waged against them in every possible way ; notwithstanding 
which their race is so far from becoming extinct, that its yearly incre- 
ment is said to be from six hundred to eight hundred head. They 
overrun all the northern mountains, and render them almost unin- 
habitable. Prince Waldemar was introduced to the sport of elephant- 
hunting under the auspices of the celebrated Major Rogers, who has 
probably slaughtered a greater weight and bulk of flesh than any man 
living, who is not a butcher by profession. How many elephants he 
has killed with his own hand cannot be exactly computed, for he left 
off keeping account eight years ago, after the number had reached 
thirteen hundred duly told. He has, of course, had many desperate 
adventures. Once he was knocked down by an elephant, trampled 

under foot, and tossed about like a ball by the trunk of the infuriated 
animal. At last, he was flung into a deep hole, and to this circum 
stance alone he owed the preservation of his life. The injuries he 
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received were such as would have cured most men for ever of a taste 
for such sport. All his ribs on the right side were smashed, his right 
arm was broken in three places, and his shoulder dislocated. 

Reluctantly bidding adieu to Ceylon, the travellers proceeded to 
Madras, and afterwards to Calcutta, in neither of which cities does 
Hoffmeister appear to have found much to enjoy or admire. The 
social habits of the Anglo-Indians were not to his taste, nor at all 
suitable, in his opinion, to the climate. He was glad to escape from 
the pomp and cumbrous etiquette of Calcutta, though for awhile it 
was but to exchange the stately tediousness of the “City of Palaces” 
for the arid monotony of the plains of Bengal. In the territory of 
Nepaul, to which his course was first directed, his spirits were 
refreshed by more animated landscapes, including a distant view of 
the mighty Himalaya range. The appearance, too, of the country and 
the villages through which the travellers passed, bespoke a thriving 
population, whose condition presented a very advantageous contrast 
to that of the miserable ryots of Bengal. The approach to Catamandu, 
the capital, in the valley of the same name, is thus described :— 

“We crossed one of the ranges of hills, and came in sight of the splendid 
city, watered by numerous streams, tributaries to the Bagmutti. Ona hill to 
the right stood the old city of Kirtapur ; and before us, to the left, the temple 
of Sambernaut rose out of a beautiful belt of foliage. Here and there small 
wooded hills broke the ranges of cultivated terraces, which were just beginning 
to be clothed with fresh verdure. The majestic snowy masses of the Dhaga- 
bung mountains, and the Gussengtaun, were seen in the distance ; and before 
them lay the high terrace banks of the Bagmutti, forming the immediate back- 
ground to the shining temple-roofs of Catamandu. 

“ Proceeding along narrow but paved roads, between enclosed terraces and 
cheerful villages, we reached the first bridge over the Bishmutti, a handsome 
structure of red brick, but with a wooden causeway, for the arch is here un- 
known. The roads were all in excelient repair; in every village they are 
neatly paved with bricks, just as in the Dutch towns. 

** An enormous concourse of people, dressed in bright colours, were assembled 
on the other side of the bridge, where a long file of soldiers, in red and blue 
jackets, and a troop of elephants, with gilded howdahs and gorgeous silk 
trappings, adorned with gold and silver, were drawn up, awaiting the prince. 
A large tent of blue and white cotton cloth, with silk curtains, was pitched in 
the plain ; and there Major Lawrence, the English resident, Captain Ottley, 
and Dr. Christie, the surgeon to the smail body of English troops, received us 
in full uniform. 

** Searcely were we seated before the arrival of the minister, Martabar Singh 
(Magnanimous Lion), was announced. He appeared like the rising sun ; clad 
from head to foot in cloth of gold, glittering with diamonds, emeralds, and 
pearls; and diffusing round him an odour of sandal oil and attar of roses, 
that almost took away ene’s breath. On his breast he wore three large gold 
plates, with insignia and inscriptions indicative of his rank ; thick strings of 
pearl round his neck; on his head the flat Nepaulese turban of Chinese bro- 
cade, set with _ and surmounted by a bird of paradise; huge gold rings 
in his ears, and jewelled rings on his arms and on every finger. He rode a 
tall white horse, with blue eyes, and gold housings. 

“Such was the appearance made by Martabar Singh, minister and com- 
mander-in-chief of Nepaul; a handsome stately man, tall and stout, with 
bright eyes, a small hooked nose, a fine black beard, and long black hair. 
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Next after him came his two sons, in all the colours of the rainbow; Dill 
Bukram Thappa, more resplendent than ever; and Gung Behada, a relation 
of the rajahs, and a man of very intelligent countenance, by far the best in- 
formed and most agreeable of the party. About twenty officers, some of whom 
were old, grey-bearded, but hale and vigorous men, dressed in plain white and 
red uniforms, brought up the rear. 

“ Martabar Singh went up to the prince; made a very graceful salaam; and 
then, advancing two steps, bent first over the prince’s left shoulder, then over 
his right, after the manner of embracing practised on the stage: a second 
salaam and a step backwards ended the ceremony, to which each of us was 
subjected in his turn. His sons and officers too went through the same formal 
process of salutation, which occupied no little time. 

“We now sat down on chairs, with which the tent was furnished, and a short 
interesting conversation began, in which Major Lawrence, Captain Ottley, and 
Dr. Christie had enough to do to interpret all our questions and answers. It 
was soon broken off, as it was time to mount the elephants, which stood ready 
to carry us off in triumphal procession to the city. We were handed to them 
somewhat in the style in which a lady is handed by her partner to her place in 
aquadrille. The minister went first, with the prince on his right and Major 
Lawrence on his left; Dr. Christie and I were escorted by the brother of 
Jung Behada. We got into the howdahs; peacocks’ tails and Chinese um- 
brellas were set in motion, and on we went towards the city to the boisterous 
music of a multitude of various instruments, among which bagpipes, clarionets, 
kettledrums, cymbals, and triangles predominated. 

“ An endless throng of the strangest looking people covered the terrace-fields 
on both sides of the road. We saw the most singular costumes amongst them ; 
particularly striking were the people of Bhotan, with their clumsy cloth boots, 
coarse felt tunics, thick tails, and perfectly Mongol features. Both men and 
women dress alike. The Newara, the oldest stock of the population, wear 
only a large cotton wrapper, notwithstanding the keenness of the air; while 
the Ghorkas have jackets and breeches, and even shoes on their feet. Troops 
of fakirs and other beggars marched before us howling dismally. 

“We looked down from our high perch on this motley and noisy throng, 
through which the elephants slowly plodded forth. The wondrous city un- 
folded itself to our astonished gaze, with its bright temples and neat brick edi- 
fices, and its gardens, filled with orange-trees ee with fruit, and cherries and 
plums in full bloom. The bridges threatened to break down under the weight 
of the human mass collected on them to see us pass the last arm of the Bish- 
wutti; for the elephants had to wade through the water, the bridges being 
too weak to sustain their enormous bulk. 

“We entered the town itself through streets so narrow that the elephants filled 
up their whole breadth. The profusion of wood-carving on the rosette windows, 
pillars, corbels, and eaves, almost called to mind many an old German commer- 
cial town; but again, on the other hand, the oriental character came pro- 
minently forward. The gilded roofs of the temples, hung with bells and 
adorned with bright-coloured flags, and the gigantic stone images, bespoke 
the influence of the Chinese taste. The falling rain did not hinder us from 
admiring the beauty of many an ancient edifice, the clever workmanship of 
the carved elephants, horses, and battle scenes on the houses, the rich patterns 
of the window rosettes, and the colossal magnitude of the hideous stone mon- 
sters, lions with tortoise heads, dragons and rhinoceroses, and many-armed 
red-painted idols. 

“The aspect of the market-place was surprising above all things, although 
it was not yery large. On each side stood a large temple, the eight stories 
of which with their gilded eaves, were inhabited by countless mainas and 
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sparrows. A vast flight of stone steps, on which a - of monsters kept watch, 
led up to the entrance of the temple, adorned with uge images of rhinoceroses, 
apes, and horses. The multitude of these strange figures, the dinning noise 
issuing from the temples, the sombre old houses, with their broad flat roofs, 
this whole gloomy pomp, in short, makes one feel as though he had been 
carried back a thousand years, and I could not help calling to mind the de- 
scription of ancient Babylon given by Herodotus. Who knows how long all 
this may continue to present the same aspect it wears at this day? The solid 
and enduring wood, the imperishable stone, and a people as tenacious of all 
archaic traditions as their kinsmen and teachers, the Chinese, here combine 
together in resistance to the destroying power of time. 

“On our way we rode through a lofty narrow gateway, into a court-yard, 
to see some tame rhinoceroses belonging to the rajah. It is the custom that 
when the rajah dies, one of these animals is slaughtered, and eaten by the 
most eminent of the people.” 


On the third day after their arrival, the prince and his suite were 
received in state by the rajah; but not in the durbar, or royal palace. 
Why this was so is not explained; but we are led to conjecture that 
the magnificent Martabar Singh was ashamed to let the strangers see 
the shabbiness of the royal mansion, which is said to be out of keeping 
with all the splendour it houses. 


“The great wooden building in which the reception took place was by no 
means like a palace. It contained back staircases and rooms fal of dust and 
old weapons. The reception hall was on the third floor; there was a row of 
chairs along each side, and a couple of sofas at the top. The dirty yellow of 
the hangings on the walls was but imperfectly cuenta by old and bad French 
engravings, and portraits as large as life, among which were a Napoleon with 
cherry-red cheeks, and the whole series of rajahs of the previous century, with 
several of their relations, painted by natives in the flat Shines style. “White 
cotton rugs served instead of carpets. The only things in which splendour 
and opulence were really displayed, were the sumptuous costumes of the rajah 
and his court. ba 

_ “On the left-hand side of the divan sat the reigning rajah, a young man of 
sixteen, and next him his father, the deposed rajah, with a very sulky coun- 
tenance; they looked a pair of rascals, and the son seemed the worse of 
the two. But for that unpleasant expression of visage, which he further in- 
creased by a trick he had of distorting his nose and mouth in a hideous manner 
his large black eyes, his long, arched, and finely formed nose and small 
mouth, might have entitled him to be considered very handsome. Younr = 
he is, his conduct does not belie the promise of his physiognomy. He seems 
thoroughily fitted by nature to be a most bloodthirsty tyrant. His father 
whose disposition is milder, has still a large party. Fortunately for the coun- 
try, the real ruler is the minister, Martabar Singh. 

_“ Both rajahs wore the most magnificent garments, and were quite loaded 
with diamonds, jewels, and gold. The divan on the right side was occu nied 
by the rajah’s three younger brothers, boys of eight, ten, and twelve Ihe 
two elder are already married. The prince sat next the rajah on the first side 
seat, and as my place was at some distance from him on the same row, | 
could not catch much of the conversation. I found amusement, however. ‘in 
observing what pains Martabar Singh took to display his power by frequently 
rising up and sitting down again. As often as he anes up all present were 
obliged to do the same, not excepting even the relations of 
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consequences of this manceuvre. The audience closed with a distribution of 
presents—trich furs, Chinese silks, and handsome weapons.” 

The ceremony of leave-taking was less stiff and formal than that of 
the reception, and not less curious, as exemplifying the manners of the 
court of Nepaul. The European guests were treated, on that occasion, 
with the sight of a favourite and very characteristic pastime. The 
performers were the principal courtiers, and the feat consisted in 
cutting off the head of a buffalo at a single blow. The weapon used 
was the usual sabre of the country, called a cora, a short but very 
heavy weapon, with the cutting edge on the concave side. When the 
inferior dignitaries had sufficiently displayed their prowess and many 
victims had fallen, the minister himself threw off his robe of silk and 
peacock’s feathers, and stepped forward with great spirit and agility. 
It was of course to be expected that Martabar Singh’s blow should 
outdo any that had been stricken before it, for such has always been 
the rule in the East, where the strong hand of the political chief 
is understood to be something more than a metaphor. ‘The spectators 
were not disappointed. Instead of cutting off a buffalo’s head like 
the rest, Martabar Singh selected a young one, about half grown, and 
with a single blow cut it in two through-the body, close behind the 
shoulder-blades. It is satisfactory to have the possibility of such a 
feat established beyond all cavil, since we are thereby enabled to read 
many passages in old chronicles, tales, and books of travels in a more 
comfortably acquiescent frame of mind. We used to think, for instance, 
that the stories told of Godfrey de Bouillon, his slicing off the head 
and shoulders of a Saracen, and his chopping a camel, at one blow, 
clean through the middle, savoured too much of the marvellous; but 
we are quite reconciled to their credibility, now that we have seen it 
corroborated by testimony so direct, and so free from all taint of 
suspicion. 

After visiting Lucknow and Delhi, the prinee bent his course in a 
north-eastern direction to Kumaon and Gurhwal, and spent nearly 
three months exploring the Himalayah mountains. The greater part 
of this perilous and laborious journey was made on foot, and, in the 
course of it, a short excursion was made across the frontiers of the 
mysterious Thibet. The last extract we shall make, is the letter 
dated Moodkee, Dee. 20th, the day before the author’s death. 

“ We arrived, on the morning of the 18th, at the village of Moodkee, after 
three days’ forced marches with the English army, consisting of thirteen regi- 
ments of infantry, five of cavalry, and seven companies of artillery. Shortly 
before we entered the village it was reported that the Sikhs were advancing 
against it; several shots were heard, but the light irregular horse drove back 
the Sikh detachments, and the English took quiet possession of the village. 
The tents were soon pitched, but the immense mass of baggage, which was 
conveyed by thousands of camels, elephants, and ox-carts, had not yet arrived, 
when the sore-wearied soldiers (who had marched forty miles in two days) 
were suddenly startled from their cooking kettles by the news that the Sikhs 
were coming. The English troops hurried forwards in double-quick time. I 
was left behind in the camp, my horse being dead beat. A few minutes before 
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four o’clock the battle began with a murderous discharge of grape from the 
Sikh batteries. A thick sultry atmosphere hung over the field, everything was 
wrapt in smoke and dust; not a glimpse of the enemy was to be seen, only 
their position was discernible by the flash of the guns. The cannonade lasted 
two hours, and then the Sikh infantry advanced to the charge with the bayonet, 
but were thrice driven back. It was not until night had fully set in that the 
enemy quitted their position. Seventeen cannons and three standards were 
taken; only one Sikh was made prisoner, but their loss in killed and wounded 
was very great. 

“* Some regiments remained on the field of battle, to cover the removal of 
the wounded, among whom were many officers. To my unspeakable joy the 
— and the count reappeared without a wound, though they had been in the 
nottest of the fire. I had been shocked by a report that one of them had 
fallen. Three of my good friends have been buried here; one of them was 
among the most talented surgeons in the army. Another surgeon has had 
both his legs shot off. 

“Yesterday morning, after being up all the night before, I went to the field 
of battle with a detachment of troops, to assist in removing the wounded that 
still lay there. Unfortunately I was obliged to leave my horse behind me. 
Scarcely had we reached the ground when we fell in with numerous bodies of 
troops, who had orders to retreat with all speed, as the enemy was pushing 
forward his cavalry. Notwithstanding this, the officer who commanded the 
detachment continued his march full half a mile further. Just as we were in 
the act of giving drink to the first unfortunate sufferers we found, a cloud of 
dust appeared suddenly on the horizon, and several shots were fired. The 
officer gave the word to fall into line, but the dread of the Sikhs was too great; 
the native soldiers one and all took to their heels, and ran so fast that I could 
not keep up with them. I took the road I guessed to be the right one, and 
made a quick run of it for about two miles; but the ground then became so 
sandy that my strength failed, and I had great doubt whether I should be able 
to get over the remaining three miles at the same pace. 

‘“« The firing was coming nearer and nearer, and with it the cloud of dust 
that concealed the cavalry. With great difficulty 1 scrambled over another 
half mile, and had barely strength enough remaining to prevail on the driver 
of an elephant laden with the bodies of the slain to stop and give me a lift, for 
a handsome fee. He pulled me up, and then I fainted; when I came to myself 
again I was in the camp. A sound sleep made me all right again. ; 

“ This morning they brought us a corpse into the tent, with an open letter, 
expressing the writer’s regret that Count von O. had fallen in the fight. The 
dead man, however, was a Catholic priest, who had accompanied the Irish 
regiments. I had seen him lying on the field, and recognised him by his long 
black beard, which was the cause of the mistake. He was cut all to pieces 
with sabre-slashes. 

“ Some of the poor wounded fellows, whom I had helped to go in search 
of the day before yesterday, were brought at last into the camp this morn- 
ing, after lying two days and two nights on the field. Not far from the spot 
where I had been slightly wounded, a soldier had both his hands cut off. 
Mine, thank God, remain whole ; and I must keep them going pretty briskly, 
for there is a great scarcity of surgeons in the hospital. To-morrow the army 
marches to Ferozepoor; and I am convinced we shall come off prosperously, 
since fresh reinforcements have arrived. We shall soon meet again.” 
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3.—Reisen in Danemark, und den Herzogthumern Schleswig und 
Holstein. (Travels in Denmark and the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein.) By J. G. Kohl. Brockhaus; Leipzig. 1846. 


Tue character of Mr. Kohl’s productions is now so familiar to the 
English public, that it is unnecessary to dwell much upon that of the 
one before us. His patient, elaborate descriptions, so acceptable when 
he is engaged on an interesting subject, do, it must be confessed, sorely 
try the patience of his readers when the object happens to be by no 
means worth the pains taken with it; they have been repeatedly 
likened to the pictures of the daguerreotype, and we could not offer a 


juster comparison. ‘There is the same (sometimes provoking) fidelity, 


the same absence of choice or discrimination as to what shall be 
represented, but the same perfect resemblance. It would be unjust 
also to deny that Mr. Kohl’s extensive experience as a traveller often 
enables him to suggest analogies or contrasts in the character and habits 
of various nations, which throw much light on the subject he is en- 
gaged with, and which could not occur to one whose range of observa- 
tion had been less extensive. In the present instance he has had the 
advantage of visiting a country which, however easily accessible, has 
been, at all events till lately, little known to any but its inhabitants 
and their immediate neighbours. 

Madame de Stael, speaking of one of the cities of Prussia, we be- 
lieve Konigsberg, describes it as situated, “aw milieu des glaces du 
nord ;” and until lately, when the differences between the King of 
Denmark and his subjects in the two duchies have attracted attention 
to them, and as a natural consequence drawn travellers thither, any 
wanderer who had found his way to those unknown lands might have 
indulged his imagination in a similarly fanciful description without 
much more danger of having his veracity questioned. ‘Tourists left it 
on the north or the south on their way to Petersburg or Berlin; stu- 
dents of Scandinavian antiquities, or lovers of the picturesque, passed 
on to Norway and Sweden; diplomatists and commercial travellers 
confined their visits to Copenhagen. For this, indeed, there was 
some reason; for, as it has been said, “ Paris is France ;” still more 
emphatically, says Mr. Kohl, is Copenhagen Denmark. In most 
countries we find, following the metropolis, cities which may be ac- 
counted stars of the second and third magnitude, but Copenhagen 
is alone in her glory. She numbers 130,000 inhabitants, arid in Den- 
mark Proper there is but one other town, Odensee, that has as many 
as 9,000. If we include the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, we 
find Altona with 30,000, and Flensburg with 15,000, and after these 
only very small and insignificant towns. The Danes, it is said, in 
general willingly acquiesce in the views of their government in pro- 
moting this centralization ; they feel a pride in having at least one city 
of generally acknowledged and European importance ; and they look 
to Copenhagen with even more than the pride that a Frenchman takes 
in Paris. As an additional cause also of this immoderate prepon- 
derance, it may be recollected that for two hundred years the power 
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of the kings of Denmark was wholly unlimited, and it was therefore 
inevitable that much of the population of the country should cluster 
round their palace. The geographical character of Denmark is also 
to be taken into the account, consisting, as it does, of a crowd of small 
islands and a narrow peninsula, also broken into fragments by the 
intervention of many arms of the sea. Of the towns that have grown 
up.on different points of these, no one has in point of situation any 
commanding superiority over the other, and those on the islands could 
not well extend themselves beyond the resources and the wants of 
each island. 

The whole west coast of Jutland also being closed to the world by 
its dunes and sandbanks, and the Great and Little Belt being in 
many respects very disadvantageous as channels of communication, 
the whole stream of commerce rushes through the Sound, and still 
further favours the tendency to centralization at the spot where the 
capital is placed. One-half of the entire population of the country, 
therefore (apart from the duchies), is concentred in and near Copen- 
hagen. ‘Thither flows the wealth, the energy, the intelligence, of the 
most distant provinces; and in the capital may be also heard a faint 
echo from the far off Faroe Isles, from Iceland, Greenland, and the 
regions of eternal snow, and from the burning shores of Western 
Africa, where Denmark possesses about a hundred miles of coast, and 
where a Danish governor, with three subordinate officers, a priest, a 
sergeant, and fifty soldiers, keep in respect and subordination a consi- 
derable population of negroes. 

In the markets of Copenhagen the best part of the productions of 
all these places may be found; in her museums are collected all the 
antiquities and natural curiosities of various regions; in her saloons 
are to be met with the men of the greatest knowledge and cultivation, 
and in this one focus are centred all the rays of national life. 

The interest of this city, on the first view, is much diminished by 
its extremely new-fashioned appearance,—a circumstance easily ac- 
counted for when we recollect that in almost every century since the 
time when it was a mere fishing-village, it has been devastated, bom- 
barded, or burnt. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was 
several times taken and burnt by the forces of the Ilanseatic League. 
In fhe sixteenth century it was besieged by Frederic L, then again by 
the Hanseats, then by Christian III. In the seventeenth century, when 
the power of the Hansa had declined, and the Swedes were seeking to 
raise themselves at the expense of Denmark, they several times bom- 
barded Copenhagen. In 1700 it was attacked by a combined fleet of 
the English, Dutch, and Swedes; in the course of the eighteenth 
century it was twice burned ; and, in 1807, fell on it the terrible bom- 
bardment, and the destruction of its fleet, by the English. 

The Romans, when at the height of their power, appear to have 
had only very faint and confused notions of the existence of Denmark; 
although there is reason to think that the Phoenicians passed the 
Sound, and entering the Baltic, seattered along its shores some seeds of 
civilisation and of the arts of peace. In later centuries, Denmark 
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became but too well known as the teeming hive whence issued forth 
those fierce swarms whose incursions—whatever their effect on the 
countries they visited—undoubtedly reacted favourably on the country 
that sent them forth. King Canute, when he was lord also of Britain, 
sent over English monks and learned men, who laid there the first 
foundations of literary culture ; and the Danes, in their turn, became 
zealous missionaries to the Wends and other Sclavonic tribes. 

The central position of Denmark, and especially of its capital, be- 
tween Germany and the other Scandinavian countries on the South 
and North—between Britain and the Sclavonic EKast—has laid it open 
to influences from all these countries ; and this accounts, perhaps, for 
the remark often made, that though Copenhagen is the meeting point 
of much that is interesting and excellent from these various quarters, 
it preserves a certain air of mediocrity that always results from 
imitation. This is perceptible even in the aspect of its streets,— 
broad, regular, and convenient,—reminding one of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, but remaining behind both. The natural beauty of its 
situation, however, is superior to either—lying as it does on the 
Sound, the animated thoroughfare for the ships of all nations, and 
surrounded by its beech-groves and beautiful public walks; but it 
cannot of course sustain any comparison with those of Lisbon, Naples, 
or any other of acknowledged supremacy in this respect. The town is 
regularly built; the houses mostly handsome, though plain—the majority 
dating no further back than the last century; but a painter would find 
little attraction in them, as there is nothing peculiar or characteristic 
in their aspect; whilst in so many of the cities of Germany—Nurem- 
berg or Augsburg, for instance—far less convenient to live in, he 
would find beauties at every corner. A small part of Copenhagen, 
which is intersected by canals, and where the vessels glide through 
the streets, carry the spectator in thought immediately to Amsterdam; 
another reminds him of Paris;—but the copy is always feebler than 
the original. 

The Danes are still, as their forefathers were in old time, true 
children of the sea. In their small country, consisting as it does 
almost wholly of islands and peninsulas, they have two thousand miles 
of coast; and their infant eyes open upon the sea almost as soon as 
upon the land. If even from the inland parts they make an exctr- 
sion of a few miles in any direction, they are sure to find them- 
selves on the sea shore; and if they are long absent from it they sigh 
after it with no less a longing than the Swiss feels for his native 
mountains. Familiar as they are with it, their most favourable diver- 
sion is found in short voyages in various directions; in seal-hunting, 
and other marine sports; the bright Baltie— the blue, the fresh, the 
ever free” —is the constant theme of their poets, and in a garden filled 
with blooming flowers and rich foliage, the favourite spot will be still 
some naked hill, where the owner can catch a distant glimpse of its 
waves. Only one other people in Europe—namely, the Greeks—have 
been as much devoted to this element; and the Danes, says Mr. Kohl, 
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though they have not produced an ‘ Odyssee,’ have had among their 
Witengers many an Odysseus. 

There has been a great deal of discussion, both in and out of 
Denmark, on the wisdom of the Danish government in making so 
large an expenditure as it does on its fleet, after the experience of 
1807; whether there might not be danger of the recurrence of such a 
disaster, either from the side of England or Russia ; and whether it 
would not do better to employ its resources in the increase and im- 
provement of its land force. Distinguished officers, both of the land 
and sea service, have fired off many volleys of pamphlets at each 
other in support of their respective opinions upon this subject. It 
is said that each of the large ships of the line has cost the nation 
a million of dollars; and even in time of peace, when they are lying 
useless in the harbour, several thousand dollars a-year must be 
expended upon each of them. Denmark has also no longer the same 
necessity for a fleet that it had before its separation from Norway,— 
when the fleet was a bridge between the two divisions of the kingdom. 

It is asserted, on the other hand, that the Danes have been, and are, 
most thoroughly a maritime people; their laurels have all been won at 
sea, and that service is endeared to them by historical recollections; that 
it is always found easier to enlist men for the navy than for the army; 
that it should not be forgotten that the colonies of Denmark, though 
of no great importance, lie in the most distant regions of the globe; 
that, had the Danes no fleet, a few gun-boats in the Belt and the 
Sound might cut off the communication between different parts of 
the kingdom; and that at present the space occupied by the fleet and 
what belongs to it, is equal in superficial extent to one-fourth of the 
whole of Copenhagen. 

In the dockyards and magazines, however, English travellers would 
find little to interest them. To these, as well as to the libraries, museums, 
and galleries, the remark applies, that (with the exception of some his- 
torical antiquities) there is little or nothing that cannot be seen better 
elsewhere. In the very important institution of Industrial Schools, 
however, Copenhagen holds a higher place than the capitals of more 
wealthy and powerful kingdoms. ‘The one established in 1840 gives 
instructions in geometrical and machine drawing, in chemistry and 
physical science, as well as in modelling in clay, decorative painting, 
cabinet work, turning, &c. Some teach clock-making, working in 
metals, engraving, and metal-founding. ‘The Orphan School has also 
extended its system of instruction to include various trades; and the 
Academy of Fine Arts has opened an elementary class for mechanics. 
In some of these schools a trifling sum is paid by the pupils. 

The Sunday schools, besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, teach 
drawing and geometry; and every year there is held, in one of the 
churches, a grand examination of them, at which the king and the 
royal family attend. 

In the prisons of Copenhagen, there are two things worthy of re- 
mark; one, that the Danes instead of sending their criminals to 
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distant penal colonies, bring them from the most distant possessions 
to receive their punishment in Copenhagen, so that Icelanders, Green- 
landers and Negroes, may be found among them, along with Danes and 
Germans ; another, that it has been found necessary to make a regu- 
lation that prisoners are not to read too much, or, except at the times 
when it is permitted, or when permission has been granted as a re- 
ward for good behaviour, or particular industry. We fear it will be 
long before such a regulation will be needed in English prisons. It 
is satisfactory also to add that the number of prisoners has, it appears, 
greatly diminished of late years, and the state of health in the prisons 
has improved in an equal proportion. 

If the amount and the character of the periodical literature of a 
country is to be taken, as it certainly may be, for a fair test of the 
state of general intelligence, there is no nation in Europe with which 
Denmark may not advantageously stand a comparison. Denmark 
Proper (without the Duchies) contains only 1,100,000 inhabitants, yet 
it produces eighty-six political and literary papers. Of the former 
those only which treat of foreign affairs are subjected to a censorship. 
Those which confine themselves to home politics are free from it, and 
are often conducted with a freedom that surprises its German neigh- 
hours. There is one witty satirical paper called the Corsair, which 
bears some resemblance to our Punch, and like that celebrated indi- 
vidual, makes no seruple of giving at full length the names of those 
he attacks. There are upwards of a dozen of what may be called 
‘Peoples’ Journals,’ devoted to the instruction and amusement of 
tradesmen, mechanics, and peasants; the Peasants’ Friend, the 
People’s Friend, &c., which have a considerable circulation, and there 
are also six or seven papers devoted to special objects, such as garden- 
ing, commerce, bibliography, besides monthly -and quarterly publica- 
tions for science and literature of a higher order. 


“ Copenhagen is connected with Germany by two lines of communication ; 
by the steam boats which go to Stettin and Kiel, and by the great high road 
which passes through the middle of Zealand and F'unen, and through Jutland 
and the Duchies to Hamburg. Before the establishment of steamers this was 
by far the most important, and, indeed, as the steamers to Kiel go only twice 
a week, and there are on this road daily conveyances for both men and goods, 
it is still the great artery of life and commerce for all the provinces and islands. 
The two Belts are now ploughed in all directions by steam boats; but in 
winter, when there is in it much floating ice, the Great Belt presents difficul- 
ties too great for the steamers, and the post-bags are carried across in ice 
boats, of which a considerable number are always kept ready, and which can 
be rowed, or pushed, or even carried, for these ice boats are so constructed 
that they can be employed at pleasure as boats, sledges, or sedan chairs. It 
is not uncommon at such seasons for the passage to occupy two days; and one 
or even two nights have then to be passed on what is called the middle sta- 
tion, on the little island of Sprogoe. 

Here the post-office directors have had a little inn built, and provided with 
twenty beds for guests ; but this is only recently, and so late as the beginning 
of the present century, there was so little accommodation, that the King of 
Denmark and his suite, being on one occasion detained here by bad weather, 
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had to live several days upon boiled peas. The situation of this lonely little 
inn on the desolate island reminded me of that of the convent of St. Gothard ; 
and the winter scenes sometimes presented to travellers, when the ice-en- 
cumbered waves of the Belt are lashed up by tempests, may not be unlike the 
snow storms of the Alps; but unluckily there is no colony of Newfoundland 
dogs at Sprogoe, to snatch wayfarers from a watery grave, as in Switzerland 
they do travellers from the snow. 
* * * * 

“ Since Denmark consists almost wholly of islands and peninsulas, intersected 
by deep Fiords, it may easily be supposed that the post-office department re- 
quires a very peculiar organization for the transport of letters, persons, and 
goods; and it has certainly, including the ferries, not fewer than a hundred 
waters to cross. ss = - But it sometimes happens that in 
winter the islands are so wrapped in clouds, fogs, and driving snow, and sur- 
rounded with loose icc, that days, or even weeks elapse, during which all 
communication is impossible. The whole machinery of steam boat, ice boat, 
or ferry, in such cases becomes useless. The chain by which these islands 
are linked to the rest of the world is broken, and they are left in complete 
isolation and total ignorance of all that is passing beyond the narrow waters 
which surround them. 

** This happens every year to some of the small islands; and there have even 
been instances of Copenhagen being left three weeks without a single letter or 
paper from the rest of Europe ; and for four or five days, or longer, it has been 
cut off from even the nearest provinces. This is of course a period of great 
anxiety for diplomatists and politicians. The post office in Copenhagen is be- 
sieged by a crowd of servants, clerks, and employés of ambassadors, merchants 
and noblemen, tormenting the officials with ceaseless inquiries, whether the ice- 
boat has yet been able to pass the Belt. Diplomatists have no despatches—lovers 
no packets of sighs—merchants no advices, and no Hamburg price currents ; 
no news are stirring but such small matters as are produced in the island of 
Seeland. At length the long-wished-for boat arrives—seals fly from the let- 
ters, despatches and journals ; the maiden reads with rapture, ‘ Dearest Ulrica, 
thank God I am well,’ &c.; the merchant, that wheat is looking up in Ham- 
burg ; the politician, that the territory of the Sikhs is conquered ; or that Sir 
Robert Peel is out; or that M. Thiers has not yet opened his mouth : and the 
whole town is alive again.” 

The Sound is perhaps not inferior in interest to any ocean passage 
in the world. As the traveller approaches it, he sees the Danish 
town of Helsingor, or Elsinore, with its five towers, lying below on 
the margin of the sea, with the Danish standard floating in the breeze; 
and opposite to it, on the other side of the ocean stream, also upon the 
extreme edge of the shore, the Swedish town of Helsingborg, with a 
large, broad, high, ruined tower in the centre. The waters that 
separate these two towns are almost always alive with sails, and when 
a wind favourable for a passage in either direction has suddenly sprung 
up, it is not very uncommon for four or five hundred vessels to pass 
through the Sound in one day; on all of which, as is known, the 
crown of Denmark levies a toll. 

In the time when Denmark held dominion over Norway, Southern 
Sweden, and a great part of the Southern Baltic shore, and when the 
coasts of the Skager-rack and the Cattegat were all occupied by 
Danish subjects, it appeared that Denmark had a full right to impose a 
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duty upon vessels which, as passing from Danish waters to Danish 
waters, were passing absolutely through her dominions; for it is an 
acknowledged rule that all inland seas whose coasts are possessed by 
one and the same power should be considered as forming also part of 
its territory. Sometimes it has been determined that the rule of any 
power extends as far as nine miles from its coast—or others have 
said to gun-shot distance—and to that extent they may always exer- 
cise a right of supervision over all that passes on the sea, and regard 
as theirs whatever it may contain. If this principle also were applied 
to all tue coasts and islands which Denmark formerly possessed, it 
would include a great part of that narrow sea, as the Sound by Elsi- 
nore is not more than two and a half miles broad. It is also evident 
that foreign vessels navigating this narrow strait would have it in 
their power to do great damage to the Danish coasts and fisheries; 
and a necessity is therefore imposed on that power of erecting forts, 
maintaining ships of war, and establishing many regulations of marine 
police, expensive in proportion to the activity of the navigation. It 
seems, therefore, reasonable that other nations should contribute some- 
thing to the expense they occasion; especially as they also enjoy the 
protection of the Danish government, and ‘its assistance in regulating 
disputes and preventing the collision so likely to take place amidst a 
throng of vessels of different nations. The suppression of. piracy and 
various kinds of injustice—the placing land-marks and lighthouses 
along the strait—the providing harbours of refuge in cases of distress, 
certainly gives the power that commands the strait and fulfils these 
duties a right to demand a moderate contribution in return; so that 
the question, perhaps, to an impartial view, resolves itself merely into 
one of amount. “'The English,” says Mr. Kohl, “who claim alone more 
than two-thirds of the vessels passing the Sound, appear to acquiesce 
quietly enough in the demand; which they are the more ready to do 
since the business is extremely well organised, and ships that have 
their papers in order are often not detained more than half-an-hour, 
or even less.” But there has been a great deal of outcry amongst 
the other parties interested, which is perhaps not wholly without a 
cause. In the first place, the dues cannot be called very moderate, 
since they amount, it is said, on an average, to a hundred and thirty 
dollars on every ship; then, in case of any trifling informality or a diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the precise value of the goods, the ship is often 
detained a whole day or more, and that just at the moment when she 
has sailed into the strait with a fair wind, and naturally wishes to get 
through it as quickly as possible; but the captain is compelled to 
come to anchor—to allow the favorable moment to pass by—and per- 
haps to lie for days or weeks waiting for a recurrence of a fair wind; 
and sometimes, in consequence of his detention, runs aground and 
even goes to pieces'on some of the many coasts and islands. On an 
average, say the opponents of the Sound dues, each vessel may fairly 
be reckoned to lose at least one day, and as time, to mercantile people, 
13 money, the loss to the commerce of the world of fifteen thousand 
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days every year makes a tremendous addition to the amount of the 
actual dues. It is not, therefore, merely the two millions of dollars re- 
ceived by the crown of Denmark that will by any means be sufficient 
to cover the amount of the injury done; but to these grievances 
English vessels are obviously as liable as any others. 

More interesting, however, to many readers than this vexed ques- 
tion of the Sound dues will be the poetical recollections that cling 
round the castle of Elsinore, or Kronborg, as it is now called, and 
its ramparts haunted for ever by the sad spirit of the royal Dane. 
It seems highly probable that Shakspeare may have known of this 
castle, which was standing in his time, though certainly not in Hamlet’s. 
It is of great extent, and built in magnificent style; and, as Mr. 
Kohl suggests, an imaginative traveller, who has any skill in getting 
up a sensation, may easily, as he paces the platform in the darkness, 
and feels a “nipping and an eager air” from the Strait, figure the 
great windows behind illuminated for the royal banquet, and the 
kettle-drums and trumpets braying out the unholy king’s carouse. 


4. Wie Christen eine Frau Gewinnt (How Christian got a Wile). 
1845. Uli der Knecht; ein Volksbuch. (Uli the Labourer; a 
Book for the People), &c. By Jeremias Gotthelf. Basel: Berlin. 
1846. 

Ir an author’s claims to notice should be thought to depend in any 
degree upon the quantity rather than the character of his productions, 
we are not sure that the one before us would be able satisfactorily to 
establish his title ; and it is right also to add, that though we happen 
to know from private sources that he has met with the greatest suc- 
cess amongst those best able to judge of his merits, we have vainly 
searched through many German critical journals, and questioned per- 
sons learned in such matters, for information concerning him. His 
very name of Jeremias Gotthelf is, we cannot help suspecting, one for 
which neither his parents nor his godfathers are answerable. Never- 
theless, the fact of his existence being assumed as sufficiently esta- 
blished by the publication, from time to time, of certain popular tales of 
considerable merit, and very original character, that may be thought, 
perhaps, to suffice for the purposes of the present article. 

We are always inclined to augur favourably of the powers of a 
writer of fiction who begins his career with studies from the life, 
rather than with faint shadowy outlines of fanciful personages, whose 
only claim to be considered ideal is, that they are unquestionably not 
real. We cannot but think he is more likely to attain ultimate ex- 
cellence in the higher and more imaginative department, for having 
exercised his powers in the first instance within the domains of reality 
and actual existence. It is not uncommon to shrink from this test, 
precisely because mistakes are more easily detected where subjects are 
familiar. Any one can judge of the truth of a portrait whose original 
we see every day. But it is easier to fancy we have succeeded in 
catching the likeness of beings of the fancy, which we may declare to 
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bé a lion or a whale, or whatever we please. Few, indeed, possess 
the creative power of imagination and vigour of execution necessary 
to endue with life the forms that people those cloudy realms; but it 
is less difficult to deceive oneself as to the amount of success. The 
choice of some region rendered dim and distant either by time or 
space, for the scene of a fictitious narrative, is far greater evidence 
of weakness than of strength. 

In the selection of subjects, as well as in severe and homely truth of 
execution, the author before us bears, perhaps, more resemblance to 
Crabbe than to any German writer that we are acquainted with, 
though he does not descend so far into the darker regions of the soul, 
or draw thence so many “struggling monsters into day.” 

His pictures of the peasantry of his country, like those of the author 
of ‘Our Village,’ are portraits drawn with such life-like force and indi- 
viduality, that even without being acquainted with the originals, we 
feel sure of the likeness; but if any doubt could exist on this point it 
would be removed by a knowledge of the fact of their great popularity 
in the districts they describe. ‘They possess, indeed, almost too few 
of the conventional attractions of fiction; they are now and then a 
little tedious, and, perhaps, sometimes approach rather nearer to 
the disgusting than is strictly admissible in any wsthetic production ; 
but we can pardon the author these occasional offences against good 
taste, in consideration of the simplicity and fidelity of his repre- 
sentations. If “the meanest flower that blows” may be suggestive of 
deep thoughts, so surely may the cares and struggles of the lowliest 
human soul. 

It is, of course, not merely to lowliness of station that we allude. 
Not only peasants and labourers, but beggars and thieves, and vagabonds 
of all descriptions, have long been dramatically admissible into “the 
best society.” Nay, representations, and tolerably coarse representa- 
tions too, of low life, are often in especial favour in the highest circles; 
just as the humble delight in stories of lords and ladies, perhaps in 
part from that natural pleasure we all take in change of’ scene, which 
leads the citizen to seek his enjoyment in the country, and the country- 
man to take his holiday amid the bustle of shops and rattling coaches, 
and throngs of passers-by. 

It is not merely the station, itis the character of the heroes of these 
tales, which is of the most ordinary description ; there is nothing high 
or heroic about them. They are made of just such stuff as may be 
supposed to constitute nine-tenths of their countrymen in the same 
station of life; yet because they are human creatures, and not mere 
dressed puppets, we find ourselves following their adventures—no, 
not their adventures, for they meet with none—but the daily course 
of their plodding lives, with anxious interest. 

The first of the tales, which is of slighter texture than the second, 
is of the wooing and wedding of the son of the landlady of a village inn, 
in one of the Swiss Cantons, and affords as it proceeds vivid glimpses 
into the character of the people, and the worldly-mindedness which 
is pretty sure to be engendered by a prosperous condition, unaccom- 
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panied with a corresponding intellectual culture. The love of money, 
and the low sordid temper, sometimes foolishly imagined to belong 
peculiarly to the trading classes of large cities, here exhibits its ugli- 
ness amidst the glory and magnificence of Nature, and becomes doubly 
hateful by the contrast it presents to the grandeur and beauty which 
surrounds it. Affairs of marriage are, it seems, conducted among the 
Swiss peasants on the lowest principles of bargaining; and the business 
is often assisted by intermediate agents, who carry it on in the style 
of the “ bureaux de mariages” of the most corrupt city in the world. 


“On the bench, by the door of a large house, by a road side (in Switzer- 
land), sat a jolly stately looking dame, occupied in preparing beans for dressing. 
The representation of an ox, on a weather-stained board above her head, gave 
token that the house was an inn, of which she was probably the hostess. The 
house lay high; before it, on a pleasant slope, a little church ; near this a 
snug parsonage nestled among rich foliage ; beyond, the beautiful Alps, and 
high above all, the snowy peaks of the loftiest mountains, lifted their stately 
heads, and were just then wrapping themselves in the mantle of royal purple 
which the setting sun throws around them every evening. Most lovely was 
it to look across the smiling valleys to those glorious mountains: but the 
hostess never once lifted her eyes to the landscape. She seemed wholly occu- 
pied with her beans, sorting them very carefully, the young from the old, the 
small from the large, and so on; but yet, ever and anon, there came a dark 
cloud over her face, and she sighed as if her thoughts were occupied with some 
subject of care weightier than French beans. 

“ Presently there approached, leaning on a long staff, with a bent back and 
a slow step, a little old woman, who carried a large bundle on a stick over her 
shoulder. What between her thoughts and her beans, the hostess had been 
so profoundly oceupied, that she had not noticed the approach of the little 
old woman, and gave a violent start in answer to her salutation. 

“*Why, Grit, how you frightened me! Did you tumble down from the 
sky, that you were upon me before I saw you?’ 

“*No, no! If I was once up there,’ replied the old woman, ‘ you would’nt 
catch me coming down again! I came the way I always do; but you rich women 
have always so much to think of. You worry yourselves to death about where 
you shall put all your money, and what you can do with your corn and your 
flour and your yarn, when all your barns and your chests are stuffed so full 
they are ready to burst. But what am I gossipping for? Do you want any- 
thing to day, Annie? Soap, or sponge, or washes for the skin?’ ” 


In the course of the conversation that ensues, however, it appears 
that the real object of the old lady’s visit is not to sell sponge or 
washes, but to help to negociate a marriage for the hostess’s only son, 
a matter which is at present causing her great perplexity; and the 
characters of the speakers are well brought out, as they pass in review 
the various families in the neighbourhood who may be supposed fit 
candidates for the honour of the alliance. The old woman, who is evi- 
dently a first-rate courtier, mingles such skilful flattery of the hostess 
with her lamentations for the disasters to which she has been exposed 
in her efforts to bring about the conjugal felicity of the neighbourhood, 
and to which, indeed, “ people with a good heart” are generally exposed 
in this world, that, notwithstanding the knowledge of her character 
by no means to her advantage, and suspicion of her intentions, she 
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ingratiates herself so far with the opulent landlady as to obtain a bed 
and a good supper as a retaining fee. The conversation is interrupted, 
however, at a very critical point,—when by the skill of Grit the 
curiosity of the landlady has been vehemently excited by vague hints 
of a certain damsel, who would afford a most advantageous match for 
the heir apparent of the Ox—by the arrival of two guests, village 
notabilities, to whose wants the landlady is called to attend, sorely 
against her will. Here is a sketch of a village epicure. 


«* And how would you like the trout, sir?’ asked the hostess; ‘ would you 
like them fried, or boiled with a sauce?’ 

“ «Both ways, my good woman, both ways,’ said the Amtschreiber, taking 
snuff; ‘that is, if they are fine and fat,—first, half a dozen of the tinest 
you’ve got, with a sauce, and then a plate of them fried. I know you’re a 
capital hand at them. I don’t get them anywhere as I do here—though the 
last time they were a little, just a Jeetle too brown. You must know, the 
Colonel there is quite a gourmand, and I’ve brought him here just gn purpose. 
He maintained to me that we lived like pigs; and I told him I could take 
him to a place where he should have a better supper than he could get in 
France or Holland either. And, @ propos, my good hostess, don’t forget to 
put a good glass of wine into the sauce, and let the bread be well toasted, and 
see that there are plenty of onions---these old soldiers always like a strong fla- 
vour, and their throats are lined with leather. And, @ propos, the last time some 
of the fish were—just about the head—not what I should call quite enough 
done; just let them be perhaps a thought longer at the fire, and take care that 
the smaller ones are not kept down quite so long as the otliers, and’ a 
tell you what, sir,’ said the hostess, turning short round, ‘ you seem to know 
a great deal more about it than I do, and so the best way will be for you to 
come into the kitchen and cook ’em yourself, and then they'll be sure to be 


right, I suppose.’ ” 


Christian, the son and heir, has not, it appears, the least intention 
of allowing either his mother or Grit to provide him with any wife but 
the one he chooses; and the manceuvres of the various parties, and 
the manner in which he out-generals the old ladies and takes the 
matter into his own hands, is told with much quiet humour. The 
affair issues in the triumphant bringing home of the very wife who 
had been coveted by both mother and son, though unknown to each 
other. It is to be regretted that this tale is so full of the Berne 
dialect as to. be, we should imagine, searcely readable to those who 
have acquired their knowledge of German mostly from books. 


In the second tale, Uli der Knecht, the author takes higher ground. 
The subject is indeed an interesting psychological experiment, that of 
atrue moral reformation—a more rare phenomenon, we fear, than many 
philanthropic persons are willing to believe. In the story before us the 
process is conducted by such simple and natural steps, and the hero, 
Uli, is raised from the mire of sensuality and selfishness in which 
he is first exhibited, by such easy transitions, to virtue and happiness, 
that we never for a moment feel any doubt of the reality of the change. 

The scene opens in a farm-house in the Swiss canton of Berne, 
The farmer and his wife are compelled to get wp at an early hour in 
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the morning to attend to the business that properly belonged to Uli, 
the farmer’s man, who appears to be “in his morals what the world 
calls middling,” or something worse; and having returned home at 
two o’clock, and been heard to tumble up-stairs in a most suspicious 
manner, it is judged he cannot be safely trusted at four to enter the 
cow-house and stables with a light. This brings matters to a crisis; 
and the farmer determines to summon the culprit in the morning to 
receive a solemn’ reprimand in a certain little chamber (the séwbii), 
where affairs of this. serious nature are always transacted. 

“ In many of the farmers’ houses, especially of the class who may be con- 
sidered to form an order of peasant gentry, in whose families the farm has 
descended from father to son for many generations, where family customs are 
firmly established, and a high sense of family honour entertained ; scarcely 
any occurrence, however vexatious, is suffered to occasion anything like 
quarrelling or violence; and the manners of the inmates of the house are 
usually as composed and quiet as the aspect of the comfortable mansion itself, 
as it lies beneath the shadow of its spreading trees. The lowing of cattle and 
the neighing of horses may be heard, but seldom anything like scolding; man 
and wife settle their differences, if they have any, without letting their neigh- 
bours know anything about the matter; and when servants are in fault, there 
is seldom much said to them at first, but only a little hint let fall, just to be 
heard by the ene to blame, and by no one else. Should the offence be repeated, 
and the measure become too full, then the offender is summoned to the afore- 
said stubli, a little room apart from the family sitting-room, and where all 


private and serious affairs are settled—a room of a dignity, like the 


cabinet of a prime minister. There the master reads the domestic a lecture, 
representing in a calm and reasonable manner the consequences of such be- 
haviour, but without any exaggeration or bitterness, and then he awaits with 
patience the result. In many cases this moderation really produces the hap- 
piest effects, and one can scarcely, without having witnessed it, form an idea 
of the tranquillity and self-control that prevail in many of these abodes. 

“* By the time the master had done what there was to do in the cow-house, 
Uli came in, bué without speaking a word, and the master did not speak to 
him either. As soon as the family were summoned to breakfast, the master 
went to the trough to wash his hands, but Uli loitered behind, and perhaps 
would not have gone in at all if the mistress had not called him herself. The 
fact was he was ashamed to show himself with his face all black and blue, and 
did not consider that the proper time to feel ashamed of anything wrong is 
before one has done it, and not merely afterwards to feel ashamed of the con- 
sequence. This he had still to find out. 

** At breakfast no question was asked him,—no remark made which he could 
possibly suppose to be levelled at him. Not even the two maids ventured to 
look as if they were laughing at him, for the master and his wife had both very 
serious faces. When the meal was done, however, and the maids had carried 
out the dishes, and Uli, taking his elbows off the table, got up and put his cap 
upon his hea’, as if he had already said grace, and was moving off, the master 
called after him, ‘ Uli, come here, I want to speak to you,’ and with that he 
beckoned him into the stubli and shut the door. The master sat down near 
the little table; but Uli kept near the door, with rather a sheepish face, that 
might be easily changed, perhaps, into one of either repentance or defiance. 

“ He was a fine, tall, powerful-looking young man about twenty; and with 
handsome features, but with no enews. Fi expression of innocence or sobriety. 
It seemed by no means unlikely, that, in another year, he might look ten 
years older, 
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“Uli, the master began, ‘this will never do. This drinking and running 
about at night comes quite too often. I won’t trust my horses and cows to a 
man that can’t keep his head clear of brandy, and I won’t trust him with a 
candle in the stables. Many a house has been burnt down that way. I don’t 
know what you can be thinking of. What do you suppose is to be the end of 
this ?’ 

“Uli grumbled a reply, that, as long as he did his work he did not know 
that it was anybody’s business what he did else. If he drank he drank his 
own money, and nobody else’s. He had never yet burnt down anybody’s 
house. ‘ Perhaps not,’ said his master; ‘but don’t you think if you did such 
a thing once it would be once too much? Do you think you would ever have 
a happy moment again if you were to burn my house and perhaps me and my 
children in our beds into the bargain? As to your money, I think it is my 
business if it is my servant who is wasting his money that way, and the people 
saying all the while, as well they may, that they wonder how Bodenbaur can 
suffer it. And for your doing your work, why you’re ready to fall asleep 
among the cows over your milking, and go stumbling in and out of the house 
like a man that is deaf and blind. I'll tell you what it is, Uli, you’ve got into 
bad company.’ 

“ Here Uli fired up. He had not got into bad company, and he would not 
put up with having it said to him. If his master was not satisfied he was quite 
willing to go. But that was the way with masters now-a-days. ‘The wages 
was less and less, and the victuals was worse and worse.’ 

“* Uli,’ said the master,‘ I’m afraid you’re hardly yet ina fit state to be talked 
to. But I’m really sorry for you. You used to be an honest fellow, and one that 
did his work sr But, since you’ve begun with this sort of behaviour you’re 


quite another man. It’s of no use to tell me you have not got into bad com- 
t 


pany. We all know what that Anna Lisi is that you’re so often with, down at 
Gnaggeler’s farm. Take care what you’re about, or you may repent it the longest 
day you have to live. If you mean to go on as you have been doing lately, 
then go, in God’s name. I desire no better; but you would do well to think 
of this matter, and let me have your answer in eight days’ time.’ ‘ He didn’t 
want no eight days. He’d soon make up his mind for his part,’ Uli muttered 
as he went out, but the master seemed not to hear him. 

“To his wife’s inquiry, as to what had been the result of their conference, 
he replied that Uli had not yet slept off the effects of his drinking. That it 
would have been better to wait till the evening’ or the next day. Uli, in the 
meantime, went out, feeling as angry as if the greatest injustice had been done 
him, and knocked the things about, and abused the poor beasts so, that his 
master could hardly bear to hear him, but he said, ‘ Patience, patience!’ and 
as the lecture had been delivered in private, Uli did not like to publish his own 
disgrace by telling the other servants what had passed, and he became grada- 
ally quieter. By degrees also, as the evil spirits of wine and brandy went out 
of him, his excitement gave way to a sensation of feebleness and exhaustion, 
that passed from his A to his soul; and as to the feeble body every exertion 
is difficult and painful, so the feeble soul looks with dismay at every task that 
lies before it. It weeps at what another would laugh at ; and is in despair at 
difficulties which it would be sport to a stronger to overcome. 

“While the wine was still in Uli’s head he had been angry with his master ; 
when it was out he was angry with himself. He thought of the twenty-three 
batz that he had thrown away the night before, and to replace which he would 
have to work fourteen days. He was vexed with the work he would have to 
do, with the wine that he had drank, with the landlord who had brought it to 
him—with everything and everybody. He thought of what the master had 
said to him of Anna Lisi, and the perspiration stood upon his brow as he 
remembered many things that had appeared suspicious in this girl, and that he 
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had really been on the point of marrying her. He thought over all the ‘ pros 
and cons’ of the matter, and when he had succeeded in persuading himself 
either that the suspicious circumstances meant nothing, or that he would be 
easily able to get out of the dilemma, and make his escape from Anna Lisi, the 
very sight of a petticoat coming towards the house a thousand yards off, over- 
threw all his plans and hopes, and drove him to take refuge in the stable, or 
behind the barn. If any one knocked at the door, he jumped as if it were a 
ghost, or Anna Lisi, calling him to come out and marry her. 

“And how could he marry even if he wished to do so? How could he 
maintain a wife and children when he could not maintain himself—to say no- 
thing of his owing 7 to the tailor and the grocer of the village—and 
having only three good shirts and four ragged ones? It was while occupied 
with such thoughts as these that he went stumbling about in the way his mas- 
ter had described, lost all pleasure in his work,—forgot everything, did every- 
thing wrong. He was uncomfortable, discontented with himself, with those 
about him, and with the whole world; had a good word for nobody, and was 
pleased with nothing. 

“The mistress, he was sure, purposely ordered things for dinner that he did 
not like,—the master plagued him with useless work,—the horses were more 
vicious than usual, and the cows did everything they could to worry him,— 
they_were the very stupidest cows that had ever been milked. 

* % * * * * * * 


‘Sunday morning came,—a glorious Sunday, clear, warm, and bright. The 
meadows were sparkling’ all over with diamonds; the ancient hills, the snow- 
capped mountains, looked calm and solemn down, their summits tinged with 
the rosy glow of eternal youth. The sun shone unclouded over the vast mag- 
nificent temple of God; the birds in every thicket were povring forth a melo- 
dious chorus of joy; and the farmer, awakened early by their many-voiced 
melody, was strolling through his fields, his heart swelling with emotions of 
devout thankfulness to the Almighty for all his blessings. 

“He walked with great strides, and legs high uplifted through the long 
grass—he stood still amidst the rich fields of luxuriant corn and softly waving 
tlax—he passed through the orchard and contemplated, well pleased, the trees 
laden with their rich freight of glowing cherries, and plums and peaches as 
yet unripe, but advancing rapidly to maturity. He stopped here and there to 
tie up a branch or take off a caterpillar, rejoicing, al guide God in his 
heart; not so much for the profit of all this abundance, as for the splendour 
and beauty of creation, the goodness of which the earth is full. * ° 

“Then the farmer thought how man should praise God; not in words 
merely, but in every thought and deed, and, for the first time this morning, an 
emotion of sorrow came over his mind as he remembered Uli—so nobly 
endowed by his Maker with health and strength and many good gifts, which 
he was so shamefully misusing. The master would have been sincerely grieved 
had any of his servants been suffering from bodily illness, but it gave him still 
more pain to see them languishing in sickness of the soul. This is not the 
case with most people, for as they often think little enough of their own souls 
it is a matter of course that they are not anxious about those of others, and 
this carelessness is, perhaps, one of most deeply seated of the mental maladies 
of our time. 

“* As the farmer returned to the house, and putting his head into the kitchen 
door, asked, with a kind and pleasant voice, if breakfast was ready; he was 
answered by his wife, in the same cheerful manner, that it had been ready a 
long time, but that she did not like to sit down without him. Then she asked 
with whom he had been gossiping all this while, but he replied that he had 
talked with no one but with God Almighty; and the tears came into his wife’s 
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eyes, but they were not tears of sorrow, and she put the breakfast on the table, 
and called the children and servants, and they all sat down together to their 
comfortable meal.” 

Uli’s first lessons in virtue are directed, as such first lessons 
perhaps should be, to the simply prudential consideration of the 
greater personal comfort he may secure by the exercise of a little 
self-control, and by renouncing the disorderly habits into which he has 
fallen; and, at one time, we have some fear that, in his satisfaction at 
having been able to save money, our friend Uli will fall into the sin 
of covetousness—a danger equally great on the opposite side. The 
first really good feelings are awakened in his heart by his gratitude 
to his master for helping him out of sundry scrapes, and he begins to 
endeavour to do his duty in a better spirit; not merely for the wages’ 
sake, but with all his heart for his master’s interest, to contend zeal- 
ously against the mal-practices of his fellow servants, and to enjoy, 
for the first time in his life, the peace of an approving conscience; 
and now we feel that he has got his foot upon firm ground. In the 
end, he not only reforms himself but introduces reform wherever he 
goes, and we follow, with interest, his course along the uphill path 
which all reformers must tread, until his toils and struggles are finally 
crowned by just the kind and the amount of success and happiness 
which such conduct would in all probability have really secured. 

We trust our readers are not of those who are likely to hear, “ with 
a disdainful smile, these short and simple annals of the poor;” especially 
when they come recommended by great vigour and freshness of style, 
and afford, besides, many pretty glimpses of rural life and rural scenery 
in the country of all others where it is beautiful and picturesque. The 
descriptive passages, however, are few, but are pleasanter from being 
never given but when they occur quite naturally in the course of the 
story; and we enjoy them therefore so much the more, just as we 
enjoy a fine landscape far more vividly when it meets us in the pur- 
suit of our serious business than when we go about pleasure-hunting. 
We have already said that the author falls occasionally too far down 
into the homely and prosaic, but this is, to a great extent, charac- 
teristic of the class of literature to which his writings belong, and 
indeed of much of the fictitious literature of our day. Poetry has 
had to descend from her airy heights and lofty watch-towers, and soil her 
feet in the dusty paths of every-day life, to seek out the sources of 
those social evils which have sent up mists and unwholesome vapours 
even into her pure and serene atmosphere. The requirements of art 
are often necessarily disregarded in such a search; but as the way to 
genuine art lies only through nature and truth, we may find ourselves 
able ultimately to satisfy all its demands, and give a better and nobler 
solutions to its problems by this method, than if we had always re- 
garded their authority as paramount. A(ffectation and mimicry alone 
must remain for ever barren. 
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4. De Paris a Cadix, par Alexandre Dumas. Vols.1, 2. J.P. 
Meline, Bruxelles; Meline, Cans & Co., Leipsig. 1847. 

M. Atexanpre Dumas, that awful man, whose literary fertility, as 
all the world knows, has in it something astounding, preternatural ; 
whose most ordinary feats are only to be paralleled by those of his 
renowned countryman, Mons. Philippe, the magician, when, from a 
small hand-basket, he produces bouquets enough to fill Covent Garden 
Market ; and whose performances can only be explained by the sup- 
position of diabolical assistance ;—this new Alexander the Great, in these 
two small volumes, presents to an admiring world—not as they might 
perhaps imagine any account of the regions lying between Paris and 
Cadiz, or the dweHers therein—but, what must be far more welcome, 
a series of studies of himself in different attitudes, with now and then 
a few features of local scenery or manners varying the backgrounds. 
If we might be permitted a suggestion, however, we should say that 
it would have been better to put more prominently forward in the 
title-page the chief attraction of the work, and call it, in the second, 
or fifty-second edition, ‘Mons. Alexandre Dumas de Paris a Cadix.’ 

The adventures are given in a series of letters addressed to a lady ; 
but M. Dumas tells her, or, rather, the public, that he does not mean 
to play the modest, or pretend to have any doubt that his letters will be 
printed. Nothing is more common than the opposite declaration, that let- 
ters “now published were never intended to meet the public eye” —were 
written for the amusement of a family circle, &c. ; and whereas, in this 
latter case, we often perceive the writer casting glances across the 
family group to the reviewers, and suspect that he has all along had 
some idea of the ultimate destination of his confidential epistles—in 
M. Dumas’ case we might be tempted to the contrary supposition, and say 
that no man could write such letters under the idea of their meeting 
any other eye than those of an intimate friend. But then, to be sure, 
the whole reading public of Europe are M. Dumas’ intimate friends, 
and before his mighty name all barriers fall down, and even the hearts 
of custom-house officers are melted within them. He adopts this 
epistolary form, he says, because he found pleasure in throwing his 
thoughts into a new mould, “passing my style through a new crucible, 
and making glitter in a new setting the stones which I draw from the 
mine of my own mind, be they diamond or paste ; to which Time, tliat 
uncorruptible lapidary, will one day affix their true worth.” He will 
address himself then to Madame ; but he does not disguise from himself 
that the public will make a third party in the conversation. “I have 
always remarked,” he says, “that I had more wit and talent than 
usual, when I guessed there was some indiscreet listener standing 
with his ear to the keyhole.” Undoubtedly he has. What actor can 
play well to empty benches ?—and M. Dumas, we suspect, is seldom 
off the stage. 

Having made our protest, however, we must confess it is not easy 
to remain out of humour with a man who is so delighted with himself, 
and who presents himself with such an airy grace and sparkling 
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vivacity, and has the art of keeping us always amused; and perhaps 
there is some ingratitude in finding fault with the harmless effer- 
vescence of vanity which certainly assists this effect. 

We hasten, therefore, to present our readers with a specimen or 
two that may enable them to share in this amusement. ‘The first 
shall relate to a subject which occupies a very important position in 
these pages—namely, gastronomy ; and be it known to all men, that 
one of the great truths enunciated en passant by M. Dumas—one of 
the gems, we suppose, drawn from that mine he mentions, is this ; all 
people of a fine organisation are “ un peu gourmand ;” now, M. Dumas 
is unquestionably of a fine organization—ergo, &c. Spain, however, 
happens to be rather an awkward country for people of this refined 
caste to travel in—for everybody knows that it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to get anything to eat at a Spanish inn. On the 
first morning after their arrival, the party of hungry travellers, who 
had been all night on the road, was asked whether they wished to 
breakfast, and on their replying with an eager affirmative, were told 
that in that case they must go and see where they could get any ; and, 
after a variety of manceuvres, at last only succeeded in obtaining a 
small cup of chocolate each, with a little sweet cake that melted in a 
glass of water. This defeat, however, served to instruct them in their 
future plan of operations, and on a subsequent occasion, by bold and 


decisive measures, they obtained a signal victory over the host of the 
“ Posada de Calisto Burguillos,” and marched triumphantly into a 
supper and a bed. 


“We had been for half an hour following some lights scattered over the 
sides of the mountain, that seemed to fly before us like those wandering fires 
by which travellers are so often misled. At length we could distinguish the 
sound of a paved road beneath the tread of our mules, and this was accom- 
panied by a jolting that left no sort of doubt. We soon distinguished at our 
right a pile of buildings, roofless and perfectly silent, without windows and 
without doors; presenting, not the picturesque aspect of the ruins made by 
time, but the saddening picture of a work left unfinished. We crossed a kind 
of square, turned to the right, got into a bliad alley, our carriages stopped, we 
had arrived, and, alighting, we read by the light of our lanterns the words, 
‘ Posada de Calisto Burguillos.’? To our great surprise everybody was still up 
at the posada, and we surmised that some great affair was in preparation. We 
were not mistaken ; two coaches full of English had arrived three hours before 
us, and the people of the inn were getting their supper. ‘Ah, Madame! you 
who are a Frenchwoman—twice a Frenchwoman, for you are a Parisian— 
never go into a Spanish inn when they are getting an Englishman’s supper.’ 
This caution will serve to indicate that we were very coldly received by Don 
Calisto Burguillos, who declared he had no time to attend to either our suppers 
or our beds. 

“Now there’s one thing that I cannot admit, and that is when, with the 
purpose of attracting travellers, one has written over one’s door ‘ Posado 
te Calisto Burguillos,’ one has any right to refuse admittance to travellers 
attracted by said inscription; I therefore contented myself with bowing politel 
to Master Burguillos, and then called to Giraud, ‘ My dear friend,’ said I, 
‘there are in the carriage five guns, including Desbarolles’s carabine, do you 
all arm yourselves with them, and then come and warm them in the chimney 
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corner. If you are asked why you do that, say you are afraid your guns will 
catch cold.’ 

***T understand,’ said Giraud, and went tewards the door, making a sign to 
Alexandre, Maquet, Desbarolles, and Achard to follow him. ‘ Now, Boulanger, 
said I, ‘ you who are a peaceable man, do you take with you Don Riego, and, 
with that minister of peace set out on a voyage of discovery after four little 
rooms or two large ones.’ 

“ *Good,’ said Boulanger, and went out in his turn with Don Riego. 

** Master Calisto Burguillos had followed with his eyes all these movements. 

«There! they’re gone now,’ said he to his wife, ‘those pugnateros of 
Frenchmen.’ - a 

** Don Calisto had not seen me, as I was hidden by the projecting corner of 
the chimney-piece. is wife made a sign to him that I was there, and he left 
his pots and pans and came towards me. 

“* «What are you doing there,’ he demanded. 

* ¢ Looking for a gridiron.’ 

‘* «What for?’ 

** «'To broil some chops.’ 

** «Have you any chops?’ 

**No! But you have.’ 

“ «Where then ?’ 

“ *There,’ and I pointed to a loin of mutton that was hanging in a corner 
of the chimney. 

** «Those chops are for the English, and not for you.’ 

«There you make a mistake; they are for us, and not for the English. 
You’ve just taken them up a dozen chops; that’s quite enough for them, these 
are our share.’ 

** * Those are for their breakfast to-morrow.’ 

*** No! they’re for our supper to-night.’ 

** «You think so do you?’ 

* «Tm sure of it.’ 

*<*Qh! Oh? 

** At this moment enter Giraud, shouldering his gun, followed by Des- 
harolles, Maquet, Achard, and Alexandre, doing likewise. : 

“*My dear friend,’ said I to Giraud, ‘This is Master Calisto Burguillos, 
who is so obliging as to let us have that loin of mutton. Give me your 
gun Nay ask him the price; pay generously, unhook it cleverly, and cut it up 
neatly. 

“ * Those three adverbs are very effective,’ observed Desbarolles, coming up 
to the fire. 

, : too near, my dear fellow,’ cried Achard, ‘ you know those guns are 
oaded.’ 

“ * How much shall I give you for the loin of mutton?’ said Giraud, taking 
up the cleaver from the kitchen table. 

“*Two duros,’ replied the host, keeping one eye on the guns, and one on 
the loin of mutton. ° 

“ * Give him three, Giraud.’ 

“ Giraud took the three duros out of his pocket, and in so doing let fall five 
or six onces. 

“Signor Calisto Burguillos opened his eyes at the sight of the gold, which 
rolled along the kitchen floor. Giraud picked up his five or six onces, and gave 
the three duros to our host ; he passed them to his wife, who appeared to me to 
occupy a very distinguished position in the house. Giraud took the mutton, 
cut it into chops with a skill that did honour to his anatomical knowledge, 
sprinkled them with just enough of salt and pepper, laid them delicately on 
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the gridiron which I presented to him, and then deposited it over a level bed of 
bright, clear coals, artistically arranged by Achard. Immediately the first 
drops of fat began to hiss upon them. 

“ «Now, Desbarolles,’ said I, ‘ offer your arm to Madame Calisto Burguillos, 
and beg that she will do you the favour to conduct you to the place where she 
keeps her potatoes; and if you should meet any eggs on your way, introduce 
a dozen or so into your pouch. As you go along, my good friend, don’t forget 
to ask how her father is, and her mother, and the children; that will flatter 
her a little, and make you better acquainted.’ 

“ Desbarolles approached the hostess in the most respectful manner, and, 
softened a little already by the contact of the duros, she deigned to accept the 
arm which he offered, and both disappeared by a door that seemed to lead 
down into the bowels of the earth. Boulanger and Don Riego at the same 
moment made their appearance at an opposite entrance; they had steered their 
course in a contrary direction, had encountered winds which had driven them 
along a corridor, at the end of which they had discovered a chamber capable 
of containing eight beds, and Boulanger, like a man of sense, had locked the 
door, and put the key in his pocket. 

“The chops were broiling away famously. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘a saucepan and 
fryingpan.’ 

“ Achard immediately seized a fryingpan, and Giraud a saucepan. Monsicur 
Calisto Burguillos gazed at us, as if fairly stupified; but he was only one 
against eight, and had but a ladle against five*loaded guns. I think he had, 
at one time, half a mind to call the English to his assistance; but he was a 
well-informed man, this M. Calisto Burguillos, and he knew, that in the penin- 
sular war, the Spaniards had always had more to suffer from their allies, the 
English, than from their enemies, the French ; and he determined, therefore, 
to make no appeal to his guests. 

“ Desbarolles now returned, with his pouch full of eggs, and his pockets of 
potatoes. 

“Tt was Achard’s mission to break and beat the eggs, Giraud’s to peel the 
potatoes. Desbarolles was to continue his attentions to Madame Burguillos 
till the cloth was laid somewhere for eight; and Desbarolles devoted himself 
heroically to the cause, and in a quarter of an hour returned with an ‘ Oh, 
dear! Gentlemen, the cloth is laid.’ Ten minutes after, the omelet only wanted 
just a turn—the chops a moment more broiling, the potatoes a moment more 
boiling. At this moment, the kitchen of Don Calisto Burguillos presented a 
curious scene. 

“ First, there was your very humble servant, M. Alexandre Dumas, with a 
fan in each hand, keeping up the proper ventilation for the charcoal fire that 
was cooking the chops al the potatoes; Giraud was peeling a second edition 
of the potatoes, destined to succeed the first; Don Riego was ——— to 
read his breviary, but snuffing up the scent of the gridiron, and glancing out of 
the corner of his eye at the frying-pan; Maquet was holding the handle thereof ; 
Achard was pounding pepper; Desbarolles was resting from his fatigues ; Bou- 
langer, chilled by his voyage in the high latitudes, was warming himself; 
Alexandre (the younger), faithful to his speciality, was taking a nap; finally, 
Master Calisto Burguillos, confounded at this French intervention, did not notice 
his wife, who was making signs to Desbarolles through the window, that there 
was something very important still wanting to the table. Fortunately, I was 
keeping watch for Master Calisto, and I sent Desbarolles to his duty. Ten 
minutes after, we were seated round a table, on which smoked a dozen chops, 
two pyramids of potatoes, and a gigantic omelet, and at our —— shouts of 
laughter—enter Madame Burguillos, behind her the two or three Maritornes 
of the posada, and behind them, in deep shadow, the astonished faces of the 
English guests. I profited by the presence of Madame Burguillos, to slip the 
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key of the sleeping-room into the hand of Desbarolles :—‘ Come, Mr. Inter. 
preter,’ said I, ‘ one more effort. Get up from table, and go and see our beds 
made; we will keep your share of the supper, and on your return the com- 
pany will vote you a crown of laurel, as Rome did to Cesar.’ In another hour 


we were all ranged symmetrically side by side on the ground like Tom Thumb 
and his seven brothers.” 









The second adventure which we shall present to our readers is of a 
different cast, and is somewhat suspiciously effective in the feuilleton 
style. We must premise that the party had been fairly beaten in 
another attempt to take a posada by storm; and compelled to make a 
hasty retreat. ‘The landlord and landlady, and their friends, were 
busy dancing, and would have nothing to say to them. In vain did even 
M. Dumas exert his eloquence—in vain did another of the party place 
himself in a graceful attitude before the hostess—with an elbow lean- 
ing on the wall, and one leg crossed over the other, and begin a con- 
versation with an elegant freedom and captivating politeness that 
seemed likely to be irresistible. The landlord fairly drove them out, 
and would not agree to let them have so much as a glass of wine till 
he saw them seated in their carriage, and ready to start on the road 
to Aranjuez. ; 

Behold, then, the discomfited party again en route, abandoning for 
this time all hopes of a supper and a bed. M. Dumas, his son, and 


one of his friends on mules, the rest in a curious vehicle which they 
had found it necessary to purchase. 















“We set off then, and behind us the carriage also began its march, lighted 
by a single lantern fixed in the middle of the imperial. By degrees the crescent 
moon arose, and threw a soft and charming light upon the landscape ; a land- 
scape, the immense extent of which rendered it almost terrible. At our right 
it was bounded by mountains, amidst which, from time to time, great lakes of 
sand glittered in the moonshine. To the left, it seemed quite boundless; it 
was impossible for the eye to sound the depths of the horizon; but at about a 
thousand paces from the road, a line of trees, and the deeper colour of the 
vegetation, marked the course of the Tagus. From place to place a portion of 
the river was discovered, sending back to the moon, Jike a bright mirror, the 
rays received from it; before us, the long yellow road stretched out like a 
band of leather. From time to time our mules turned out of the straight path 
to leave to the right or the left some precipice, almost beneath our feet, left 
yawning since some forgotten earthquake. From time to time, also, we turned, 
and saw behind us at a distance of three hundred, four hundred, five hundred 
paces, the old coach tottering along, its wheels often buried in sand to one- 
third of their ve a and its light shaking like a Will-o’-the-wisp. Presently 
we climbed a little hill, and after that we completely lost sight of it.” 


_ They continued their course, gossiping away very gaily, and quite 
forgetting the old coach and its Cyclop eye of a light. At last, when 


















it, they thought it prudent to stop. 


“The moon was marvellously bright ; but not a sound was to be heard in these 
vast elevated plains, — perhaps the distant barking of a dog from some 
lonely farm. The mules, however, pricked up their ears as if Guy bent some- 
thing which we did not. In another moment a vague sort of sound seemed to 
pass with the wind, like the echo of a human voice lost in immense space. 












for more than three quarters of an hour they had seen no glimpse of 
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‘What's that?’ said I. Alexandre and Achard had heard something, but they 
knew not what. We remained silent and motionless, and in a few seconds 
the sound reached us again. It was like a cry of distress. We redoubled our 
attention. At length we heard distinctly a name pronounced by a voice that 
seemed approaching. 

“<Tt is you—it is you they want,’ said Achard. ‘It is one of our friends,’ 
said Alexandre. ‘ You will see,’ said I, trying to laugh, ‘ that they have been 
stopped by six banditti, who have forbidden them to cry out; and that’s why 
they're calling.’ 

“*Tt’s certainly me that they’re calling,’ said I. ‘ Forwards, gentlemen, in 
that direction!’ We spurred our mules, but had scarcely gone ten yards, when 
the same cry reached us, and, this time, with an accent of distress that there 
was no mistaking. ‘Something has happened, certainly,’ said I. ‘Allons !” 
and we galloped on, attempting also to shout in answer; but the wind was in 
our faces, and carried our voices back. The same cry was heard again, but 
now it had a panting, exhausted sound. A sort of shiver passed through our 
hearts. We tried again to reply; but we now perceived that it was to no pur- 
pose; it soon became evident that the person who had uttered those cries, was 
running towards us with all his might.” 


This person turned out to be one of the party in the rear—the 
painter Giraud ; who had come to inform them of the coach having 
been completely overturned on the very edge of a precipice, having 
only escaped being thrown over it by the accidental projection of a 
rock, which stuck out “like a single tooth in a gigantic jaw.” No- 
body was much hurt, however ; and to the inquiry of M. Dumas, as 
to how the accident happened, one of the sufferers replied :— 


“*QOh! it was very soon done. We were jogging along, discoursing of 
feats of love and war, as M. Annibal de Coconnas says, when, all at once, 
we felt our coach lean to one side. ‘I believe we’re going to overturn,’ said 
Boulanger. 

“«T believe we are overturning,’ said Maquet, ‘I believe we have over- 
turned,’ said Desbarolles; and, in fact, just at that moment the coach laid itself 
quietly over on its side; but then, all of a sudden, as if she hadn’nt found 
herself comfortable in that position, she gave a shift, and turned us com- 
pletely topsy-turvy, with our heads down and our feet in the air, kicking 
about among our guns and hunting-knives—Maquet at the bottom, I upon 
him, and Don Riego on me, larded between with Boulanger and Desbarolles’ 

“Steady, gentlemen,’ said Boulanger; ‘ I believe we are on the very brink 
of a precipice that I was just looking at when we went over. The quieter we 
keep ourselves, the better chance we have of not going down it.’ 

«This advice was good, and we followed it ; Pat Maquet observed, with 
his usual composure :— 

“*Do what you think best, gentlemen, only don’t forget, if you please, 
that I am stifling, and, in five minutes, I shall be dead.’” 


On reconnoitring the ground where the accident happened, it 
seemed rather probable that it had been not altogether accidental ; 
and this suspicion was confirmed by seeing the mayoral snatch his 
lantern and extinguish it. This extinction, however, threw, in the 
minds of the travellers, a sudden light on the affair. 

“ Maquet instantly left off scolding, but seized the mayoral by the collar, 


and dragged him towards the precipice. 
“The mayoral thought his last hour was come; he resisted with all his 
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might, but Maquet had a grasp of iron; and they were soon on the edge of 
the abyss. He twmed ashy pale. ‘If you want to kill me,’ said he, ‘do it at 
once,’ and he shut hiseyes. This humility saved him, and Maquet let him go. 

*** Now,’ said he, ‘we must call Dumas, for this scene is not over yet. 
Who has the use of his legs, and lungs enough to run after him and call out?’ 
*I have,’ said Giraud, and he set .off. You know the rest, Madame, or, 
ra.uer, you do not know ; for the rest was, at that moment, coming over a 
little hill, clearly marked out against the horizon—this horizon was very near 
tous. ‘See, see!’ said I, ‘a troop of men;’ and I extended my hand in the 
direction of the new comers. 

***Three, four, five, six, seven,’ counted Giraud ; at this moment, the barrel 
of a carbine glanced brightly in the moonlight. 

***Good! they are armed,’ said I; ‘ we’re going to have some fun here. 
Your guns, gentlemen!’ I spoke in a very low voice, but every one under- 
stood in a moment. 

** Achard, who had no gun, snatched up a hunting-knife, and we then recol- 
lected that our guns were not loaded. The men were now not more than a 
hundred yards off ; we could count them, they were seven. ‘Gentlemen, we 
have three minutes,’ said I; ‘that is enough to load. Steady, let us load.’ 

“They were all gathered round me with exception of Alexandre, who was 
rummaging for something he wanted in his ‘ nécessaire de toilette.’ He had 
all things so complete that he could not find anything. 

“The men were but twenty paces off by the time we were ready. We cocked 
our guns ; and at that slight sound, so well understood in these circumstances, 
and of which the signification is never doubtful, the men stopped. 

“‘ We were quite ready ; three of us were sportsmen, and would certainly not 
have missed their men at this distance. 

*** Now, Monsieur, the sworn interpreter,’ said I to Desbarolles, ‘ do me the 
favour to ask these fine fellows what they want, and just insinuate that the 
first that moves is a dead man.’ 

“ At this moment, whether innocently or not, the mayoral again let fall his 
lantern, which we had compelled him to relight. Desbarolles translated into 
Spanish the compliment I Find addressed to our visitors. The translation was 
made in a spirited manner, and I could see had its effect. 

“* Now,’ said I, ‘ make the mayoral understand that just at this moment it 
is necessary we should see clearly—so that it is not precisely the right one for 
extinguishing his lantern.’ 

“ Somehow the mayoral understood without translation, and picked it up 
again. 

“There was a moment of solemn silence. 

“We were separated into two groups, Desbarolles a little in front like a 
sentinel. The Spanish group was in shade; ours was lit by the trembling 
a of the lantern, which shone on the barrels of our pieces, and the blades 
of our hunting-knives. . ‘Now,’ said I to Desbarolles, ‘ask these gentlemen 
to what we are indebted for the favor of their company.’ The reply was that 


they had come to bring us help. ‘ Very good,’ said I, ‘ but how did they hap- 
pen to know that we wanted help?’ ” 


After a little more conversation, and some words in Spanish ex- 
changed with the Mayoral, the visitors retire with “ Vaya usted con 
Dios !” a pious and courteous formula in constant use in Spain. 

At Aranjuez, when the affair had been related to the corregidor, 
he declared that the banditti were no banditti at all, but the guards of 
her Majesty the Queen, which the travellers resolutely disbelieved. 
How this may have been we have no means of ascertaining ; but it 
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does not seem impossible that the parts of bandit and Queen’s guard 
may be occasionally what is called “ doubled” by the same individuals. 

The end of the second volume brings us to Grenada, of which there 
are some gorgeously-coloured descriptions, though we pass them over 
on account of the familiarity of the subject. 

Our readers will, however, perceive, that if they take up M. Dumas’ 
book for mere amusement, they will have no cause to repent doing so; 
and even such as are more critically inclined will probably be almost 
reconciled to its egotism and impertinence, by its frolicsome humour 
and exuberance of animal spirits. 


5.—Nothgedrungener Bericht aus seinem Leben (Compelled Report 
concerning his Life) By E. M. Arndt. Leipsig: Weidmann. 
1847, 


Tue name of Ernst Moritz Arndt is by no means unknown in Eng- 
land; in Germany it is one that stirs many hearts like the sound of 
a trumpet, bringing back a thousand thrilling recollections of the 
greatest moment of their national life; the only moment, indeed, in 
modern times, in which they can be said to have existed as a nation 
—the year 1813, when the people of Germany rose as one man to 
throw off the burden of grief and shame that had lain so heavy on 


them; when kings and their subjects for once joined heart and hand ; 
when noble, and peasant, and priest—the active man of business and 
dreamy student—forgot all other differences, and remembered only that 
they were Germans and men, and 
* Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war.” 

Few men contributed more than Arndt to awaken the mighty moral 
force which formed the strength of that host; a force which was more 
fatal to Napoleon than fire or frost. To him, and others like him, it 
has been truly said, “the late king of Prussia owed the throne on 
which he sat ;” yet, when the work was done—when the German soil 
was freed from the polluting tread of her insolent foe—when “grim- 
visaged war had smoothed his wrinkled front,” the rulers began to 
consider how they might escape the pledges given, and evade the 
promises made in that moment of high-wrought enthusiasm on the side 
of the people, of direst necessity on the side of the kings; and then it 
began to be suspected that such men as Arndt were but edged tools, 
which it was dangerous to play with; far more convenient ones might 
be found for any business then on hand, and it was determined to lay 
him aside. After a long course of harassing investigation, he was 
deprived of his professorship in the University of Bonn, the simple 
reward he had sought for his distinguished services, although, from 
his intimacy with Stein and Gneisenau, and other influential men, 
there is no doubt he might have obtained one vastly more important, 
had he been so minded. The charge against him—though he was 
never brought to any trial—was that of corrupting the youth of the 
Dniversity by the inculcation of revolutionary principles. In 1840, 
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he was restored to his office by the present king of Prussia ; but as it 
seems reports to his disadvantage have again been raised, and obscure 
reference made to the cause of his dismissal, he has at length thought it 
necessary, in his own justification, to publish all the papers seized on 
that occasion, on which the charges made against him were founded. 
The obnoxious passages are underlined (in the course of the investi- 
gation sometimes three or four times in different coloured inks); and 
to English readers it will appear scarcely credible, that the finest scent 
of creatures accustomed to this species of hunting, could discover in the 
greater part of them the presence of anything resembling the game they 
were in search of. Some of the sentences seized on as indicative of 
the fierce demagogism of Arndt, were it appears actually written by 
the late King of Prussia, and merely copied into Arndt’s journal. In 
1810 or 1811, a Prussian officer (afterwards General von Clausewitz), 
had formed a very elaborate project for a general rising of the German 
people against the French. This plan was submitted to the king, who 
rejected it as impracticable, writing on the margin various remarks 
with his own hand. The paper was afterwards given to Arndt to read, 
and he very naturally copied the marginal notes, which might be sup- 
posed to contain the king’s views on a subject of such great importance. 
Some of these notes, when found in his journal, were subjected to the 
most ludicrous misinterpretation. For instance, the words, “A few 
executions, and there would be an end of the whole affair ”— Let but 
a village preacher be shot, and it would be all over,”—did not, as was 
supposed, indicate the murderous intentions of Arndt towards such of 
his countrymen as should oppose his revolutionary projects, or his 
desire to assassinate a few clergymen; but referred simply to the 
revenge which the king supposed the French would be likely to take 
on the failure of so rash and untimely an insurrection. In the passage 
to which the notes were affixed, the question was of the active and 
valiant co-operation in the cause of their country, which it was hoped 
might be looked for from the clergy, and other men in responsible 
positions; and the examples of the cruel vengeance taken by the 
French in similar cases in Spain and the Tyrol, were probably fresh 
in the royal memory. 

These two volumes contain, first, the correspondence between 
Arndt and those who might be called his judges ; secondly, the papers 
in his handwriting which were seized, and concerning which he was 
required to give explanations ; thirdly, all his letters which were sup- 
posed to contain objectionable matter; and, lastly, a number of letters 
from some of the most distinguished men in Germany, not included 
in the seizure, and mostly written in after years; but which he has 
given, he says, in the hope that his having been honoured by the 
friendship of so many among the most virtuous and illustrious of his 
countrymen, may be received along with other evidence of the ground- 
less nature of the charges brought against him ; and afford presumptive 
proof, that he who could boast the confidence of such men, could be 
“neither a rogue nor a fool.” Among the best known of these is the 
Baron von Stein, whom Arndt served two or three years as private 
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secretary, and whose friendship he retained to the end of that great 
statesman’s life. 

The following passage from one of his letters may, perhaps, have 
interest at the present moment :— 


“* From Baron Von Stein to E. M. Arndt. 


“The question concerning a representative constitution is now being dis- 
cussed on all sides. The majority certainly desires to see institutions of 
this kind established; many, and among these, unfortunately, the present pos- 
sessors of power, would fain postpone or reject them altogether. I need not 
tell you to which party I belong. 

“Tn this state of things, all friends of legitimate freedom ought to unite for 
the attainment of their common object, to contend against the common 
enemy, and not fall out amongst themselves, so as to injure each other, and, 
by their thoughtless conduct, lay themselves open to attacks from without. 

“ The true opponents of the good cause are to be found in the army of offi- 
cials. All they want is to lead easy lives—to have good pay, to be sure of their 
places, and to continue undisturbed the mysterious scribbling work in which 
they pass their days. They have a _—— that with the establishment 
of a representative constitution would commence for them a genuine respon- 
sibility—not a mere pretended responsibility to official superiors, perhaps more 
than two hundred miles distant, and already overladen with business. Their 
number too would have to be diminished. Instead of making head against 
this resistance of the bureaucracy we are getting up a cry against aristocrats, 
who have no real influence at all, preaching pure democracy and committing 
all sorts of follies, that present excellent opportunities to our enemies, and 
make the cause hateful to our rulers. 

“ Thus are we blindly going astray. * * * 

“The present moment is a most critical one—pregnant with important 
consequences—and men like you, familiar with the bustle and business of 
actual life, and accustomed to manifold movement and contact, should raise 
your voices and make your influence felt. 

“We live in a time of transition; we must, therefore, not at once destroy 
the old, but gradually, and at fitting opportunity, exchange it for what is 
better; guarding ourselves equally from the wild fanciful democrats, and from 


the hired defenders of absolute power. However opposite their intentions, 
they are not unwilling to unite to sow discord among the various classes of 
society ; the one in the — of frustating all attempts to establish a repre- 


sentative constitution, the other to set up one that could by no possibility keep 
its ground. 

“The hatred that we observe now between the nobility and the citizens did 
not exist in the most prosperous times of the German cities, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries; each class had then its own feeling of honour, and 
was connected with others by a mutual bond of services and friendly inter- 
course, cemented by moral and social laws. 

“The various classes of society should stand side by side, and not be con- 
founded together ; there must be a nobility of family and of estate—not a servile 
nobility—not the creatures of court favour ; a class of substantial citizens and 
industrious mechanics; a peasantry, free and independent, not a mere rabble 
of day labourers: and then, although employing many of our old forms, and re- 
taining our old appellations, which have the advantage of being familiar and well 
understood, we should have once more, as of old, free men meeting together 
in deliberation, by whatever name their meeting might be called, and ready 
to act with and for each other whenever occasion should demand it. Such a 
state of things might be developed out of that which at present subsists, with- 
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out demolishing the whole fabric of society to set up a mere castle in the air 
in its place. 

** May God give his blessing to such a reform, and protect this good, pious, 
and valiant German people from anarchy, tyranny, or foreign invasion.” 


The following remarks on French affairs, shortly after the revolu- 
tion of 1830, are worth giving for themselves, as well as for the quar- 
ter whence they proceed :— 


“The forty years’ struggle of parties has given me the greatest contempt 
for this vain, volatile, covetous people. Nowhere do I find among them any 
respect for the true and the good—any love for their country; nowhere any- 
thing but lust of power or of gold. 

“‘ The very outward forms of their proceedings show their indolent selfish- 
ness. They meet (in the Chambers) at one o’clock, at six they go to dinner, and 
thence go to gossip and slander and intrigue in the salons. (A true French 
word is that ‘intrgue.’) What a contrast to the meetings of the British 
Parliament! The discussions in their Chambers, too, have nothing in them; 
they turn mostly on elective forms, or some merely external matter ; no great 
intellectual or religious interest ever finds a place in them. 

“They had two good ministries—that of Richelieu de Serre and Lainé¢, and 
that of Martignac le Ferronay; they were driven out ; and then the poor bigot, 
Charles X., seeking peace and finding none, threw himself into the arms of 
the absolutist, M. de Polignac. ‘Jules P.,’ said a lady, writing to me on the 
22nd of September, ‘took for his device, Vive le Roi Absolu, et la Sainte 
Inquisition; he is a man of honour and fidelity, but has no talent and no 
strength of character. He is very obstinate and headstrong, and suffers most 
unworthy people to usurp his confidence. Flattery will be the shoal on which 
he will be wrecked.’ 

“What a man to lead, to govern, to steer the vessel of the state through so 
many storms! I find in this glorious revolution nothing glorious at all. It 
was a mere party fight: the stronger got the better—the weaker had to give 
way. And what has been gained by it? The state has been shaken to its 
lowest foundations—national prosperity annihilated ; there is danger of war; 
they have an increase in the land-tax of twenty-seven millions of dollars ; the 
bankers have taken the place and dominion of the great land-owners. 

“The root of the French character is vanity, and the fruit of that root can 
be only lies. It is remarkable, that all the convulsions of France for forty 
years past have only tended to deteriorate her position, while that of her 
neighbours has improved. * * * France is inwardly burdened with taxes— 
her political constitution fluctuates between existence and annihilation ; her 
church is destroyed, her elementary schools are wretched, her higher educa- 
tional institutions imperfect in the extreme; in all directions, the seeds of 
vanity and lies are coming up. 


“ March, 1831.” 


There are many passages in these letters which, though not likely 
to awaken much attention here where the writers are little known, 
will be very attractive to the author’s countrymen from the glimpses 
they afford into that most important period of their recent history, to 
which they refer. But among what are called the “retrogressive 
politicians,” there are probably some to whom the revelations con- 
tained in them, and the eloquent testimony they bear to the merits of 
the men of the Liberation war, will be far from acceptable. 
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6.—Masaniello; Dramma di Raffaello Nocchi. Lucca. 1847. 


Tmis drama, published in January, and announced in our last 
number, is the first work of a young Italian author of great promise. 
The subject,—the well known story of Masaniello, is not recom- 
mended by novelty, but it is so skilfully and artistically treated, that 
we feel a further notice of the work will be acceptable to our readers, 
and especially to those among them who would cherish indications of 
genius as reminiscences of the past, in a country to which Europe 
owes so much of her civilization and refinement. Before giving a 
brief analysis of the story, we must express the pleasure we have 
derived from the simplicity of the language and the fidelity of its de- 
lineations of character, regarding them as one amongst many signs we 
have observed of a more healthy tone in the rising literature of Italy. 
There is here no attempt to make heroes, or to personify virtues and 
vices. ‘The men and women are in this drama as in life. Even the 
natural defects, as depicted, of Masaniello and Rosa, enhance rather 
than diminish our sympathy, because they realize to us more fully the 
well-meaning, religious, affectionate, but ignorant, superstitious Nea- 
politan peasants, the exciteable, imaginative children of the South. 

The slight disappointment at first felt, that the language is so sim- 
ple, the people so much those of every-day life, is perhaps only an 
involuntary homage to the talent, the refined taste, and knowledge of 
human nature of our young author, and warrant us in expecting from 
him, in maturer years, valuable additions to Italian literature. 

The drama opens in the market-place : Rosa, the wife of Masaniello, 
and other peasants are collected in front of a shed where the duties 
are levied, to hear the answer of the viceroy to their demand that the 
proposed duty on fruit should not be enforced. Masaniello, who had 
been sent on their behalf returns with a refusal. ‘Those who have 
listened in Italy to the oft-repeated tale of the peasants’ wrongs will 
admit that the picture here given is drawn from life :— 

“A Fruit-SeLLeER.— What news, Rosa ? 

Rosa.—My husband, Maso, will soon return. He is gone to receive the 
answer of the Viceroy; whether they mean we should die of hunger with this 
cursed duty upon fruit. 

Fruit-SELLER.—Just look at the market to-day! Even on the fruit 
which in summer is the very bread of the poor given to them by God. Well! 
let us hope the best, but Signor Genovino shakes his head !. 

An O_p Man.—Ah, he is a man indeed! I remember in that affair of 
the Viceroy Ossuna, that it was the Signor Genovino who, heading the people, 
withstood the government. He wished to detach Naples from the crown of 
Spain, and give us a king of our own, but Ossuna failed us just as the crown 
was to be placed on his head, things took a wrong turn, and grew from bad to 
worse. Signor Genovino paid for it with twenty years’ imprisonment, but see! 
here he is again amongst us ever the same for the people. Oh, he is a man 
indeed ! 

* * * ~ ~ * * 

MASANIELLO (comes in with slow, unwilling steps, a basket of fish and scales 
in his hands, a crowd of people collect round him.)—The old story ! Do you wish 
to know the answer of the council to our petition, even though it was presented 
by the Archbishop? We must have patience; so much noise for one duty 
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more! Spain is always at war—money must be had. In short, the crom 


wishes a | grant; thus, to speak civilly, they call it. 
Rosa.—Oh, that I were a man! 


Mas.—There, up at the castle, are mouths that roar over our roofs. What 


is the use of clamour under the cannon! 
Rosa.—We must act. 


PgopLe.—Here is Genovino; what more news? Come, Signor Genovino, 


sit down ; counsel us. 


Gen.—And so, my children, you have heard the answer of the council. It 
matters not, that, driven by misery, our countrymen are forced to take refuge 
amongst the Turks, to become banditti or assassins. The Viceroy has decided— 
has decided to grant nothing, but that all shall go on in the same course, 
What cares he, that from 1620 till now, some twenty years, Naples has given 


to the Philips of Spain twenty millions or more in forced grants—” 


Genovino here relates, briefly but energetically, the history of the 
time, showing the people that oppression will be in proportion to 


their submission ; he tells the tale of the Sicilian outbreak, and re- 
commends them to follow a similar course. 


“Oh! that the Neapolitans were Sicilians! 
ProrLe.—We will let them see that we are men! 
WomEn.—And that we are equal to men! 

Gen.—Remember that you must take time by the forelock. 
or never. (Ezit.) 

ProrLe.—May God preserve you to us! 
must be done, 

Ox_p Man.—What would you do? The nobles are one with the tax- 
gatherers, and have made a league of great thieves to hang the little ones. 
They place us below their horses, their falcons, and their dogs. 

~ A nartoe the man who lets himself be placed below the beasts is treated 
worse than the beasts. Oh! are we children of Eve or of the serpent, we? 
The rich, because he is rich, must he ever have the right to despoil the poor, 
because he is poor? Oh! if we were brethren in Christ, as they are brethren 
in Satan against us, there would be an end of this. And famine is not enough! 
—insult must be added. Listen to this: My wife was in prison, for smuggling 
—a matter of a handful of corn. I went to the man who farms the tax, and 
said, ‘I have only one poor room, with one bed in it. Must I sell all? I 
will pay little by little. Rosa has only weaned the child a few days.—Have 
pity on us.” What was his answer? ‘Sell your wife, yell the children, then 
die, if you will, but pay first.’ 

ProrLe.—Oh! t e dogs, the assassins, we can bear it no longer.” 

* - * 


It is now 


Let us consider—something 


Ciullo, the lazzaroni, with the “far niente” of his class advises sub- 
mission. 


“* Mas.—Help yourself that I may help you, is the voice of Providence. 

O_p Man.—If it go on thus, it will appear to be the will of God. 

A Boy.—We want faggots. 

Mas.—(Aside.)—The children are more prompt than their fathers. Who 
knows! Perhaps the fathers will follow their children. (Aloud.)}—To-morrow 
is the festival of the Madonna; here in the mercato, you children will fight in 
her honour as usual, in two armies, one the Turks, one the Christians. [ will 
teach you a new song. If you obey me, we will have fruit in plenty. 

Cuin.—Yes, yes. . 
Mas,—To-morrow we will have a real festival. 
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Otp Man.—It is the will of God. 

Mas.—And ours. (Ezeunt.)’’ 

Genovino’s character developes itself as that of an ambitious dema- 
gogue, who in early life was hopeful, ardent, and generous, but his 
twenty years’ imprisonment had closed his heart to all but selfish 
emotions. Whilst he believes he is the leader of the populace, he is 
true to them; but when he finds that another is preferred to him, he 
joins with their enemies, and like another Malatesta, points out the 
way most securely to betray those who had trusted him. After the 
mock fight betwixt the Turks and Christians, which has been turned 
into a serious onslaught on the constituted authorities, on the palace, 
the Dogana, the barracks and the prisons, the Duke of Arcos, having 
taken refuge in the citadel, holds a council, in which are well dis- 
played the differences of character between the cautious governor, 
the haughty and lawless noble, and the ceremonious, dishonest, and 
cringing lawyer. 

This well-matched trio agree to deceive the people and their leaders, 
Masaniello and Genovino, by apparent concession, whilst they organize 
plans of wholesale destruction. The author follows history so closely, 
and the general outlines of the plot are sg familiar through the well- 
known melodrama, that we do not think it necessary to detail them 
here to our readers. 

Events succeed each other with great rapidity. Fresh characters 
appear on the stage, every one bearing the impress of his own indivi- 
dual humanity. Salvator Rosa, with his “banda nera,” who did no 
mean service in the short but memorable conflict. Nella and her 
blind father, whose tragic fate forms the most touching episode in the 
play, and brings out fully the characters of the insolent and dissolute 
noble, and the devoted lover, true in death as in life. We extract 
from it the concluding scene. 

Nella, the only child and joy of her blind father, the improvisatrice 
of the Mola, was affianced to a young man of the people, but is per- 
suaded by the Duca di Mantellone, to become unfaithful to the 
humble but true-hearted Mengo, and to fix her love on the high- 
born but mean-spirited noble, who in a short time coldy deserts her. 
The poor girl, victim to shame and remorse, not daring even to name 
the holy name of the Virgin, becomes insane and dies. The body is 
laid upon a bed in the little room. The poor blind father is sitting 
beside it. His head rests upon the pillow of his child. Mengo enters ; 
he is immoveable, looking fixedly at the body :— 

“Buinp Man.—Who is there? Are they already come for her? It is 
too soon. Who weeps? Mengo, is it thou? Come hither; listen—these 
were her last words: ‘ Tell that good youth to pardon me, and to pardon also 
him who has done us so much wrong.’ Then she died as an angel might. 
Give me thy hand. Touch her’s; promise her to pardon. Perhaps her spirit 
is even now with us, for God has already given to her pardon and liberty. 

Menco.—I swear, that even if he fall into my hands I will not kill him, 
and will strive to pardon him. 

Buinp Man.—She died asa saint. I saw her in dazzling brightness; in that 
moment the darkness was taken from my eyes ; and even now I seem to see her, 
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but dimly. Tell me; she is still beautiful, is it not so? I have passed my 
hand over her face, and felt that a smile still lingers on her lips. A beautiful 
vision opened to her as she died, and it is finished in Paradise. I shall soon 
not even be able to feel her with my hands. What o’clock is it ? 

Menco.—The sun is just setting. I will attend her to the grave. 

Buinp Man.— Tis well; see that no other touch her. Place her as if 
she were sleeping. Now, let us pray. Oh, Holy Virgin, pardon her on 
account of her sufferings. Mengo, where is her lute? See that her Tasso be 
not lost. Let us say a Requiem; but first seek there—at her side,—I have 
never been able to find it, a lock of hair, which was cut off for me. Give it 
to me. Woe if one hair be lost. Here in my bosom. Mengo, are they 
coming ? 

Mrnco.—The children are come to pray over the dead. 

Buinp Man.—Dead, dead.—Oh! there above I shall be no longer blind, 
and thou wilt be even more beautiful. 

CuiLpREN.—Poor Nella! (They kneel, with rosaries in their hands, and 
one girl places a garland upon the head of Nella.) 

Buinp Man. Who touches her? (Feeling upon the head of his child.)— 
They have placed virgin flowers upon her head. Pray for us. Oh, if I had 
not faith in the near approach of death! I feel there is comfort and relief 
even in despair. Shut the window.—It is cold! Do you not perceive how 
sweet she is? She is pure as when her mother bore her.—Who dares say the 
contrary? Do not believe them. But you children, look here—see—they 
have killed her—the villains. Oh God! strengthen the blind man for ven- 
geance—(becomes delirious, and the children rise terrified)—Help !—sound the 
bells—death to tyrants!—fire their houses—spare not even the honour of 
their children! Look at mine! 

MenGo.—(Putting his hand upon the blind man’s mouth)—Silence—he is 
beside himself. He thinks they have killed her. 

Biinp Man.—What have I said! O my Nella, pardon! My head !— 
always this sound in my ears, and flashes before my eyes. One is suffocated 
here. Open the window. Oh! I can no more— 

(Faints, his head resting beside that of his child.) 


The intended measures for the destruction of Masaniello and his 
followers having failed, his power attains its greatest height ; and we 
must call our readers’ attention to the opening of the Third Act, when 
Masaniello appears on the seat of justice, administering it to all 
equally, to the ignorant peasant, to the hired bravo, the artful lawyer, 
and the covetous farmer of the revenues; and also to the next scene 
in the palace, where he is presented as leader of the people to the 
Viceroy, by the Archbishop and Genovino, who are beginning then 
to compass his ruin by conciliation and flattery, exciting his pride by 
yielding to his demands, and his vanity, by showering on him the 
most extravagant honours and presents. We must call their attention 
to these scenes as drawing forth the varied talent of our author. 

On the first offer of the jewels, Masaniello exclaims with genuine 
feeling— 


“ Gold! jewels! never, never! this vest of silver cloth and this plumed 
hat, twas Rosa made me wear them—a woman’s fancy; but I will wear them 
only once more on San Gennaro’s day. Am I not returning to my fishing- 
net? what should I do amongst courtiers? Give the title of duke to one of 
these lords; there are those among ye who to obtain it would crawl over 
broken glass, I remain Massaniello!” 
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His reluctance is finally overcome by the representations of the 
archbishop, that to refuse were to show disrespect to the king. 

The scene between the archbishop and Genovino, when the latter 
completes his treachery to the popular cause, by suggesting the 
poisoned wine, is very forcibly drawn. The progress of vanity, of 
dress, and of position, in perverting the simplicity of poor Rosa, is 
treated with considerable comic power in the 4th Act. We feel that 
the catastrophe must be fast approaching. The covert insolence of 
Genevino, and the way in which he plays on the simple confiding 
nature of the doomed Masaniello, excites our indignation while it in- 
creases our sympathy for his victim. 

The 5th Act opens with a scene portraying some of the supersti- 
tions of the time. Masaniello, penitent and humbled, has recovered 
from the effects of the poison sufficiently to be conscious of the perils 
which surround him. Were it not too long, we would fain extract it 
asa whole ; we can, however, only give room for Masaniello’s drean— 


“ Masaniello’s Cottage.—Night.—The lamp burns before the image of the 
Madonna.—Masaniello asleep. 


“Rosa, (bending over the cradle of her infant.) Sleep in peace, my child, 
thou hast never known power. Oh! it is a fearful thing, with one passionate 
word to bring death amongst men, and send the soul unprepared to its great 
account. Who holds such power rivals God, and God cannot regard him with 
favour. But he will have pity on Maso, for it was forced upon him.— 
(Approaches her husband.) What unrest. When will this poor brain find re- 
pose? Dol see right? White hairs! Oh! he has lived so much in these 
few days that old age has come upon him at twenty-four years.—Oh, my God! 
he starts as though he lay on briars. 

Mas.—(makes broken exclamations, suddenly awakes, starts up and seizes the 
sword which hung against the bed). Help! help! guards! 

Rosa.—What is it ? 

Mas.—Who were here? 

Rosa.—No one. I have been watching over you. . * * * 

Mas.—I saw myself as a spirit, but I felt that it was I—it was I—and I was 
myself. He looked at me so stern and sad. Then what people! Spaniards, 
courtiers, tax-gatherers, priests, peasants, and headless men, all wounded him, 
—him, my shadow,—and even I myself felt the wounds. Then I saw myself 
deal—dragged along—torn in pieces! I, living, saw myself dead. I seem 
to see it now.” 


The faithful Tonno enters at Masaniello’s summons, and on being 
questioned as to the reason of the bell of the Carmine tolling for the 
dead, his master learns from him the fatal precision with which his 
orders for the execution of some of his innocent followers had been 
obeyed. 


“Mas.—Oh, now memory wakes in me. I have shed innocent blood: all 
is over with me. Those men were the headless amongst my murderers. Alas! 
Alas! Is it then too late? Woe to you who have obeyed me so promptly. 
Go. I feel my anger rising. They first filled my mind with fear and suspi- 
cion. I was beside myself when those words escaped me. Aye, but who can 
convince me that I am innocent? Yet I have ever willed that which is right. 


Vou, XLVITI.—No. I. Q 
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Rosa.—Pray with me to the Madonna, who saved thy life. 
Mas.—(Kneeling to the image.)—Take my life, and save my soul. Show 
me what I have done and what I ought to do. Rosa; see, the light flickers; 
put more oil,—beware lest it go out. Oh, if the Madonna withdraw her favour. 
Rosa.—Oh, hush! (Taking the lamp down, it falls—she screams, and all 
stand aghast.) In raising my eyes to the Madonna’s face 
It was just the last day of the Novena which I began for you when you were 
made captain 
Mas.—The Madonna a few days ago performed for me a miracle: to-day 
then am I a villain ?” ba * * 


When the plots of his enemies against him have done their work, 
and the acts of cruelty to which in his frenzy he was betrayed have 
deprived him of the love of his people, and made him, in his lucid in- 
tervals, a prey to bitter remorse ; he takes refuge in the convent of 
the Carmine, and implores absolution. It is granted him by one of 
the monks. 


** Monk.—The Lord pardons him who repents ; I absolve thee, in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Mas.—If I die, at least in spirit may I serve my people by my prayers. 
Rosa and the child shall live with them, and share their fate. What will be- 
come of Naples? Thou Governor of the World, see that those who make 
themselves rulers in thy name do not rule for themselves alone, but to serve 
their brethren for thy sake. Thou who hast in thy hand the’ hearts of high 
and low, thou alone knowest to order so that all ways, even the crooked, shall 


one day meet in thine. Let this day hasten. Now come, come to me with 
thy peace and love—(furious shouts from without)—but it is thy will that I 
should come to thee. (He rises, opens the door of the convent, and presents 
himself to the people)—Do you wish for me ?—here I am, my people !—(Report 
of fire-arms, the voice of Masaniello)—Ah! ungrateful— 

(Silence,—then ferocious shouts)—‘ Long live the king! Spain for ever!’” 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


l. Tae Protector: A Vanpication. By J. TH. Merle D’Aubigné, 
D.D. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin & Co. 
1847. 


Tae object which the historian of the Reformation has proposed to 
himself in the present work, is the “rectification of the common 
opinion with regard to Cromwell’s religious character.” le looks 
upon the Protector as the great champion of Protestantism, at a period 
when Popery was making the most strenuous efforts to regain at 
least a portion of its recently lost ground; and believes that this 
cause “on Cromwell’s mind, was far above his own person.” Viewed 
in this light many otherwise dubious points in Cromwell’s character 
are certainly capable of explanation ; though several cases of apparent 
double-dealing still remain inexplicable, even on the ground of the 
Protector’s Protestant zeal. 

“No book,” says the author, “can treat worthily of the great 
Oliver, if the Protestant interest does not hold the foremost place 
in it;” the Protector’s exertions in this cause are accordingly placed in 
a prominent light, and the author traces to the malignant feelings of 
the adherents to the baffled party all the evil aspersions which have 
been cast upon the memory of his hero. The following passage con- 
tains a clear summary of his arguments. 


“In studying the life of Cromwell, the reader will undoubtedly have frequent 
reason to bear in mind the saying of Holy Scripture, in many things we 
offend all. He interfered violently in public affairs, and disturbed the consti- 
tutional order of the state. This was his fault,—a fault which saved his 
country. With the documents before us which have been published at various 
times, we are compelled, unless we shut our eyes to the truth, to change our 
opinion of him, and to acknowledge that the character hitherto attached to 
this great man is one of the grossest falsehoods in all history. Charles II., 
who succeeded him after Richard’s short protectorate; this monarch’s cour- 
tiers, not less immoral, but still more prepossessed than himself; the writers 
and statesmen too of this epoch, all of them united in misrepresenting his 
memory. The wicked followers of the Stuarts have blackened Cromwell’s 
reputation. Protestantism was on its trial. There can be no doubt that the 
principles of civil liberty, which the family of James I. desired to crush, but 
which eventually triumphed in the English nation, and which have raised it to 
such an elevation, had a great share in this struggle; and no one man did more 
than Oliver towards their development. But the principal thing which drew 
down the anger of his enemies was Protestantism, in its boldest not less than 
its clearest form; and the false imputation borne by this eminent man was 
essentially the work of Popery. In the seventeenth century, when the Pro- 
testant princes were everywhere intimidated, weakened, and dumb, and when 
some of them were making ready for a fatal apostasy, Cromwell Avy the only 
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one to declare himself in the face of all Europe the protector of the true faith. 
Ile even induced Cardinal Mazarin, a prince of the Romish church, to connive 
at his generous designs. This is a crime for which he has never been pardoned, 
and for which his enemies have inflicted a scandalous revenge. In this task 
so much perseverance and skill have been employed, that not only enlightened 
Catholics, but even Protestants themselves have been deceived. We feel no 
inclination to adopt the hatred and the calumnies of Rome, and we sympathise 
with Protestantism wherever it is to be found. This will not lead us to 
extenuate the faults of those who have been its supporters; but their defects 
will not shut our eyes to their good qualities. In the struggle between Pro- 
testantism and Popery, which took place in the British isles in Cromwell's 
time, the noblest part indisputably belongs to the former; and the mistakes 
of its adherents are unimportant compared with the excessive immorality and 
the frightful cruelties of which the friends of Rome were guilty.”—Intro- 
duction, p. 2]. 

With regard to the charge of hypocrisy so frequently preferred 
against Cromwell, the author confesses that he was formerly inclined 
to believe the Protector actuated by that failing; and asked himself, 
“what is the worth of all the fine phrases used by this great ruler, if 
they are contradicted by facts?” But he states that his endeavours 
to ascertain the-character of Cromwell as a whole have undeceived 
him, and that in thus vindicating the Protector’s memory, he believes 
he is only performing an act of justice due from the whole Protestant 
body. “Cromwell, indeed,” he says, “was from the beginning to the 
end of his life quite consistent; he was faithful to the one idea, which 
he proclaimed upon the house tops. And it was this man, so decided, 
so open, who has been termed a hypocrite! History was never 
guilty of a greater error.” The “one idea” here spoken of, was his 
energetic opposition to everything which had an appearance of being 
favorable to the re-establishment of Popery within these realms. 

After narrating the various circumstances attendant upon the 
rupture between the king and the parliament, and the part taken 
therein by Cromwell, the author continues :— 


“We have no desire to make an indiscriminate apology for Cromwell and 
his friends; but we wish to be equitable, and to take into consideration the 
influences by which he must have been acted upon. There was at that time 
a twofold oppression in England. The friends of liberty had been oppressed 
by the tendency of the crown towards absolute power; and the popular inde- 
pendent church had been harassed from the reign of Elizabeth, and even 
prior to that, by the state church. Oppression may sometimes have a good 
effect on the sufferers, but it also has a bad one. In England it gave greater 
energy to the love of liberty and to the religious life; but it also produced in 
the friends of civil and religious freedom a certain rudeness, acrimony, violence, 
and exaggeration. This will be found at all times in political and religious 
— which have long been trodden down.. To whom must we ascribe the 
lame? Are not the oppressors far more guilty than their victims? Cromwell 
anid his party would no longer permit themselves to be checked, not even by 
their old friends. The torrent, kept for a time within its channel, bursts 
forth with the greater fury when once the banks are broken through. It over- 
throws every obstacle, and deep gulfs mark its devastating course.”—p. 91. 
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cepted letter addressed to the queen, Cromwell seems to have felt 
disposed to re-establish the sovereign in the enjoyment of a legitimate 
authority ; but that letter opened his eyes to the true character of the 
man he had to deal with, and severed the only remaining tie between 
Charles and the people. Though even after this, there is every 
reason to believe that Cromwell so far sympathized with the unhappy 
monarch as to connive at, if he did not actually contrive, his escape 
from Hampton Court, previously to delivering himself up to Col. 
Hammond. And even in the closing scenes of the tragedy, all evi- 
dence seems to prove that Cromwell exerted himself to avert the 
catastrophe, till circumstances were too strong for him to resist. 
Certain it is, that— 

“ The initiative in the case of Charles’s trial did not proceed from Crom- 
well. His scruples and his anxiety grew stronger every day. Should he yield 
to the powerful tide that was hurrying him along, and which no one seemed 
capable of resisting?—Or should he withdraw from public affairs, and sacri- 
ficmg the great interests of civil and religious liberty, in behalf of which the 
struggle had first begun, commit the direction of state affairs to unskilful 
hands, whose weakness would inevitably lead to the return of despotism and of 
Popery? Seldom or never has there been a more terrible conflict in human 
breast.”—p. 121. : 


The author justly blames the dominant party for proceeding to such 
an extremity as decreeing the death of the king ; while he quotes the 
testimony of Clarendon, the royalist historian, as to Cromwell’s refusing 
his consent to shed the blood of the royalist party, in order to render 
his own position more secure. 

In vindicating Cromwell from the charge of hypocrisy which he 
deems to have been falsely fastened upon him, the author is by no 
means blind to the alternative of enthusiasm, or even of fanaticism, 
which must be deemed to have been the mainspring of the actions of 
the intrepid leader and his followers. In mentioning the striking 
spectacle of “the bold and formidable leaders of the parliamentary 
army assembled for three days in the palace of Windsor, to seek for 
the guidance of the Lord,” he asks, “who can entertain any doubt 
of their uprightness, of their true piety, and of their lively faith ?” 
And yet the further inquiry naturally suggests itself; “were they really 
in the right path?” This inquiry leads to the conclusion, that “if 
the officers assembled at Windsor did not then fall into fanaticism, 
they were at least in the path which might lead to it; and some of 
them fell into it afterwards.” And in the chapter “On the Death of 
the King,” this opinion is still further worked out. In speaking 
of the share borne by Cromwell in this catastrophe, it is said :— 


“The manner in which he was at length led to sign Charles’s death warrant, 
has not, perhaps, been sufficiently appreciated. We have already remarked, 
that his great religions error was his assuming for the mainspring of his actions 
those inward impulses which he ascribed to God, in preference to the explicit 
commands of the Holy Scriptures. He believed in what has been denominated 
‘a particular faith.’ If, while engaged in prayer or immediately after, he felt 
a lively conviction in his mind, he thought that the impression proceeded 
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immediately from heaven, and that he ought to follow it as the very voice of 
God. Tf, on the cortrary, his devotions remained languid, he concluded that 
he ought to abstain from the meditated act. This is a common error in pious 
minds, and we might point to one denomination of Christians, celebrated for 
their spirit of ve. als and peace, who partially participate in such sentiments, 

‘* It was this which guided him in the sentence passed on Charles, and freed 
him from all his doubts and scruples. John Cromwell, at that time in the 
Dutch service, had come to England with a message from the Princes of 
Wales and of Orange, to endeavour to save the king’s life. When introduced 
to his cousin Oliver, he reminded him of the royalist opinions he had formerly 
entertained at Hampton Court. The latter, still uncertain as to the line of con- 
duct he ought to pursue, replied, that he had often fasted and prayed to know 
the will of God with respect to the king, but that God had not yet pointed 
out the way. When John had withdrawn, Cromwell and his friends again 
sought by prayer the path they ought to follow, and it was then the parlia- 
mentary hero first felt the conviction that Charles’s death alone could save 
England. From that moment all was fixed; God had spoken; Oliver’s inde- 
cision was at an end; it remained now merely to act ond cccomglih that will, 
however appalling it might be. At one o'clock in the morning, a messenger 
from the ne knocked at the door of the tavern where John Cromwell 
lodged, and informed him that his cousin had at length dismissed his doubts, 
and that all the arguments so long put forward by the most decided republi- 
cans were now confirmed by the will of the Lord. 

“ Enthusiasm, then, was the cause of Cromwell’s error. This is a serious 
fault in religion; but may it not extenuate the fault in morals? Is a man 
who desires to obey God equally guilty with him who is determined to listen 
to his passions only? Is not God’s will the sovereign rule of good and evil? 

Chateaubriand, a witness beyond suspicion on this point, speaking of the 
times at which we have been glancing, if not of the particular act under 
examination, proceeds thus: ‘ At this epoch, faith was everywhere, except ina 
small number of libertines and philosophers ; it impressed on the faults, and 
sometimes even on the crimes, something grave, and even moral, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, by giving to the victim of policy the conscience of 
the martyr, and to error the conviction of truth.’ This error in religion is, in 
our opinion, the only important blemish to be found in Cromwell. At the 
same time, it is the key which opens and explains his whole life. His piety 
was sincere, but it was not always sober. 

“Yet, if this error be a great extenuation of the protector’s fault, the crime 
to which it led him must ever remain, in history, as a warning to terrify those 
who may base their conduct on their inward impressions, rather than on the 
sure, positive, and ever-accessible inspirations of that Word of God which 
never «deceives.”—p. 123. 


In an article on Quakerism, in the last number of this Review, 
some remarks were made relative to Cromwell's treatment of George 
Fox and the early Quakers; a treatment so much at variance with all 
his professions regarding liberty of conscience and of worship, that it 
has been seized upon as one of the strongest evidences of his hypo- 
crisy, This is, indeed, one of those anomalies in the Protector’s 
conduct least capable of explanation on the score of his zeal for Pro- 
testantism. In his often-quoted words to Fox—*“If thou and I were 
but an hour a-day together, we should be nearer one to the other”— 
we must confess that we see nothing but an escapade of that levity, ill- 
timed, it must be allowed, in which Cromwell is known to have occa- 
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sionally indulged, and which the author of the ‘ Vindication’ calls a 
“characteristic trait,” which “is often found in the most christian and 
truly serious men.” But this were of little moment did not graver 
charges hang over him. 

“The Protector,” says the author, “ excluded no Christians from his frater- 
nal sentiments, however much they might vary from the forms to which he 


was attacked. Towards the Quakers, in particular, he showed great charity.” 
—p. 259. 


Strange charity, truly, was that which allowed the most famous of 
the sect to be “ seized and thrown into prison, and dragged from jail to 
jail ;” and this merely for claiming to exercise the very privilege which 
Cromwell himself had directed to be accorded to “all men who believe 
in Jesus Christ, and walk in a profession answerable to that faith.” 
Nor is this inconsistency cleared up by the author’s supposition, that 
Cromwell’s religious views had undergone a change: he says— 


“Tt was a doctrine very similar to that of the Friends which had misled the 
former, He had believed it his duty to follow the inward voice, instead of 
inquiring simply what the Almighty prescribes in his word. Now, he blames 
the Suber for this very idea—that God is in him, and speaks in him. He 
perceives in this pretended voice of Heaven “an enormous self-confidence.’ 
Did the excesses to which the Friends carried the doctrine which had at first 
actuated Cromwell cause him to throw it off? Did he, before his death, 
forsake that erroneous theory which had led him so far ?”—p. 347. 


Now, with respect to the “ excesses” above spoken of, we hesitate 
not to say, they formed no part of the profession or practice of the 
early Quakers (or Friends), properly so called. And with regard to the 
practical tendency of “the doctrine which had at first actuated Crom- 
well,” may we not rather shift the burthen to the other shoulder, and 
ask—Did not a contemplation of the excesses into which the Protector 
himself and his followers had been carried by the doctrines they pro- 
fessed now cause him to throw them off? The excesses fastened upon 
the early Quakers bear no comparison with the deeds committed by the 
anti-royalist party, under the direction of what they believed to be 
the divine light inwardly guiding them in answer to prayer—deeds 
which even the eloquent vindicator of Cromwell, in his zeal for the 
Protestant cause, can neither excuse nor palliate. 

Cromwell’s noble and disinterested advocacy of the Protestant 
cause, when assailed in the persons of the massacred Piedmontese, 
will ensure him the gratitude and admiration of Protestants for all 
time, and go far to redeem his character from much of that moral 
turpitude which his enemies have endeavoured to cast upon it. 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s ‘Vindication’ will also do much towards 
lessening the belief in his hypocrisy once so general, by explain- 
ing the mainspring of many of his actions to have been a zeal for the 
Protestant cause; but other ‘Elucidations’ and ‘ Vindications’ are 
required before Oliver’s character will assume that perfection claimed 
for him by his warm but indiscriminating admirers. 
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2. Tue Borrre. In Eight Plates, by George Cruikshank. Published 
for the Artist, by D. Bogue, London ; Wiley and Putnam, New 
York ; and J. Sands, Sydney, New South Wales. 1847. 


Tuovucu exhibiting less of George Cruikshank’s peculiar style than 
most of his productions, yet do these etchings tell the tale they are 
intended to illustrate, in such a way, as, perhaps, no other modern 
artist could have made them tell it. And a sad tale itis ; being no 
other than the downward course of a once respectable and happy 
family, through all the gradations of want, vagrancy, and misery, to 
murder and confirmed idiotcy. In the first plate, representing a scence 
of comfort, we see the fatal bottle introduced for the first time, and 
the reluctant wife induced by the husband “just to take a drop.” 
The second plate describes one of the earliest consequences of intemper- 
ance ; the husband is discharged from his employment, and the 
empty cupboard shows that the eldest girl is not now for the first 
time despatched to the pawnbroker’s to raise funds for the supply of 
the bottle. An execution next sweeps off the greater portion of 
the furniture—a miserable comfort is still drawn from the bottle. 
Begging in the streets is now resorted to by the wretched family ; 
but the proceeds are devoted to the gin-shop, as the bottle must be 
filled. In the fifth plate, “cold, misery, and want,” are supposed to 
have had their effect upon the youngest child,—in the earlier scenes 
a chubby-faced, curly-headed, little creature ; next, unable to walk, 
but borne in its ragged mother’s arms to the gin-shop; and now, 
released from misery, lying in its little coffin, with the eldest girl 
taking a last look and weeping over it, the father and mother mean- 
while consoling themselves with the bottle; the frequent use of 
this produces fearful quarrels, one scene of brutality on the part 
of the husband being represented in the sixth plate. From this there 
is but a step to the catastrophe—“the husband, in a state of furious 
drunkenness, kills his wife” with the bottl—* the instrument of all 
their misery ;” and we next see him, a confirmed maniac, cowering 
over the fire in a lunatic asylum, unconscious of the presence of his 
daughter and son, who have come to visit him, in themselves also 
exhibiting the natural consequences of an addiction to the bottle, 
being brought by it, the one to the streets, and the other to the com- 
panionship of thieves. In the plates there are many bits of by-play, 
as expressive as Hogarth’s cobweb over the opening of the poor-box. 
Such are the kitten playing with the cat’s tail on the hearth-rug before 
the fire, in the first plate (a droll cat and kitten by-the-bye), expres- 
sive of comfort ; the same cat, gaunt and hungry, essaying the empty 
plate in the second, where no fire enlivens the grate, and the poor 
boy’s toes are peeping through his shoes, Then, again, the broken horse 
of the deceased little one set upon the mantel-piece (now bare of its 
former ornaments), in the fifth plate; and the broken bottle which 
has just done its work, in the seventh. All honor to George Cruik- 
shank for these powerful auxiliaries in the cause of temperance, power- 
ful, because they speak in such language as cannot be misunderstood. 
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3.—A History or SERVIA, AND THE SERVIAN Revocution, from 
Original MSS. and Documents. ‘Translated from the German of 
Leopold Ranke, by Mrs. Alexander Kerr, Authoress of ‘Songs of 
Hope and Memory,’ &c. London: Murray. 1847. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the important character of the fierce struggle 
between European civilization and Oriental despotism carried on for 
years upon a portion of the border land separating “two great empires 
of fopposite creeds,” the scene of that struggle and its inhabitants are 
to this day comparatively unknown to the majority of their European 
brethren. In England, especially, less is known of Servia and its 
people than of almost any other portion of the world. To Dr. Bowring 
we owe our knowledge of the popular poetry of the Servians; and 
to Mr. Paton we are equally indebted for nearly all we knew of 
the present state of the country and its people, previously to the 
appearance of Professor Ranke’s ‘ History of Servia.’ This excellent 
work, though professedly treating chiefly of the events preceding 
and accompanying the Servian revolution, is by no means confined 
to that period. Its introductory chapters contain such a compre- 
hensive account of the early history of the Servians as was ne- 
cessary to enable the reader to understand the position of affairs at 
the commencement of their last struggle for independence. This is 
followed by a copious detail of the various stirring events of the war, 
which led to the establishment of the present principality, under the 
government of the son of one the greatest heroes of the revolutionary 
period. This portion of the work presents 

“The interesting spectacle of a brave, hardy, and simple people contending 
(almost unaided) for national independence and religious freedom. Christians 
in faith, and subjected to the cruel persecutions of their infidel oppressors, 
their efforts to throw off the Moslem yoke met with little encouragement from 
Christian nations; except so far as they could be made instrumental in check- 
ing the encroachments or counteracting the policy of other powers.” 

From a very early period to the present day, and amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of war, the Servians have preserved their nationality. ‘This is espe- 
cially evinced by their attachment to their peculiar religious and civil 
institutions, their traditions, superstitions, and poetry. One of the most 
beautiful of these superstitions is that relating to the Wilis, well known 
in this country by the ballet of Giselle, and the opera of the Night 
Dancers, both founded upon it. A belief in the existence of the 
vampire is also common in Servia; although it seems here connected 
with the dread of danger to the living rather than with the idea 
of punishment for evil deeds committed in life. In connexion with 
these and other superstitions, the author observes :— 

“In the simple course of a life closely allied to a state of uncultivated nature, 
nothing more earnestly engages attention than sudden deaths rapidly succced- 
ing one another, and fancy busies itself in accounting for them by ascribing 
them to influences from beyond the grave. 

“ Of the witches (wjeshtizes) the Servians believe that they quit their bodies, 
and, like other spirits, fly about in fire. Urseen, they approach the sleeper 
whom they have destined to death—open, with a magic rod, the left side of 
his breast, and, whilst pronouncing over him an appointed day of death, 


- 
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extract his heart and devour it. The breast is then closed, and the doomed 
one will continue to live oniy till the day appointed by the witch who devoured 
his heart ; but in the meantime the spring of his life is irrecoverably dried up. 
‘The plague, too, is considered by the Servians, as it is also by the Lithu- 
anians and modern Greeks, to be a personal being. Female forms, with white 
veils, are supposed to carry the disease from place to place, and from house to 
house ; and many persons sick of the plague will protest most solemnly that 
they have seen them, to their sorrow,—ay! have even conversed with them! 
These female forms are personifications of the plague. Their appearance, 
however, is not ascribed to their own evil will, to chance, or to any other male- 
volent influence ; it is believed that God himself, when wickedness has become 
too great to be longer permitted, sends them from a distant land,”—p. 72. 


The Servians, indeed, believe that not only life and death, but all 
the daily occurrences of their existence, proceed immediately from the 
Supreme Being and are controlled by him. “ They will rarely com- 
mence any sort of work but in the name of God, and would deem it 
sinful to make a promise without the proviso, ‘if God permit.’” In- 
stead of commemorating the natal day of each member of a family, each 
household has its tutelar saint, whose day they jointly celebrate with 
mirth and festivity. But even in their saintly celebrations, the govern- 
ance of a superior being is distinctly recognised, for, we are told,— 

“The invitation to the festival of the patron saint of the house is usually 
in these words :—‘ Our house, too, is the Lord’s. We invite you to come this 
evening. What the saint has bestowed we will not keep back.’ ” 

The prevailing faith of the Servians is essentially that of the Greek 
church, so modified, however, as to have acquired the character of a 
strictly national institution. For while, among other Sclavonian tribes, 
the saints’ days were distinguished by the names of the calendar, the 
Servians retain the native names of the saints for their festivals. 


Their whole year seems to be replete with religious rites; all indica- 


tive of “the mysterious relation in which man stands to nature; more 
especially in such a primitive mode of life.” Nor is this to be wondered 
at; for, as the author justly observes,— 

“The man who leads a life of labour, and finds himself so much the more 
dependant on an inscrutable and almighty power above, in proportion as he 
knows less of nature, feels the necessity of imagining the protection and aid of 
the higher powers to be ever near him. At the same time, it is quite possible 
that, rising above superstition and error, 2 pure idea of the Supreme Being, 
whom we all revere and worship, may be kept alive and in full force.””—>p. 67. 

Among the Servians, as in most other Christian countries, the festival 
of Christmas is celebrated with peculiar ceremonies and rejoicings. 

“On Christmas eve, after the labours of the day are finished, the father of 
the family goes into the wood, and cuts down a straight oak sapling, which he 
brings into the house with the salutation, ‘Good evening, and happy Christ- 
mas!’ To this all present answer, ‘God grant it to thee, thou happy one, 
rich in honour!’ and cast corn over him. Then the tree, which is called bad- 
rejak, is placed upon the coals. In the morning, which is saluted by the firing 
of pistols, a visitor appears—one being previously chosen for each house. 
From a glove, he throws corn through the door-way, and exclaims, ‘ Christ is 
born!’ Some one in the house, in return, throws corn towards the visitor, and 
answers, ‘In truth, he is born!’ On this, another of the party advances, and 
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whilst, with a poker, he strikes the badrejak, which is still lying on the coals, 
so that the sparks are scattered about, he cries, ‘As many sparks, so many 
oxen, cows, horses, sheep, swine, bee-hives; so much good fortune and happi- 
ness!’ The housewife then envelopes the visitor in a coverlet of the bed, and 
the remains of the badrejak are carried into the orchard. They de not go to 
church, but every one comes to the repast with a lighted wax taper. Holding 
the tapers in their hands, they pray, and kiss one another, repeating the words, 
‘God’s peace! Christ is in truth born! We adore him!’ To indicate a close 
union of every member of the house, the head of the family collects the yet 
burning tapers, and fastening them together, places them in a dish filled with 
the tshesznitza and all sorts of grain, and thus extinguishes them. The 
tshesznitza is an unleavened roll of the usual form, with a piece of money 
kneaded into it, and when it is broken, he who finds the money in his piece 
of bread is expected to have, above all others, a fortunate year. The table 
is not cleared, nor the room swept, during three days; open house is kept 
for every comer until New Year’s Day, the salutation continuing, ‘ Christ is 
born!’ and the reply, ‘ In truth He is born!’ ”—n, 68. 


Among the Servian institutions, the most peculiar is that designated 
“The Brotherhood,” by which “ persons unite with one another, ‘in 
the name of God and St. John,’ for mutual fidelity and aid during their 
whole lives.” The probationary choice of brothers and sisters is made 
in the afternoon of the second Monday after Easter, on the morning 
of which day the turf on graves is renewed. The young people 
assemble in the afternoon, and twist green garlands :-— 


* Youths, each one with another, and maidens also, in the same manner, 
then enter into this alliance, whilst kissing through their garlands, which are 
afterwards exchanged. This first bond, however—they being quite young— 
lasts only till the succeeding year: it is not yet ‘ brotherhood and sisterhood’ 
for ever; only an initiatory preparation. On the following Easter Monday, 
by which time they have become better acquainted, they either confirm their 
original choice, or make a new election.”—p. 57. 

Another curious custom is that prevailing in some districts, where, 
“when one of two brothers dies, whose birthdays chance to fall in the 
same month, the survivor is fastened to the dead body, until he adopts in 
his deceased brother’s stead some stranger youth, by whom he is released.” 

Almost every country has its peculiar marriage customs. The fol- 
lowing are described as those of the Servians :—~ 

“The fathers of two houses meet and settle the matter together, ex- 
changing presents, which sometimes amount to a considerable value. Thus, 
by a sort of purchase, is so useful a member of a household as a grown up 
maiden surrendered by one to another. Her brother delivers the bride to the 
solemn procession which comes to conduct her to her new abode; and there 
she is received by the sister, or sister-in-law, of the bridegroom. She dresses 
a child, touches with a distaff the walls which are so often to see her occupied 
with this implement, and carries bread, wine, and water, up to the table, which 
it will become her daily duty to prepare. With these symbolical ceremonies 
she enters into the new community. Her mouth is sealed by a piece of sugar, 
to denote that she should utter little, and only what is good. As yet she is only 
astranger; and for a whole year she is termed the ‘betrothed.’ By an assump- 
tion of continued bashfulness, prescribed by custom, she keeps apart, even 
from her husband. In the presence of others she scarcely converses with 
him, much less would a playful phrase be permitted from her lips. It is 
only when years have passed, and she has become the mother of grown-up 
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children, that she in reality finds” herself on an equality with other members futu 
of the family into which she has entered.”’—p. 58. reac 

Each household forms of itself a separate community, all the mem- om 
bers of which “ work and eat together, and in the winter evenings Coo 
assemble around the fire,” where, while the women are engaged with Bay 
their spinning, a song is struck up by whoever happens to know it lati 
best. ‘The fire is made on the hearth of a central house, around which the 
are constructed separate chambers. Additions to the paternal man- the 
sion are made as the family increases, the different members remaining Wa 
together until they have become so numerous that a separation is de- and 


























sirable. The author states, that “it is not unusual for one house to off 
form an entire street.” Eu 
wt 
*‘ These family households, supplying all their own wants, and shut up each rs 
within itself—a state of things which was continued under the Turks, because - 
the taxes were chiefly levied upon the households—formed the basis of Servian tor 
nationality. Individual interest was thus merged, as it were, in that of the the 
family.”—p. 56. ab) 
Such are the people who, almost unaided, have at length so far we 
wrought out their own liberation from Moslem rule, to which for ” 
nearly four centuries they had been more or less subjected, as to have i 
secured the privilege of being governed by a native prince, elected by lir 
themselves from a distinguished family. Their present position, never- ™ 
theless, is somewhat anomalous ; for, although “an internal adminis- 
tration, and a stable, special, and privileged national statute” have ag 
been granted to the Servians by the Porte, these privileges have been 
accorded only “on condition that the Servians punctually discharge fo 
for the future the duties of fidelity and obedience, and pay exactly at f 
the appointed periods to the Sublime Porte the tax, whereof the exaction 7 
has been fixed and determined upon.” The fortresses are moreover in ) 
the possession of the Turks, who are the actual lords of the soil, and tl 
from their known opposition to progress, would probably be once more 0 
glad of an opportunity to interpret the last treaty to their own advan- ¥ 
tage, as they have often before done, should the watchful care of other ' 
powers be by any means withdrawn from the heroic Servians. I 
We cannot conclude without mentioning the admirable manner in 
which this important work is translated. 








4. CooKsLAND IN NoRTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA; the future Cotton- 
field of Great Tiritain: its Characteristics, and Capabilities for 
European Colonization. With a Disquisition on the Origin, Man- 
ners, and Customs of the Aborigines. By John Dunmore Lang, 
D.D., A.M. London: Longman and Co. 1847. 

PHILLIPSLAND; OR THE COUNTRY. HITHERTO DESIGNATED Port 

PHituip: its present Condition and Prospects, as a highly eligible 

Field for Emigration. By John Dunmore Lang, D.D., A.M. 

London: Longman and Co. 1847. 










Tw these volumes Dr. Lang has furnished a vast amount of valuable 
information relative to two portions of the great southern continent, 
which are doubtless destined to play a most important part in the 
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future history of the world. For the information of such of our 
readers as may not have seen the books, we may briefly state that in 
commemoration of its discoverer, Dr. Lang proposes the name of 
Cooksland as the distinctive appellation of the Northern or Moreton 
Bay division of New South Wales, extending from the 30th parallel of 
latitude to the Tropic of Capricorn ; and Phillipsland he proposes as 
the future designation of the present Southern or Port Phillip District, 
the third, or middle district still retaining the name of New South 
Wales proper. Cooksland is looked upon by the author as a new 
and most inviting field for emigrant enterprise, more especially as 
offering singular advantages for the cultivation of sugar and cotton by 
European free labour. From his own observations, and from the 
testimony of residents, as well as carefully prepared meteorological 
documents, Dr. Lang is able to show “that the temperature at More- 
ton Bay, even in the heat of summer, is comparatively moderate—that 
the rains are regular and abundant, and that the climate is remark- 
ably equable, and by no means unfavourable to a European constitu- 
tion.” Another great recommendation is that this district is well 
watered, being intersected in all directions by crystal streams, fre- 
quently of great width, while Moreton Bay itself, in the centre of the 
line of sea-board, offers peculiar facilities for the formation of a first- 
rate port. 

As examples of the fitness of the climate for horticultural and 
agricultural operations, Dr. Lang says :— 

“At Captain Griffin’s station on the North Pine River, in latitude 27°, I 
found that the wheat crop, of which, however, I neglected to ascertain the 
return per acre, had been reaped by the lst of November, corresponding to 
the lst of May in England; the stubble-ground having been partly planted 
with maize at the period of my visit, and partly under the plough for more. 
Mr. Griffin, jun., was also preparing to plant English potatoes on a portion of 
the stubble-land, to be ready by the beginning of winter. In the garden I 
observed bananas, pine-apples, and orange-trees, growing luxuriantly along 
with the common English potato, the sweet potato, cabbages, Cape goose- 
berries, strawberries, melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, and French beans.”— 
p. 143. 

Again, in the garden of Dr. Ballow, the colonial surgeon at Bris- 
bane, the author says :— 

“TI observed the pomegranate, the orange-tree, the cotton-tree (Sea Island), 
the vine, the peach, the pear, the sugar-cane, the bamboo, the mulberry-tree, 
the castor-oil tree, the banana (two varieties), the pine-apple, the fruiting 
passion-flower, chrysanthemums, larkspurs, roses, strawberries, cabbages, 
onions, potatoes, carrots, peas, and beans, &c., &c., all growing luxuriantly in 
the open air, and all apparently quite at home.”—p. 146. 

It was in this garden that the author saw the cotton-plant for the 
first time in this country, in December 1845. The plants were to all 
appearance as healthy and vigorous as those he had previously seen 
cultivated for exportation at Rio de Janeiro. At Brisbane, 

“The cotton had evidently been ready for pulling several weeks before the: 
period I have mentioned; for the plants having been grown merely from 
curiosity, and with very little attention to their fate, the pods had been left to 
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wither on the bushes and fall to the ground. It was evident, therefore, that 
the cotton-harvest at Moreton Bay would be early in November—a cireum- 
stance of the utmost importance to the future welfare and advancement of the 
district ; for as the periodical rains of that part of the colonial territory, which 
would otherwise greatly damage or destroy the cotton-crop, occur in Devem- 
ber and January, that crop, if cultivated extensively, would in all likelihood 
be harvested before the recurrence of the annual rains. In short, it was im- 
possible for any person to see the cotton-tree so strong and healthy as it 
appeared in the instance I have mentioned—its branches covered with pods, 
and these filled with cotton of snowy whiteness and apparently superior 
quality—and to doubt for one moment the adaptation of the soil and climate to 
the growth of that important article of produce. Indeed, if it grows in Egypt 
and in South Carolina and Georgia, why, it might be asked, @ priori, should 
it not grow in a soil and climate at least equal to that of cither of these 
countries in the corresponding latitudes of the Southern Hemisphere? For 
my own part, I have not the shadow of a doubt as to the perfect adaptation of 
the soil and climate of Cooksland for the growth of cotton, and I confess my 
principal and original object in the publication of this work was to demonstrate 
to the Christian and philanthropic portion of the British public the practica- 
bility of raising, to any conceivable extent, a commodity of such transcendant 
importance to the commerce and manufactures of Britain, by means of Euro- 
pean free labour in our own Colonies.”’—p. 162. 


A sample of cotton grown from American seed in a garden at 
Mount Flinders, on the Brisbane river, was submitted for inspection 
to the Messrs. Wright, of Glasgow, who gave it as their opinion that 
it is a very valuable kind, which would readily have sold in April 
last at from 11d. to ls. per lb., adding, “it is clean in colour, fine 
stapled, but rather weak, which by care taken in cultivation might 
be much improved.” 


“It appears, therefore,” continues Dr. Lang, “that cotton of a most valu- 
able description, equal to much of the Sea Island from Georgia, in the United 
States, can be grown with perfect facility in the territory of Cooksland in 
Australia. It is unnecessary to inform the reader how peculiarly interesting 
and important such a circumstance must necessarily be at the present moment, 
not only from the brilliant prospects which it holds forth for the future colony 
of Cooksland, in ensuring remunerative employment to any conceivable extent 
for myriads of an industrious free emigrant population to inhabit the beauti- 
ful country I have been describing, but from its evident bearings on the 
question of an adequate supply of raw material for the manufactures of Britain, 
and on the still higher question of the rights and interests of humanity. It is 
well known that there has been a feverish feeling generally prevalent for some 
time past in the cotton trade, from an apprehension of an insufficient supply 
of the raw material for the rapidly extending manufactures both of this coun- 
try and of the continent of Europe. 

ok * * * cod 1 * ok * * * 

* There can be no doubt, therefore, as to the boundless field which is opened 
up for the remunerative employment ofan industrious free-emigrant popula- 
tion in the territory of Cooksland, in supplying the raw material for the future 
manufacturing industry not only of Great Britain but of the continent of 
Europe. For, taking it for granted for the present, that the climate of 
Cooksland is one in which the European labourer can stand field-labour of 
any kind with perfect impunity, there is land enough, of the first quality, for 
the cultivation of cotton in that territory, to afford immediate and permanent 
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employment of the most remunerative character to at least a million of indus- 
trious Europeans in the growth of this important article of raw produce for 
the manufactures of Great Britain and the European continent. In the par- 
ticular locality in which the specimen, reported on by Messrs. Wright of 
Glasgow, grew, there are not fewer than forty thousand acres of land, of the 
first quality for cultivation, and within twenty miles of water carriage. But 
along the banks of the Brisbane and Bremer rivers, on the Logan and the 
Pine rivers, and on the various islands in Moreton Bay, as well as along the 
whole navigable course of the Clarence, the Richmond, and the Tweed rivers, 
there are millions of acres of land, of the first quality, for cultivation of any 
kind, and quite close to water carriage.”—p. 165. 

Cannibalism seems to be pretty generally practised by the Abori- 
gines, not so much, apparently, as a matter of taste, as from a sense of 
duty towards the deceased; whose body is partially roasted, then 
deprived of its skin, which is dried and carefully preserved by the 
relatives, as are the bones when they have been picked clean. This 
is corroborated by the testimony of a runaway convict, named Davies, 
who in his own person presented an example of the native belief in 
metempsychosis. For this man, who, as the author says, was “by no 
means good-looking as a white man,” was looked upon by one of the 
tribes as the re-appearance of one of their number who had died some 
time previously. 

“The name of the native whom he was supposed to represent had been 
Darumboy, and this was thenceforth his native name. The recognition of the 
supposed relationship was attended, in the first instance, with lamentations, 
mingled with rejoicing; and Davies was immediately adopted by the parents 
of Darumboy, who were still alive, and regularly supplied with fish in abun- 
dance, and any other description of provisions they Raepened to possess.” — 
p. 419. 

Davies narrowly escaped being killed by his adopted father, whose 
wife had a favorite dog which Davies accidentally killed. Irritated 
by the loss of her dog, she instigated the old man to murder his new- 
found relative, which he no doubt would have done, had not the un- 
dutiful youth, “turned to,” and given his father a good thrashing. 

As a proof of the superiority of the Papuan race to the natives of 
other portions of the southern hemisphere, the author mentions the 
distinctive and appropriate names given by the Australian aborigines 
to remarkable localities and other objects; and particularly instances 
their name for a book, which by the Polynesians is called Buca, a 
word evidently derived from our own. But the black native of 
Moreton Bay invented a name of his own, ingeniously descriptive of 
its resemblance to a natural object with which he was previously 
familiar. Supposing the first books with which he had become 
acquainted to have been some of our modern tasty cloth-bound 
volumes; the native 


“Observed, accordingly, that the European implement or book has two 
covers or shells of a bluish colour, finely streaked and marked; that it opens 
and shuts, and that it has a hinge at the back; and, in virtue of these charac- 
teristics, he assigns it its proper place at once in his system, and names it 
Mooyoom, a muscle! Nay, from this root he forms a derivative or compound 
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to designate general literature, or everything that is done with the book, 
whether in the shape of reading, writing, or arithmetic ; for all this he desig- 
nates mooyoom-yacca, or muscle-work.”—p. 445. 

In his chapter on “the squatting system,” Dr. Lang treats at some 
length on the apparently too-well founded reports of the abominable 
murders of natives at some of the stations by means of arsenic mixed 
with flour or meal. The reports seem too well supported by impar- 
tial testimony to be entirely without foundation; and certainly 
demand a more searching official investigation than they appear to 
have yet received. 

We have devoted most of our space to the volume on Cooksland 
from the comparative novelty of its contents ; though that on Phillips- 
land is equally important. Both are highly interesting, and the in- 
formation they afford upon matters connected with two of our least 
known colonial possessions, is highly valuable. In each the author 
gives some pleasant reminiscences of visits to squatters’ stations, 
especially to Captain Griffin’s, at Moreton Bay, and those of the 
Misses Drysdale and Newcombe, two maiden ladies, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geelong. Sguatting, as it is termed, consists in taking 
possession of a large tract of the waste unoccupied country, with the 
squatter’s flocks and herds, getting a license from the local govern- 
ment, for which a sum of £10 a year is paid. At the Captain’s station 
“there were whole colonies of turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls (of the 
large Malay breed), rabbits and pigs—all foraging for themselves, 
and all apparently happy under the protection of man, from the 
inroads of the native dogs and cats of the neighbouring glen of the 
North Pine river.” The author says :— 

“Twas amused at seeing a turkey-cock marching up from the ploughed 
land, where he had been foraging for insects and worms, with a family of six- 
teen young turkeys behind him; and on referring to Captain Griffin for an 
explanation of the phenomenon, he observed, salen ‘we allow of no idlers 
here. Mrs. G. set the hen turkey on a fresh set of eggs before she went to 
Sydney, and the cock is keeping her watch on deck for her, as she is doing 
duty below.’ ”’—p. 119. 

Miss Drysdale, one of the lady settlers, is the sister “of the late 
Sir William Drysdale, treasurer of the City of Edinburgh.” She 
emigrated to Phillipsland in the hope of enjoying better health than 
in Scotland, as well as of being able to assist such of her fellow- 
settlers as might stand in need of assistance ; and the author informs 
us she has never had reason to regret this step; and adds that 

** Upon the whole, there was something of a domestic character about Miss 
D.’s establishment generally, which is but rarely seen at the squatting stations 
of the interior ; and I could not help thinking that the very horses and cattle 
seemed to consider themselves more at home there than elsewhere. Their 
tameness was anything but ‘ shocking to me.’ ”’—p. 114. 


Here we must take leave of these interesting volumes, feeling 
assured that they must soon become generally known and appreciated. 
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5, TANCRED, OR THE New Crusave. By B. Disraeli, M.P. In 3 
vols. Colburn. 


Mr. Disrakxt has attained a position which enables him to play with 
his literary reputation. Tancred is a third-rate novel, which would 
never have been tolerated by the public, but for the prestige of 
former success, and the notoriety of the author as a party politician— 
equal to a standing advertisement for all his productions ; of which 
this is the tamest. It is long since we have met with a work of 
fiction containing less readable interest, or less originality of thought, 
than Tancred. Mr. Disraeli is a clever artist, with a limited stock in 
trade. He began by startling the world with a few bold conceptions, 
but he exhausted his store at once, and he trusts now to the same 
materials for the same effects. We look in vain for new ideas, or 
defined principles of any kind susceptible of practical application. 
The crude notions of ‘ Coningsby,’ presented in a dress which had a 
promise of meaning, are, in ‘'Tancred,’ developed into lunacy. The 
hero of the story, impressed with a belief that it is only in the Holy 
land God speaks to man, travels as a pilgrim to Palestine to pray for 
religious and political inspiration. On Mount Sinai he sees a vision, 
by which he is instructed “to announce the sublime and solacing 
doctrine of theocratic equality.” What “theocratic equality” is, the 
author does not explain; but we gather from the novel that it has 
nothing io do with equality of wealth, for Tancred is one of the 
richest of English nobles, and nothing with equality of physical and 
mental powers, for the superiority of the Hebrew race to every other, 
and the exclusiveness of their high and peculiar privileges, is insisted 
upon in every page. “Theocratic equality” is something connected 
with dreams of conquest, the foundation of an Eastern Empire, a great 
admiration for the gods of the Greeks, and a devotion to beautiful 
women. Tancred, of course, falls in love with a Jewess, a kind of 
Syrian Minerva; but her claims to worship are feebly supported. 
Evais a very common-place divinity ; more than worthy, however, of 
such adoration as she receives; for the heart of Tancred, who throws 
himself at her feet at the close of the third volume, without well 
knowing his own mind, is too closely allied with a soft head to render 
his idolatry a very high compliment to female charms. Disraeli, as 
the apologist of Judaism, has been more successful in former novels 
than in the present work, which yet contains some powerful illustra- 
tions of his favourite arguments. The following is a happy explana- 
tion of a national custom; and which gives us Houndsditch on its 
sunny side ;—that poetry of life which is not wanting even to the 
humble and monotonous existence of the old-clothes vendor. 


“The vineyards of Israel have ceased to exist, but the eternal law enjoins 
the children of Israel still to celebrate the vintage. A race that persist in 
celebrating their vintage, although they have no fruit to gather, will regain 
their vineyards. What sublime inexorability in the law! But what indomi- 
table spirit in the people! ; 

“It is easy for the Raion Sephardim, the Hebrews who have never quitted 
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the sunny 5 that are laved by the Midland Ocean—it is easy for them, 
though they have lost their heritage, to sympathise, in their beautiful Asian 
cities or in their Moorish aud Arabian gardens, with the graceful rites that are 
at least an homage to a benignant nature. But picture to yourself the child 
of Israel, in the dingy suburb or the squalid quarter of some bleak northern 
town, where there is never a sun that can at any rate ripen grapes. Yet he 
must celebrate the vintage of purple Palestine! The law has told him, though 
a denizen in an icy clime, that he must dwell for seven days in a bower, and 
that he must build it of the boughs of thick trees; and the Rabbins have told 
him that these thick trees are the palm, the myrtle, and the weeping willow. 
Even Sarmatia may furnish a weeping willow. The law has told him that he 
must pluck the fruit of goodly trees, and the Rabbins have explained that 
goodly fruit on this occasion is confined to the citron. Perhaps, in his despair, 
he is obliged to fly for the candied delicacies of the grocer. His mercantile 
connexions will enable him, often at considerable cost, to procure some palm 
leaves from Canaan, which he may wave in his synagogue while he exclaims, 
as the crowd did when the Divine Descendant of David entered Jerusalem. 
‘ Hosannah in the highest ! ’ 

“There is something profoundly interesting in this devoted observance of 
oriental customs in the heart of our Saxon and Sclavonian cities: in these 
descendants of the Bedoueens, who conquered Canaan more than three thou- 
sand years ago, still celebrating that success which secured their forefathers 
for the first time grapes and wine. 

“* Conceive a being born and bred in the Judenstrasse of Hamburg or Frank- 
fort, or rather in the purlieus of our Houndsditch or Minories, born to heredi- 
tary insult, without any education, apparently without a circumstance that can 
develope the slightest taste or cherish the least sentiment for the beautiful, 
living amid fogs and filth, never treated with kindness, seldom with justice, 
occupied with the meanest, if not the vilest toil, bargaining for frppery, 
speculating in usury, existing for ever under the concurrent influence of de- 
grading causes which would have worn out long ago any race that was not of 
the unmixed blood of Caucasus, and did not adhere to the laws of Moses. Con- 
ceive such a being, an object to you of your prejudice, dislike, disgust, perhaps 
hatred. The season arrives, and the mind and heart of that being are filled 
with images and passions, that have been ranked in all ages among the most 
beautiful and the most genial of human experience ; filled with a subject the 
most vivid, the most graceful, the most joyous, and the most exuberant—a sub- 
ject which has inspired poets and which has made gods—the harvest of the 
grape in the native regions of the vine. 

“ He rises in the morning, goes early to some Whitechapel market, pur- 
chases some willow boughs, for which he has previously given a commission, 
and which are brought probably from one of the neighbouring rivers of Essex, 
hastens home, cleans out the yard of his miserable tenement, builds his bower, 
decks it, even profusely, with the finest flowers and fruits that he can procure, 
the myrtle and the citron never forgotten, and hangs its roof with variegated 
lamps. After the service of his synagogue, he sups late with his wife and his 
children in the open air, as if he were in the pleasant villages of Galilee, 
beneath its sweet and starry sky.” 


It may be noticed, as one of: the “ curiosities of literature,” that 
a popular, and somewhat of a political-historical writer like Mr. 
Disraeli, should be unacquainted with the fact, or should have com- 
pletely forgotten it,—that England was at one time the seat of the 
religion of Rome and Athens; a fact which one of his characters, 
Astarte, the Queen of the Ansarey, is made'to deny :— 
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“ The Prince of England has assured me, that nothing was more unfounded 
or, indeed, impossible ; that this faith, ancient and beautiful, never prevailed 
in the land of his fathers; and, that the reason why he was acquainted with 
the god-like poem is, that, in his country, it is the custom—custom to me 
most singular, and, indeed, incomprehensible—to educate the youth by teach- 
ing them the ancient poems of the Greeks.” 

In a former number of this review, we have gone through the 
evidence which shows that the religion of Greece and Rome prevailed 
in England for at least two hundred years. The first St. Paul’s was 
a temple of Diana; and a temple of Apollo stood on the site of the 
present Westminster Abbey.* 


6. Norman’s BrwwGr, or THE Mopern Muwas. By the author of 
‘Emilie Wyndham,’ ‘The Two Old Men’s Tales,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley. 

A MoRAL lesson upon the text of “'Take heed and beware of covetous- 

ness ;”—the subject of ‘ Dombey and Son,’ skilfully handled ; although 

we miss in ‘ Norman’s Bridge’ that inexhaustible vein of originality 
and humour, which distinguishes the writings of Dickens. 

Michael Grant, the hero, is a Scotchman, devoted to the pursuit of 
wealth ; an object which he finally attains, not by dishonest means, 
but by plodding industry, miserly economy, clever bargaining, and by 
steeling his heart against all the claims of private friendship, grati- 
tude, and family affection that might interfere with the worship of 
Mammon. 

It is scarcely characteristic of such a man that his first step in life 
should be an early marriage. When he leaves Scotland as a youth 
to accept a situation as junior clerk in an ironmonger’s warehouse, 
only conditionally promised, he takes a wife with him, and we 
presently see him devoured with care at the prospect of the expenses 
of a rising family. We doubt whether one in twenty of the enter- 
prising money-making Scotchmen who seek their fortune in this 
country, commit a similar mistake. They usually defer marriage till 
ultimate success has been ensured; but, with this exception, the sketch 
of a modern man of business, soul-absorbed in calculations, is well and 
faithfully drawn. : 

The dénouement is unsatisfactory. It has of late been the fashion 
among novelists to avoid what is called “poetical justice,” and to 
disappoint the reader with a catastrophe made as unhappy as pos- 
sible, to harmonize with what is assumed to be the natural order 
of events. The Earl of Strathnaer, painted as the beau idéal of 
generous impulse, engages in an enterprise beyond his means, to rescue 
a decaying neighbourhood from pauperism ; fails, and dies of a 
broken heart. Joan, who inherits all the firmness and energy of 
Michael Grant, without his faults, is slighted and rejected by the man 





* See the article, ‘ Old and New London,’ in the ‘ Westminster Review’ 
for June, 1845, p. 306. R2 
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she loves, and that too, after the reader had been incautiously led to 
suppose both parties were equally smitten, and waited but a favour- 
able moment to confess their mutual passion. Michael himself, whose 
example we are to shun, is the only one of the dramatis persone who 
succeeds in all he undertakes. It is true he makes worthy people 
miserable, loses children that he never loved, is once thrown into the 
river by a mob, but, on the whole, he pursues through life a triumphant 
career, becomes a millionaire, the associate of the aristocracy, and is 
apparently able to congratulate himself upon his exemption from those 
weaknesses of the heart, which, in the case of others, have only paved 
the way to misfortune. The moral of the story, therefore, is, that the 
affections produce bitter fruit ;—that a man who can do without them 
may be as happy as his neighbours, with this advantage in his favour, 
that he has the better chance of getting on in the world. This was 
not the inference the author intended should be drawn ; and want of 
pains-taking is the cause. ‘Norman’s Bridge’ has been too hastily 
constructed. The materials are slight, and the incidents too few 
for three volumes. Whole chapters have been diluted with trivial 
common-places, only to make up the required number of pages, 
where, with a little more study, the author might have shown the 
effects of a morbid passion for wealth as a self-consuming cancer, and 
have favourably contrasted it with that contented mind, which, wise 
men tell us, is a continual feast. Moreover, the fact should have been 
brought out, that great enterprizes, undertaken from patriotic motives, 
do not invariably fail. The Dutch could have instructed the author how 
to construct an embankment, although that of the estuary at Norman’s 
Bridge was washed away by the sea. ‘The defects of the work are, 
however, after all, the faults of a writer of undoubted genius. Next 
to Dickens and Bulwer, in scenes of pathos, we place the author of 
‘Two Old Men’s Tales;’ and nothing that has yet proceeded from the 
same pen is devoid of interest,—often powerful and well sustained. 


7. Species Fiticum; being Descriptions of the known Ferns, par- 
ticularly of such as exist in the Author’s Herbarium, or are with 
sufficient accuracy described in works to which he has had access; 
accompanied with numerous Figures. By Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., &c., &c., Director of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens of Kew. Vol. I. London: Wm. Pamplin, 45, Frith 
Street, Soho Square. 1846. 


THOUGH, perhaps, in some respects not fully realizing the expecta- 
tions of botanists, yet is this work a welcome addition to the botanical 
library, seeing that it goes far to supply an important desideratum, 
no complete work on the species of ferns having previously been pub- 
lished. The task undertaken by Sir William is one of acknowledged 
difficulty, which hardly any other British botanist would have felt in- 
clined to encounter. To give a concise description of every species 
of fern known to botanists, even in the restricted sense intimated in 
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the preface, with references to published descriptions and figures, is of 
itself an undertaking of no trifling kind; and this is rendered more 
onerous when accompanied by the necessary attention to grouping, 
without which a work on species would manifestly be imperfect. 
Species are generally looked upon as the only groups whose limits 
can be said to be at all well defined by nature ; but even species are 
liable to so many modifications in appearance and habit, arising from 
the various conditions under which they may happen to be placed ; 
and are, moreover, in numerous instances so intimately connected by 
intermediate forms ; that in practice it is frequently found almost im- 
possible to determine where the line of separation should be drawn. 
Hence it follows that the opinions of no two original observers, as to 
the limits of the higher groups, will be likely to coincide ; and hence 
the confusion with regard to genera which is daily increasing, and has 
even now reached such an extent that Botany is fast becoming a 
mass of confusion, which ere long none but a second Linnzus will be 
able to clear away. In reference to this difficulty of defining specific 
and other groups, Sir William observes,— 


“ Nothing, he feels, could justify the conclusions at which he has arrived 
respecting the union of many genera and species, but the power of examining 
the almost countless specimens, preserved either in his own peculiarly rich 
herbarium, or in the many others, as well public as private, to which he has 
been allowed access. The opportunities thus afforded of comparing the same 
species in its varied forms, and from different, indeed, often from widely 
severed localities, have proved of the utmost utility. They have enabled him 
to arrive at results to which no other means of investigation could have led. 
These results, he is aware, are but too likely to startle other students of the 
same tribe of plants; and, indeed, he is not ignorant that the so frequent 
junction of supposed distinct species, in the following pages, has already called 
forth expressions of surprise from the pens of able botanists. He needs, 
however, scarcely state, that such an amalgamation of supposed genera and 
species has never been made without the most careful investigation; and he 
must be allowed to add, that the further this investigation has proceeded the 
more is he convinced that the system of curtailment ought to be, and will be, 
carried to a still greater length. There is, perhaps, no family of plants where 
more false species have been made than among the ferns. This is owing to 
three causes. 1. The difficulty of accurately defining in words the highly 
varied forms of these beautiful plants. 2. The often imperfect or mcomplete 
specimens collected, especially of the larger kinds. And, 3. A too generally 
received opinion that the same fern is not likely to grow in two very remote 
portions of the globe. In illustration of the last of these remarks, a more 
striking instance can hardly be adduced than the universally known Osmunda 
regalis of Linnzeus, which, retaining its own name as an European species, 
has been described as O. spectabilis, in North America, O. speciosa, in Nepal, 
and O. Leschenaultii, in the Neilgherries.”—p. 8. 

In the present volume are described about six hundred species (be- 
sides varieties), belonging to twenty-five genera of this beautiful 
family ; and the seventy plates contain figures of nearly two hundred 
species and varieties, for the most part hitherto unfigured. The figures 
are neatly executed in outline, and display numerous elegant forms be- 
longing to the beautiful genera Dicksonia, Hymenophyllum, Tricho- 
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9.— LETTERS FROM GRAEFENBERG, IN THE YEARS 1843, 1844, 
1845, anp 1846. With the Report, and Extracts from the Cor- 
respondence, of the Enniscorthy Hydropathic Society. By Jolin 
Gibbs. London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
1847. 

HypropatTuy AND Hom£0PATHY IMPARTIALLY APPRECIATED, with an 
Appendix of Notes illustrative of the Influence of the Mind on the 
Body. By Edwin Lee, Esq., &e. The Third Editions combined. 
London: J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. Brighton: Folthorp, 
1847. 


Or the making of books for and against Hydropathy, there would 
truly seem to be no end ; whence we may infer that there is also “no 
end” of readers of such books. Mr. Lee, we believe to have been 
the first professional man by whom the “cold-water cure” was treated 
on in this country; his notice, now appearing in a third edition, 
was originally appended to his work on the ‘Baths of Germany;’ 
and the candour and moderation displayed in the book amply justified 
the encomiums passed upon it by the press generally. Mr. Gibbs's 
‘Letters from Graefenberg,’ extending over a period of four years, 
may be received as the testimony of a participator in the doings at 
that celebrated establishment, an enthusiastic one certainly, but we 
doubt not a trustworthy one, corroborated as his evidence is in its 
general bearings by the united testimony of numerous parties, who, 
from their standing, must be considered as above suspicion. The 
author had peculiar advantages, whilst residing at Graefenberg 
during two years and eight months, for forming a correct judgment 
of the effects of Priessnitz’ system, as carried out by the discoverer ; 
he accordingly corrects many erroneous assertions which have pro- 
mulgated respecting the various applications of the cure at the original 
establishments. Among other important matters he particularly 
exonerates Priessnitz from a charge relating to his dietary system 
Attention to diet, both as respects quality and quantity, must obviou-! 
be regarded as of the utmost importance in any course of treatment 
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table; that I have seen pork and sausages only about six or seven times ; and 
that I have seen sauer kraut only once for many weeks. Beef is the usual 
meat, varied occasionally with mutton, veal, chickens, ducks, geese, and, in 
the season, with hares, venison, and partridges. Trout and carp are also some- 
times given. There is always a second course, of pudding or pastry of some 
kind, generally of rice, or, 1 believe, coarsely pcan eae 3; or apple, or other 
fruit puddings. Baked pears and stewed prunes are also common dishes. No 
soup Is given now. Priessnitz has always been opposed to its use ; but a large 
portion of the guests murmured, and he was obliged to give it. It is now 
given up, as it were, by consent. It must be confessed that this fare is not 
calculated to give a false appetite to a pampered English stomach. There is 
no boiled or roast joint, nicely done to a turn, flanked with fat, and swimming 
in gravy ; no highly-spiced pies, and no rich gravies; but the food, though 
plain, is, I believe, wholesome.””—Letters, p. 119. 

One would think the above dietary table sufficiently copious to 
satisfy any reasonable being in good health, much more patients in 
pursuit of that blessing. Other misapprehensions and misrepresenta- 
tions in reference to Priessnitz’s practice are given throughout the 
volume, which appears worthy of being consulted by all who wish to 
become acquainted with remedial measures from which considerable 
benefit has undoubtedly been derived by many who have been sub- 
jected to them. ‘ 


10. Syivan’s Pictortat Hanp-Book To tre CrypE AND ITs WATER- 
InG-PLaces. With Maps, and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, from 
Original Sketches. By Thomas and Edward Gilks. London: 
John Johnstone, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: J. Johnstone. 
Glasgow: D. Bryce. Dublin: M‘Glashan. 1847. - 


From the introduction to this, the most recent of the pretty hand- 
hooks produced by the spirited proprietors, we extract the following 
passage upon the— 


“ASSOCIATIONS OF THE CLYDE. 


“ Rivers in all countries may be said to he the streams of poetry. Some 
have about them a classic halo, as the Cam and the Isis, from their contiguity 
to those two ancient seats of learning, Cambridge and Oxford : others have an 
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Bothwell Brig, where resting, what mind reverts not to the sturdy Covenan- 
ters, and their defeat in attempting to cross the river in that fatal fight—or 
whether we contemplate the river from the Broomielaw, where such different 
thoughts crowd upon the mind, as it takes in that forest of shipping, the 
gigantic steamers from all parts of the world, up to the a itself— 
the bustle of the quays, with that host too of pleasure-boats, bound for all the 
watering-places—the hundreds crowding and jostling one another on their 
decks—and those lumbering steam-tugs dragging at each remove a length- 
ening chain of unwieldly sailing craft—we may surely say, that this river 
ministers both to the enjoyment and to the commercial importance of its 
people. One cannot help remembering, that it was on this river that one of 
the first steam vessels was launched, the “ Little Comet,”’ of Henry Bell, who 
has a monument erected to his memory on its banks; that in modern times, 
too, Glasgow and Greenock stand out prominently as builders of ships, not 
only for their own commerce, but even for English and colonial ports; and 
that the transatlantic “‘ Acadia ” and “ British Queen,” the “ Britannia ” and 
“Caledonia,” bringing Halifax and the States within ten days of England, 
owe to the foundries of Glasgow the engine-power which has been their boast 
and their reputation.” —p. 3, 


Starting from Glasgow, the tourist, with the hand-book in his hand, 
is supposed to proceed down the Clyde to Ardrossan, visiting every 
object of interest on the route, the trip being enlivened by references 
to the numerous objects of interest, romantic, poetical, and historical, 
which present themselves by the way. In addition to the direct route, 
numerous excursions to celebrated localities are pointed out, the whole 


being illustrated by neat little woodcuts, and several excellent maps 
add to the utility of the book as a guide to the tourist. Altogether, 
the ‘ Hand-Book to the Clyde’ is one of the prettiest and most useful 
tour-books we have ever seen. 


11. Tue Fatt or Nivneven, A Poem. By Edwin Atherstone. In two 

Volumes. London: William Pickering. 1847. 

Tue ‘Last Days of Herculaneum,’ ‘A Midsummer Day’s Dream,’ 
and other works of high merit, have already made known Mr. Ather- 
stone’s abilities as a poet; and the present poem, which abounds in 
passages of great power and beauty, will in no wise lower his fame. 
Few modern writers are so entirely au fait in describing the strife of 
arms and the opposing currents of the heady fight; we accordingly 
find the various events of the war, from the revolt of the Median party 
to the final destruction of the mighty empire, depicted in language 
always vigorous, and generally highly poetical. We doubt, neverthe- 
less, whether an epic in thirty books, however grand the subject, and 
how poetical soever the treatment, is likely to attract any considerable 
number of the modern race of readers, among whom it is more than 
probable that the “few” would constitute the only “fit audience” 
found by even a Homer or a Milton, were their immortal labours now 
first given to the world. 

As isolated passages, even did our limits allow us to give them, would 
afford but an inadequate idea of this work, we must refrain from making 
a selection, and refer such readers to the poem itself as have the courage 
to attack it. 


-——— 
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12. THouGHTS ON THE DEGRADATION OF SCIENCE IN ENGLAND. By 
F. R. S. London: J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond Street. 1847. 


Tne author does not reiterate the old complaint of the decline of 
science in England, but he adduces numerous arguments in proof’ of 
its degradation, through the neglect and discouragement of its votaries 
by the government. It is ‘indeed an anomaly, that in a country like 
England, which owes so much to the triumphs of science, scientific 
men, as such, should meet with so little attention from “the powers 
that be.” True it is, that a fortunate few, who may perhaps enjoy the 
advantage of an acquaintance with some influential member of the 
government, or of the aristocracy, or from some other adventitious 
circumstance, do occasionally receive a pension for services rendered 
to art, science, or literature; or they may possibly obtain an appoint- 
ment to some office where their claims to future advancement will not 
clash with those of the class by whom such rewards are, for the most 
part, appropriated. But such cases form the exception to the rule ; 
and there is many an ardent cultivator of science who would consider 
himself a lucky man indeed, if he could render his favourite pursuit 
the means of adding a few pounds per annum to the emoluments 
derived from what are considered the more legitimate means of getting 
aliving. But this is no such easy matter. Business and scientific 
pursuits are considered incompatible ; and the reproach levelled at the 
government in the following extract, may, with equal justice, be also 
applied to the mercantile portion of the community. 

“ Among the hereditary legislators who govern the country, there prevail 
certain maxims, founded in a spirit of selfishness and exclusion, which are 
most inimical to the higher branches of science and literature, as well as to 
the arts in general; such as that none of these things require any protection 
beyond that of the patronage which may be bestowed upon them by the crown, 
or by the nobility and the wealthy. Another is, that the employment of literary 
and scientific men in political stations, interferes with their sublimer pursuits, 
which, on the other hand, would distract them, and render them less efficient 
as public servants.”—p. 10. 


It is precisely this impression, that scientific pursuits on the part of 
their employés “render them less efficient” for business purposes, that 
has led to a prevalent, though unfounded belief, on the part of the mere 
man of business, that the duties of the counting-house or the shop 
cannot be properly performed by persons having the slightest leaning 
towards science or literature. Many honourable exceptions there are 
where such inclinations are encouraged and cherished; and in these 
cases, we will venture to say, the employer has never suffered wrong 
from fostering and developing such a taste in the employed; and it 
would be well for the whole body if such examples were more generally 
followed. In the words of the author, which are equally applicable to 
states and to mercantile establishments, whether large or small,— 

“By protecting science, by rendering its condition more honourable, and 


more nearly equal to that of the privileged classes, instead of forcing it by 
degradation to an alliance with the democratic or anarchical influences of 
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society, the executive government would acquire the most rational and power- 
ful of all agents in the maintenance of order; and as science is of no particular 
nation, but forms a confederacy consisting of the most prey powerful 
class of every country, among whom rivalry tends only to advance knowledge 
and enlighten mankind, the encouragement of science cannot but be one of 
the best preservatives against the evils of war.”—p. 112. 


13. THe PirermAce: How Gop wAs FOUND OF HIM THAT SOUGHT 
Him Not; oR, RATIONALISM IN THE Bup, THE BLADE, AND TIE 
Ear. <A Tale for our Times. Translated from the German of 
C. A. Wildenhahn, by Mrs. Stanley Carr. Edinburgh: Oliver & 
Boyd, Tweedale Court. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1847. 


A NARRATIVE of the career of a young German student, who is intro- 
duced to the reader as the private tutor to a young lady, the daughiter 
of a rich merchant of Neuberg. Both teacher and pupil are deeply 
embued with what the author terms the Naturalism of Young Ger- 
many; the latter doubtingly, and in secret, until confirmed by the 
elucidations of her tutor, when she no longer hesitates to avow her 
sentiments to her father, who, holding such doctrines in abhorrence, 
at once dismisses Volbrecht, the tutor, and is so greatly shocked at 
the discovery of his daughter’s infidel opinions, that he dies broken- 
hearted, leaving her immensely rich, and capricious and haughty as she 
is beautiful. Volbrecht quits the city, and hastens to the home of his 
childhood, where he arrives just in time to witness the decease of his 
mother, who dies in the full belief of the doctrines of Christianity. 
Volbrecht sells his house, and sets out on a tour through the Hartz 
Mountains. On the Ilsenstein, he encounters a lady and gentleman, 
passing as father and daughter, of distinguished appearance, and the 
former, at least, of fascinating manners and extraordinary beauty. So 
completely is Volbrecht entangled in her toils, that he proposes for her 
hand, and is accepted: his blind confidence is repaid by having a 
sleeping potion administered to him, during the operation of which 
the fair Eliza robs him of the whole of the Prussian bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his property. Notwithstanding his suspicions, 
Volbrecht is persuaded to accompany the worthy pair to some town 
further on their route, the name of which is not given. Here his eyes 
become completely opened to the true character of the persons with 
whom he had been so intimately associating : Schmitter is an unprin- 
cipled gambler, and the fascinating Eliza a decoy. He now resolves to 
fly ; Eliza becomes aware of his determination, and, in a fit of repent- 
ance, prevails on Volbrecht to allow her to accompany him to Lindau, 
where she restores a portion of the money of which she had robbed him, 
and leaves him. He journeys onward to Bregenz, where he most un- 
expectedly encounters some old friends—the Baroness Winter, and 
Anna, a young girl who had formerly lived with his mother until the 
decease of the latter, and had then become the companion of the 
baroness, whe, like Volbrecht, was travelling. After spending a day 
with these ladies most agreeably, Volbrecht proceeds into Switzerland, 
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where, during a lengthened residence in a secluded village, with an 
amiable Swiss pastor, his religious doubts are cleared up, and he 
attains a full belief in the doctrines of Christianity. During his stay 
here, Eliza finds means to restore the remainder of the property of 
which she had robbed Volbrecht, and retires to a convent, where the 
student has an interview with her, and assures her of his forgiveness. 
Schmitter poisons himself in prison; and full justice being rendered 
to all other parties, the volume concludes with preparations for the 
marriage of Volbrecht and Anna, his former companion in the home 
of his mother. 

Such is a brief outline of a tale which appears to be ably rendered 
into English, and will doubtless have many readers. 


14. Tae Works or GreorGE Sanp. Vol. 3. Mavuprat. Vol. 4. 
Tune CoMPANION OF THE Tour oF France. E. Churton: Holles 
Street. 


Mavrrat is one of the best of the novels of Madame Dudevant. It 
opens with a graphic sketch, historically accurate, of the state of 
France prior to the revolution, and the manners and feudal influence 
at that period of the old nobility in provinces distant from the capital. 
The story is that of a bandit rescued from ignorance and brutality by 
female influence, and its moral lies in a powerful contrast of the 
elevating tendencies of a pure affection with the coarse and debasing 
sensualities of passion. The title of the fourth volume, ‘ The Com- 
panion of the Tour of France,’ is not intelligible English, and reminds 
us of several errors we have noticed in the progress of the translation, 
into which Miss Hays has fallen, sometimes from adhering too closely 
to the original version, and in other cases from misapprehending the 
text. A “Companion” is a member of a trades’ union ; the “ Tour 
of France,” refers to the wandering of artizans from town to town, 
and from lodge to lodge of their own body, after the custom very 
generally prevalent on the continent among workmen, and described 
in ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship.’ The hero of the tale is the 
son of a carpenter, and the design of the author appears to have been 
to paint the beau ideal of a man of the people, aiming at higher ob- 
jects than wealth or station, and devoting himself to the solution of 
the social problems most intimately connected with the welfare of his 
own class. An extraordinary instance of misapprehension of the 
meaning of the text, and of a total oblivion of one of the most familiar 
facts of modern French history will be found at page 26, where the 
word Assignats* is explained to signify Mortgage. 





* An account of the paper currency so called was given in our last number, 
(Page 454.) 
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15. Tae OvertaAnp Mai AnD THE AvustRIAN LioyDs ; with two 
Maps, and Documents. London: G. Mann, Cornhill; F. Thimm, 
8, Marylebone Street. 1847. 


THE success attending the six experimental voyages for the con- 
veyance of the Indian Mails via Trieste and Germany having drawn 
attention to that route, the public are here put in possession of the 
details of the constitution of the rapidly-rising institution, whose 
prompt assistance tended to render these voyages so successful, as 
well as of the general features of the overland route, which will most 
likely be adopted as a means of communication between Great Britain 
and her Indian possessions. The Austrian Lloyd’s Company was 
established at Trieste in 1836; it now consists of two sections—the 
Lloyd’s proper, and the Steam Navigation Company. The latter, 
which is the leading party in promoting the acceleration of the Indian 
Mail, has a capital of £300,000 in 6000 shares of £50 each. They 
possess 25 steamers, which, during the first ten years of the Com- 
pany’s existence, from 1836 to 1846 inclusive, have been the medium 
of a traffic amounting to £41,577,810. ‘The balance sheet of last 
year’s operations of the Company showed a profit of £44,000 upon 
the year; and it is intended to increase the number of steamers to 
30, with the intention of augmenting the number of voyages by 
instituting more frequent communications with the various ports. 

The six experimental voyages were made during a most severe 
winter ; and numerous delays occurred, arising from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, inseparable from the nature of the undertaking. Yet 
the experiments were eminently gratifying. For, notwithstanding 
the obstacles encountered, the dispatches via Trieste, in every case 
anticipated those by the former route vid Marseilles, as the following 
paragraph will show :— 

“ According to an official certificate, the dispatches thus expedited vid 
Trieste, and simultaneously on the usual way of Marseilles, reached the Secret 
Committee of the Hon. East India Company as follows :— 

Voyage from Bombay. Via Trieste. Via Marseilles. 

1. Sept. 1, 1846, Oct. 3, Oct. 7. 

an « Oct. 31, Nov. 4. 

3. Nov. 2, ;, Dec. 2, 7 A.M. Dec. 2, 7 P.M. 

4. Dee. 2, ,, Jan. 2, 1847,5 a.m. Jan. 3, even. 

5. Jan. 2, 1847, Feb. 4, ,, 3a.m. Feb. 6, 2 p.m. 

6. Feb. 2, ,, Mar.4, ,, 7 P.M. Mar.4, 1 a.m.”—p. 13.” 

The superiority of the new route over the one by way of Marseilles 
was further shown by five trials, made without regard to the mail. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company made use of one of their 
swiftest packets, the Ariel, running twelve knots an hour ; while the 
Ardent, against which she was pitted, ran but eight knots an hour. 
The average result was an advantage of fifteen hours per voyage in 
favour of the Trieste route. For details, we must refer to the 
pamphlet. 
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16. CHOLERA, DySENTERY, AND FEVER, PATHOLOGICALLY AND PrAc- 
TICALLY CONSIDERED; or, the Nature, Causes, Connexion, and 
Treatment of these Diseases, in all their forms. By Charles 
Searle, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., &c. London: John Churchill, Princes 
Street, Soho. 1847. 


Dr. SEARLE’s opinions on the subject of cholera are deserving of con- 
sideration, from the abundant opportunities he has for many years 
possessed of witnessing its effects in its worst form upon others, both 
in India and in Europe, as well as from his having been twice sub- 
jected to its attacks in his own person. ‘This little volume contains 
a clear and succinct exposition of his views relative to the nature, 
causes, and treatment of the various forms of cholera; and is intended 
principally as a manual for travellers and residents in countries sub- 
ject to visitations of cholera, and where professional advice and as- 
sistance may not always be available. 

As intimately connected with the subject of cholera, Dr. Searle’s 
book contains many sound, practical remarks upon the nature and 
mode of operation of malaria, whether arising from the marshes, 
forests, and jungles of the East, or from the sewers, drains, and other 
poison-generating localities of our towns and cities. Though con- 
cise, these remarks appear well worthy of consideration in connexion 
with the agitation of the Sanatory Question. 


17. ARCHITECTURAL Maxms AnD THEorEMS. By T. L. Donaldson. 
Weale. 


A coLLecTIon of facts and principles relating to architecture, given 
in the form of aphorisms ; to which perhaps the only objection is, 
that they embrace, with some important axioms, which the architectural 
student would do well to commit to his note-book, some rather trivial 
common-places. We marvel to meet with in the work such a truism 
as the following, in the dignified form of proposition No. LX XIV. 
“An architect has much to learn, much to feel, and much to do.” 
Every being born into this world, who survives the perils of infancy, 
has much to learn, much to feel, and much to do; but a maxim so 
trite, and of universal application, is not adapted to the object of 
Mr. Donaldson—that of inducing the student constantly to recur to 
first principles,—an object of the highest importance. Proposition 
No. 74 is, however, followed by some useful counsel on the judicious 
economy of time ; and the rules of construction embody much sound 
information, the result of practical experience. The work contains 
the germ of what might be developed into a good manual of architec- 
ture arranged as a progressive course of study. 
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18. Famm1ar ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE oF 
AssURANCE : being Notes of a Lecture delivered in various towns 
of England. By W. E. Hillman. London: Pateman, Wine-office 
Court, Fleet Street. 1847. 

A CLEARLY written exposition of the principles upon which the various 
descriptions of Assurance are founded, as well as the usual methods of 
effecting a policy. From computation, it appears that the sum of 
£5,000,000 sterling is annually paid in premiums on Life Assurances 
alone, independently of a much larger sum paid on insurances from 
losses by fire. This fact is sufficient to show that the importance 
of providing for future contingencies by this means is beginning to 
be extensively appreciated ; while, large as is the amount, it falls far 
short of what it would be, if a very considerable and important por- 
tion of the community who, perhaps, have as yet scarcely bestowed 
a thought upon the advantages to be derived from this mode of 
investment, were induced to avail themselves of so easy and cer- 
tain a mode of making a provision for a family. The class we allude 
to consists for the most part of workmen and small tradesmen, of 
those, in short, who have hitherto formed the bulk of the members 
of friendly and benefit societies, and to whom such societies at one 
time offered the only available means of providing against the ne- 
cessary expenses of future sickness and death, and whose hopes, in 
too many instances, have been cruelly disappointed by the failure of 
such institutions, in consequence of miscalculation or mismanagement, 
just at the time when they had the greatest need of the expected 
assistance. 

The neglect of the superior advantages of assurance by persons 
of this class may perhaps be, in the first place, attributed to their 
ignorance of its principles and mode of action; to such, Mr. Hill- 
man’s pamphlet will afford much valuable information on the sub- 
ject: and, secondly, to the fact of there having hitherto been no 
institution specially addressed to their wants and convenience. As 
members of a benefit society, they would be required to make weekly 
or monthly payments ; and many a man would manage to keep up his 
payments to the box in this way, who would not possess moral re- 
solution enough to lay by weekly out of his earnings a sufficient 
sum to meet an Assurance-premium at the end of six or twelve 
months. 

To the list of offices given by Mr. Hillman, in number upwards 
of 200, we are happy to be able to add a newly established one—the 
English Widows’ Fund—opened expressly to meet the convenience 
of persons of this class, by issuing policies for as low a sum as £20, 
and by allowing the premiums to be paid by weekly, fortnightly, 
moathly, quarterly, half-yearly, or annual instalments, as may best 
suit the means of the party assured. We have little doubt, when 
cic plan becomes generally known, that the public will gladly avail 
themselves of the facilities thus offered. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL ProGREss oF Empire AND CIVILIZATION. By 
the Rev. T. Price. London: Longmans. Oxford: Parker. Llandovery: 
W. Rees. 1847. 


An extension of an article on the same subject which appeared in the ‘ Athe- 
neum’ and the ‘ Augsburg Gazette,’ in 1844. The author is of opinion, that 
empire and civilization, or national pre-eminence, “ have always progressed in 
a north-western direction, at the average rate of a degree in seventy-two years, 
and in a route describing a slightly undulating line, with secondary undulations, 
or oscillations; which line, if extended, would form a zone encircling the globe. 
He traces the progress of the centralizing influence from the mouth of the 
Euphrates through Palestine, Greece, Italy, and France, to Britain, where a 
rapidly-increasing national pre-eminence is at present located: the time occu- 
pied in the progress of the centralizing influence—believed by the author to 
be analogous to electricity—from the former point to the latter, being a period 
of 4,092 years. 

There is much curious matter in this pamphlet, which is illustrated by seve- 
ral diagrams, showing the route of the supposed influence. 


Tue Marrow or THE Controversy. The Facts and Figures between 
the Rev. Dr. Reed, and the Directors of the London Missionary Society. 
By Luther and Melancthon. London: Aylott and Jones. 1847. 

Figures, as well as facts, are notoriously stubborn things; and doubly so 

when turned against the party who may have supplied them. This is especially 

shown by the pamphiet before us, which is but one of the many brochures 
called into being by the recent controversy between Dr. Reed and the London 

Missionary Society. Of the merits of this controversy we personally know 

nothing. Judging, however, from published documents, it appears that Dr. 

Reed has met with but sorry treatment from a society whose welfare he has 

much at heart. The cudgels with which Luther and Melancthon fight on 

Dr. Reed’s behalf, are drawn from the Society’s own store-house, both facts 

and figures being furnished by its published Annual Reports; and with these, 

we are bound to say, they appear to have made out a good case against the 

Society, while their portion of the controversy is conducted in a calm and 

temperate style. 


Tue SrpeLtuinc Book or Uriuity: consisting of a Series of Spelling 
and Reading Lessons, progressively arranged, as introductory to a know- 
ledge of the English language. By Richard Chambers, F.L.S. Second 
Edition, greatly enlarged. London: Sherwood & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; 
and Darton & Harvey. 1847. 


We are much pleased with this spelling book, which is a decided improvement 
upon most of its predecessors. In the preliminary lessons, actual words of 
two and three letters are judiciously substituted for the time-honoured 6a, be, 
bi, bo, bu, &e., &c.; and even the more advanced lessons upon words of one 
and two syllables, consist of short sentences, each inculcating some truth, 
or imparting some moral or religious instruction, or teaching some fact in 
natural history or physics. The longer lessons are chiefly upon subjects of 
natural history, and are illustrated with well-executed woodcuts of animals and 
plants. The author’s experience in tuition, extending over a whole life-time, 
has enabled him to supply an often-felt want—that of a really useful as well 
as interesting manual of spelling and reading. 


Vou. LXVIII.—No. I. s 
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Cultivation of Vocal Music in Scotland. 


An Association, recently formed for the revival of Sacred Music in 
Scotland, merits the attention of your readers, and a short account of 
its plan and objects will be acceptable to the friends and promoters 
of popular education south of the Tweed. 

Music has too long been regarded as a luxury for the rich, and in 
their saloons or in public amusements alone has it been considered at 
home ; while, in truth, of all arts it is most suited to the wants and 
capacities of the poor; they most require its cheering and elevating 
influences, and they are endowed, as well as their wealthier neigh- 
bours, with the same ear and the same heart to appreciate sound, and 
the same wonderful organ to produce it. 

Keeping this in view, the “ Association for the Revival of Sacred 
Music” seek to restore in Scotland that cultivation of the science which 
prevailed in ruder times, as we find from the statute-book of James VI. 
wherein is an enactment “For instruction of the youth in the arte of 
Music and Singing, quhilk is almaist decayit, and sall schortly decay 
without timous remeid be provided, Our Soveraine Lord, with advice 
of his three Estaites of Parliament,” requires the Authorities of Burghs 
and Provosts of Colleges to “set up Sang Scuils” with efficient 
masters, “as they will answer to his Hienes upon the perrel of their 
Fundationes.” This act was passed in 1579—two hundred and sixty- 
six years ago, and shows the fears entertained of an established branch 
of education being neglected. 

A striking incident took place three years afterwards, which proves 
the extent to which music was diffused throughout the country at the 
time—I quote it from ‘ Specimens and Illustrations of the old 
Psalmody of Scotland,’ by Joseph Mainzer. 

“In the year 1582, Mr. John Durie, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
having excited the displeasure of the Duke of Lennox and the Earl of Arran, 
the two favourites of King James VI., was suspended from preaching, and 
banished the city. A change of administration having taken place after the 
Raid of Ruthven, Durie was recalled ; and on the day of his return, 200 of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, to testify their regard to their favourite minister, 
met him beyond the walls of the town; and their numbers increasing, they 
formed themselves into a triumphal procession, and, placing the exiled 
minister in the midst, they marched up the High Street, entering by the 
Netherbow Port, or the gate leading from the Canongate to Leith, till they 
reached St. Giles’ Church. In their progress through the town the whole mul- 
titude, ‘to the number of two thousand,’ with * uncovered heads’ and ‘loud 
voices,’ sung in four parts the 124th Psalm, ‘til’ (as a contemporary writer 
expresses it) ‘heaven and earth resoundit.’ ” 

A seemingly fruitless effort was made by Provost Drummond and 
others to improve church music in 1755. The establishment of gen- 
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tlemen’s concerts collected an agreeable society of amateurs, but did 
nothing to diffuse a taste for music among the people. It is by adopt- 
ing the views of the Scottish Parliament of 1579, that vocal music may 
be put within the reach of all ranks throughout the country. And it 
was upon these views that at a public meeting held in Edinburgh, on 
27th November, 1844, the Duke of Sutherland proposed a resolution 
which led to the formation of the Association. Its objects were, 
Ist. The improvement of church psalmody. 2nd. To instruct teachers, 
precentors, and the children of parish and district schools of all denomi- 
nations in the principles of vocal music. 3rd. To prepare and fit young 
people to impart these principles ; so that the pupils of those schools 
in which vocal music is introduced may be able to read music at sight. 
The plan of the school was threefold ; 1st. The Normal Music School. 
2nd. Classes for Congregational Psalmody. 3rd. Public Evening 
Classes. ‘These different branches have been all carried out as far as 
practicable; though it is much to be regretted that the small and uncer- 
tain income yielded by private subscriptions should scarcely meet the 
necessary expenses, and fall very far short of placing the institution 
on such a foundation as to stand independent of the unwearied ex- 
ertions and energy of its present director, and a few other supporters. 
The branch in which the association have succeeded beyond their most 
sanguine expectations is that of the Normal Music School—a short sketch 
will best show the results already attained. In March, 1845, a normal 
elementary class was opened of one hundred and fifty pupils; composed of 
monitors and monitresses from the different parish and district schools of 
Edinburgh, who were gratuitously instructed, twice a week, in the prin- 
ciples of vocal music; and such was their progress, that at the end of 
four months their knowledge, tested by reading at sight, surpassed that 
of many who have received instruction for years. A remarkable and 
pleasing proof of this was given when the classes were resumed in the 
winter of 1845-6; the scholars of their own accord began to impart 
their knowledge to the younger children at their respective schools; 
and so thoroughly were they initiated in the principles of music, and 
80 simple is the plan of tuition, that after a careful examination by the 
director, the association were agreeably surprised to find a new class 
thus formed already numbering two hundred and six children, who 
were all as thoroughly acquainted with the elementary exercises, in 
one or two parts, as their young teachers. The children then and still 
continue to form their own classes, teaching from two or three, to thirty 
or sixty; a pupil of the Lancasterian school taught one hundred and ten; 
and sometimes girls of eight or ten years old are found teaching sisters 
double their age; thus carrying into the family and social circle an 
innocent and cheering amusement, connected with moral and elevating 
sentiments. , 

With this new mode of multiplication, the classes rapidly increased ; 
and, at the end of 1846, numbered nearly 1,000; and, at the close of 
1847, it was estimated that 3,000 had been instructed in the elements 
of vocal music. All these were able to read part music at sight, and 
besides the songs suited to their age, took part in the public meetings 

2 
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in the choruses of Handel and Beethoven ; while about 300 of their 
number who had attended for two or three seasons, were able, in the 
month of June, 1847, to perform, with the assistance of the necessary 
bass voices, the whole oratorio of Judas Maccabeus, and that with a 
power, an expression, and a pathos, not unworthy of a work of Han- 
del’s. This was followed shortly after by a fete champétre in the 
grounds of the Duke of Buccleuch, at Dalkeith,* where the oratorio was 
again sung, and a numerous assemblage of company was equally asto- 
nished and delighted to find, in the vicinity of the modern Athens, a 
scene which hitherto has been only met with in more favoured Ger- 
many, where such meetings for the enjoyment of the works of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Handel, are as frequent as here they are rare. Such 
results are a real triumph ; they show that it is only cultivation that is 
wanted to raise the musical standard of Britain as high as that of any 
other country; and where such simple means have produced so much, 
what might not be effected by an extension of the plan under the same 
admirable system of tuition, as remarkable for imparting correct know- 
ledge as delicacy of execution ! 

Another feature of the institution should not be overlooked, and 
that is, its co-operation with the cause of temperance. Last year, the 
members of the Juvenile Temperance League were admitted to the 
normal classes, there to receive a nobler substitute for those grosser 
pleasures which lead so many families to ruin and destitution ; and 
those who are acquainted with the lower classes of large towns know 
full well that a corrupt taste is often imparted to children under the 
parent’s roof, and even where this is not the case, what better preserv- 
ative can be adopted than that of supplying the homes of the poor 
with an attraction such as music? And if, as Lord Ashley stated 
before Parliament, “the dissipated habits of the humbler classes have, 
for the most part, their source in the utter want of instruction and 
total intellectual destitution of the female part of the population,” it 
must become a matter of considerable importance to see an innocent 
and elevating recreation, like vocal music, associated with sacred and 
moral poetry, become a part of the education of the people. 





* We copy the programme of this festival as one of some novelty in public 
concerts :— 


‘RURAL JUVENILE FESTIVAL. 

‘¢ A Performance of HanpeL’s Oratorio, JupaAs MaccaBevs, by Three Hundred 
Singers, with Organ Accompaniment, in the Grounds of his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, 3rd July, 1847. 

“* Programme :—At 3 o’clock p.m. the trumpet will sound the first call, when the 
party will meet on the terrace in front of the palace, and perform the first part of 
Judas Maccabeus. At 4 o’clock the trumpet will sound again to rendezvous the 
company near the foot of the bridge, preparatory to the walk through the enclosed 
ground of the deer park. At 5 o’clock the third signal will summon the party to the 
bowling-green, where the children will be provided with some refreshments; and, at 
the fourth call, the company will meet again on the terrace for the performance of the 
Second Part of Judas Maccabeus.”’ 
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ELECTION RETURNS 


OF 


1841 anp 1847. 


Ar the dissolution of 1841, we published in the July number of the 
‘Westminster Review,’ for that year, the returns of the two preceding 
elections of 1832 and 1835, including the particulars of the polling, 
where seats had been contested. For the convenience of reference, 
we now complete them, with the returns for 1841 and 1847. 

Upon the late election and its results we need offer but few obser- 
vations. We never remember a time when a dissolution gave rise to 
less party excitement, and when the public mind was more profoundly 
indifferent to party success. The election of 1847 has shown that the 
conservatives, as a body, are both disorganized and prostrated in spirit, 
but it has also demonstrated, that, as yet, there is no liberal party suf- 
ficiently strong, either in popular or aristocratic elements, or both 
combined, to convert the advantages gained into a decisive success. 
In the West Riding of Yorkshire, the name alone of Mr. Cobden was 
sufficient to scare the supporters of privilege and protection from the 
field. 

“ Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 
And he retires.” 


In some other districts victories have been won with equal ease ; but 
they have not been numerous. Leaders and an object have been wanting. 
The corn laws repealed, and free trade in the ascendancy, the current 
of popular enthusiasm has naturally subsided, and what is left of 
the old League leaven has not yet had time to work itself into new 
effervescence, for a new overturning of yet lingering abuses. The 
question of, what next? has not yet been settled by English re- 
formers, nor by the public for them, and the majority of elections 
have therefore been governed by considerations affecting chiefly the 
personal qualities of a candidate, or the strength of his purse. 

The exception to this has been the decided part taken by a consider- 
able section of English dissenters and the presbyterians of Scotland, 
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to obstruct or prevent the re-election of members of the present govern- 
ment and their avowed supporters. This new movement among 
the non-conformists it would perhaps be less difficult to explain than 
to justify ; but it was the not unnatural consequence of the timid and 
compromising policy of ministers in reference to the Church. The gene- 
ral tendency of the government educational measures we believe to 
be in favour of progress, but it is not the less true, that the public 
looked for plans of a much more liberal and comprehensive cha- 
racter than ministers found the courage to adopt, and that alarm was 
necessarily felt by many at the concessions made to Sir Robert Inglis 
and the Bishop of London in return for parliamentary support. 
This alarm, however, would probably have worn off without giving 
rise to any active election opposition on the part of dissenters, but 
for the unaccountable blunder, or it may be, the unfortunate acci- 
dent, of the bill (neglected or forgotten) for a bishoprick of Manches- 
ter, being left to be passed as the last measure of the session. This 
measure had been introduced soon after the House met without at- 
tracting the slightest notice, and if pushed through its different 
stages during the intervals of discussion upon matters of much graver 
moment, it probably would have passed sub silentio, as part of an 
arrangement with the Church which had been long understood as set- 
tled with the sanction of the leading politicians on both sides the House. 
But a debate upon the creation of a new bishop, on the very eve of a 
dissolution, rivetted the attention of the whole country ; and the fact 
that the House was detained some days longer than it had been in- 
tended it should sit, to pass this bill, after the Health of Towns bill, and 
every other measure of public utility had been withdrawn, although, 
doubtless, only the result of a pledge which could not be honourably 
retracted, seemed to the dissenters an act of wanton injury and open 
defiance. Under the first impulse of this feeling, it is not surpris- 
ing that many of the liberal non-conformists, who had usually voted 
for the candidates of a whig administration, should throw themselves 
for the moment among the ranks of an “anti-Maynooth” and “no popery” 
opposition, and in sufficient force, in some instances, to turn tlic 
scale against their old members ; as in the case of the ejectment 
of Mr. Macauley from Edinburgh, and Mr. Hawes from Lambeth. 
In the city, however, the gain to government, if gain it be, from 
the same cause, was greater than the loss. The split votes of the 
conservatives who voted for Mr. Masterman and Lord John Russell, 
placed the latter at the head of the poll. 

It is, perhaps, a consequence of the false position of every states- 
man belonging to the aristocracy, who is surrounded at every moment 
of his life by persons interested in church preferment for their 
younger sons, that Lord John Russell should know but little of what 
is passing in the public mind upon the subject of religious abuses. 
Were it otherwise, we believe he would never commit the mistake 
of sacrificing the scruples of a single honest adherent to the objects 
of episcopal ambition. A minister who would not confound things 
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so essentially dissimilar as the influence of lawn sleeves and the 
power of the religious sentiment; who would identify himself, 
not with the hierarchy, but with the working clergy ; seek to im- 
prove their circumstances by a better distribution of church revenues, 
and sternly suppress the sacrilegious misappropriation of them to the 
repairs of church palaces ; a minister who, at the same time, would 
bring dissenters within the pale of the church, by the abolition 
of subscription tests at universities, and for holy orders, would be too 
powerful out of doors, to require the aid of the conservative liverymen 
of the London Corporation to protect his seat in the House of Com- 
mons; and even if driven from office, would still be the first man, 
and the greatest benefactor of his age. 

One of the results of the late election—the return of an increased 
number of Repeal members for Ireland—has been startling to English 
politicians, most of whom had expected that the question of Repeal 
would be buried for ever in the same grave with O‘Connell. The fact 
that this question is one which has taken deep root in the mind of the 
whole Irish people cannot now be disputed, and it may be well to pre- 
pare for a change in the relations of this country to the sister kingdom 
which sooner or later must be inevitable. “Repeal of the Union” 
is an unfortunate phrase, as suggestive of separation, adverse interests, 
and hostile collision; but these are not necessarily involved in the 
proposition of repealing or remodifying the act of 1800, which settled 
the union with England and Ireland on its present basis, against 
which Lord Holland and Lord King protested at the time, as a basis 
not permanently adapted to promote the interests of the two nations, 
Repeal is something more than a cry of evanescent agitation. It has 
a germ of vitality in the right of self-government; a right too univer- 
sally acquired by civilized communities to be withheld in any part 
of Europe without an under current of ever-increasing discontent. 
We have elsewhere shown to how limited an extent this right is recog- 
nized in Ireland inthe narrow municipal privileges of its towns; and 
whether the Irish be fitted or unfitted for a larger share in the national re- 
presentation, something more at least might surely be conceded to them 
of the privilege of repairing their own streets and highways. But we can- 
not ourselves conceive of the shadow of a valid reason for not going a step 
further, and giving to an Irish domestic legislature the charge of Irish 
railways, Irish canals, Irish education, Irish pauperism, and of all other 
matters of exclusively local and Irish interest. It must come to this; 
and what is certain is, that England will benefit even more largely than 
Ireland by such an ultimate division of the duties of legislation. The 
time of the House of Commons will not then, as now, be taken up with 
business to which it cannot seriously give its attention ; and the money 
we now throw away in a fruitless attempt to benefit a people whom we 
do not understand, and who would prefer to benefit themselves in their 
own way, we shall keep in our own pockets. Ireland, that will not be 
taxed by England, will have to tax itself; and notwithstanding its 
apparent poverty, it will then tax itself, and to the full extent required, 
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without a murmur ; for it is a curious result of the machinery of repre- 
sentation, of which even the King of Prussia has hastened to avail 
himself, that all the powers of despotism fail to extract from the public 
resources so large an amount of annual revenue as the modern consti- 
tutional contrivances, by which a nation, in form at least, is taxed with 
its own consent. We speak of Ireland as a nation,—for a people insu- 
larly situated, and numbering eight millions, may fairly be so con- 
sidered,—but let it be always borne in mind, that the right of self- 
government does not include independence of international relations 
between neighbouring states. Ifa domestic legislature were established 
in Dublin for Irish local objects, all questions of foreign policy, mutual 
defence, and mutual trade, must still be left to an united parliament. 

Much might be said of Irish grievances, but after all, those of the 
English representative system scarcely present a favourable contrast. 
The number of new members, that is to say, members who had no seats 
in the last Parliament, is unusually large, amounting to two hundred 
and ten. Of these, some have been popular candidates, fairly and 
fully representing the state of electoral opinion, but the majority repre- 
sent nothing but the bank notes placed in the hands of an election agent 
to purchase suffrages. The number of saleable constituencies brought 
to market every general election is steadily on the increase. Hence 
the sudden emergence of legislators from the mass of the illustrious 
obscure ; a distinction merited in one sense, because honestly paid for. 
For a minimum sum of £2,000 deposited in the hands of an election 
agent, and no questions asked, the stoker of a railway locomotive 
could have been returned to Parliament for an English borough in this 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty seven! After all it may 
be doubted whether the state of our representation ir worse as it regards 
the smaller boroughs than the counties. The electors of counties are 
not usually bribed, but their choice of a member, whenever parties 
and local interests are about equally balanced, is always determined by 
money. Whether A, the nominee of one section of the aristocracy, or 
B, the nominee of another, shall contest a county, depends upon the 
question of whether the friends of A and B can muster £20,000 for 
such an object. If A have the requisite funds and B not, then B 
retires from the field, and A walks over the course. The principle 
carried out is not representation, but that of giving the making of law- 
givers to the wealthiest landowners; an object which would be best 
effected by a registry of title-deeds. Why should the form of an elec- 
tion be gone through, when it might be proved by a simple office return, 
made out for a shilling, that a whig earl, or a tory duke, was the legal 
proprietor of the greatest number of acres in the county, and was, 
therefore, the only fit and properly qualified person to return the 
county members. 

The whole system of what is called representation in this country, 
is one of false colours ; and after considering for some years the reme- 
dies proposed, of vote by ballot, extension of the suffrage, &c., we have 
been led almost to despair of improvement, from the conviction that a 
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fundamental error pervades the reasoning of all reformers on this sub- 
ject. The error to which we allude, lies in the assumption that repre- 
sentation is only for majorities. Now, although majorities must govern, 
minorities should be heard; and the very object of a council is de- 
feated, if those only are called together to consult who are known 
to be of one opinion. This “tyranny of the majority,” as it is some- 
times called, is felt in the United States as a very sensible evil, in 
practically excluding the best men, when not the best mob orators, from 
the House of Representatives ; and both in America and England it is 
the chief cause of those fierce struggles of party for which there would 
otherwise be no adequate motive. Minorities will not submit to be 
crushed ; and why should they be crushed? Recognize the principle 
that minorities should enjoy a fair share of the representation—that 
a national council should be a place for the discussion, not of one set 
of opinions exclusively, but of all opinions ; that the sects and parties 
of the House of Commons should exist in the same proportion as out 
of doors,—and elections would be conducted for the most part as quietly 
as a census; contests would diminish ; and with them would disappear 
the temptations of corruption. 

A new work, entitled ‘The Elective Franchise as it is, and as it 
ought to be,’ has just appeared, from the pen of Mr. Jas. J. Macintyre, 
the author of ‘The Influence of Aristocracies on the Condition of 
Nations.’ It supports the bill introduced by Lord Normanby—but 
subsequently dropped—for extending the suffrage to all persons paying 
the income tax ; a proposition which has at least the recommendation 
of being a simple and uniform qualification, and so far an improvement 
upon the present system; but, with the authors of most similar publi- 
cations, Mr. Macintyre scarcely looks beiow the surface of existing 
evils, and does not, in our judgment, trace them to their root. The 
work, however, is one which the reader will find extremely useful for 
reference, as abounding with valuable statistical details ; and with some 
of them, relating to the present state of the elective franchise, we may 
appropriately conclude. 


“ Comparative number of Electors in Scotland, England, and 
Treland.—It is necessary to describe the present plan of elective fran- 
chise in Scotland as compared with the system that prevailed previous 
to the year 1832. In the first place, there is a very considerable differ- 
ence in the number of electors in the two periods. In 1832 the total 
population was 2,365,000; of whom were male adults 540,000—electors 
2,340; or 1 elector to every 1,000 souls; or 1 elector for every 230 
men above twenty years of age. In 1842 the total population was 
2,620,184—male adults 630,000 ; total electors 85,200: 1 elector for 
every 31 souls, or thereby; or 1 for every 7 to 8 male adults; or, in 
other words, there are 544,800 men who live by food, and of legal age, 
but who have no voice, directly or indirectly, in the choice and election 
of men to concoct and enact laws of life or death—of peace or war— 
of taxation and religion. Compared with the franchise before the 
year 1832, there is at present a considerable increase of the electors ; 
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but, compared with the unenfranchised adult male inhabitants, there 
is yet much to be done towards an augmentation. 
* * * * * «x * * o 
England, in 1841, had total population és ee 14,995,138 
Of ‘whom were males 7,323,387, and females 7, 671, 751, — 
Male adults above twenty years of age ; --» 8,893,748 
Men above twenty years of age, who. possessed the Elec- 

tive Franchise (1842, 1843) ons ose ose 808,216 


Unenfranchised men or fiscal slaves... «- 8,085,532 
The electors form one for every 18} of population of men, 
women, and children, or one elector for every 4? male adults. 


Wales in 1841—total as eee eee eee 911,603 
Total males os eee aie 447,707 
Males above twenty years of age, in possession of the 

franchise (1842, 1843) ese eon 48,322 


One elector for every 184 total population ; for every 43 
male adults. 


Unenfranchised male adults _... ove sie ove 185,105 


Ireland in 1841—total population oe ove «+ 8,175,000 
Electors in 1843, 1844 - ane 117,440 


One for every seventy, or thereby, of total population. 


“What is to be remarked in the foregoing statements is the dis- 
—— between the numbers of electors in Scotland, Eng- 
and, and Wales. 

“Scotland has one elector for every thirty-one of the total 
population ; and England and Wales one for every eighteen to nine- 
teen of theirs. 

“ The whole political influence of Scotland is neutralised by thirty- 
one English boroughs returning the same number (fifty-three) of mem- 
bers to ‘Parliament, thus— 

Electors. | Male Adults. Members. 
Scotland eee «- 85,244 630,328 53 
Thirty-one English boroughs... 9,862 41,560 53 


“We find, in the same manner, the legislative votes of Ireland 
neutralised in the House of Commons by sixty-six English boroughs, 
returning the same number of members as Ireland. 

Electors. Male Adults. | Members. 
Ireland ... eee we =117,448 1,890,743 105 
Sixty-six English boroughs 26,443 122,500 105 


“ But a very extraordinary and alarming part of the electoral system 
of Great Britain, is that the thirty-one boroughs that are able to 
neutralise the whole political weight of Scotland in the legislature, are 
almost powerful enough in votes to give checkmate to all the most 
populous and influential cities in England and Scotland together; 
including London and the metropolitan boroughs. This will appear 
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incredible without an investigation into the details which will be found 
in the notes at foot.* The abstract is this:— 


Elec- Male Mem- 
tors. Adults. bers. 


Twenty-seven large cities and boroughs ... 203,945 916,923 53 
Thirty-one small boroughs ... ove ove 9,862 41,560 53 


“Tt thus appears that a minister who possesses the means, through 
money or place, of controlling the thirty-one boroughs with their fifty- 
three representatives, can, on questions affecting Scotland, neutralise 
the Scottish votes, and, turned in another direction, can defeat the 
representation of the most important cities of the empire. 

“On looking into the representation of counties we shall discover 
similar results of equal numbers of votes representing very unequal 
constituences. There are eighteen counties, partly in England and 
partly in Scotland, with 21,027 electors, that have twenty members 
or legislative votes, against ten English counties with 140,457 electors 
returning only twenty members.” 





ELECTION RETURNS FOR 1841 AND 1847. 


Election of 1841. Election of 1847. 


ABERDEEN 
Members (1) "gfeetors, 2>189— 
Bannerman, L. . 780 Capt. Fordyce, L. 
Innes ° ° 513 Col. Sykes, L. 
Sewry : , 80 
ABERDEENSHIRE (1) 3,540 —— ———_$ $$$ 
Gordon, C. Admiral Gordon, C. 
Azinepon (1) 323 
Thesiger, C. ‘ 156 Sir F. Thesiger, C. 
Caulfield, L. ‘ 126 General Caulfield, L 
AnDOovER (2) 242 : 
Etwall, L. . . 113 H. B. Coles, P. 
Paget, L. , 112 W. Cubitt, C. 
Pollen, P. . i 105 J. N. Fellowes, L. 
Chaloner Smith, L. 











AncisseaA Borovens (1) —— 
Paget, L. Lord G. F. A. Paget, L. 
Ane.esea County (1) 2,465 — 
Stanley, L. Sir R. W. Bulkeley, L. 
Antrim County(2)2,157—2,599 = ——_—— —___— 
Alexander, C. N. Alexander, C. 
Irving, N. dead Sir E. W. M’Naughten, C. 
Seymour, P. 








* These details are copious tables extracted from the ‘ Complete Suffrage 
Almanae,’ to give which would occupy too much of our space. 
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Election of 1841. 


Election of 1847. 





ARGYLESHIRE (1) 1,803 
Campbell, C. vacated 
M’Neill, C. 

Armacu (1) 892 





Duncan M’Neill, C. 





Rawdon, F. 
Armacu County (2) 3,089 — 

Acheson, L, 

Verner, C. ; 
ARUNDEL (1) 261 — — —— 

Lord Arundel, L. 
Asupurton (1) 269 





Col. Rawdon, L. 





Sir W. Verner, C. 
Col. Caulfield, L.F. 


Lord Arundel, L. 





Matheson, L. ‘ 141 
Palmer, P. . . 96 
Asuton-unvER-Linz (1) 871 — 
Hindley, L. . ‘ 303 
Harrop, L. . ° 254 
Arutone (1) 342 —— 





Col. T. Matheson, L. 





Charles Hindley, L. 





Farrell, L. void, . 118 
Beresford, P. void. 66 
Collett, L. . ‘ 114 
Beresford, P. ‘ 106 
Ay essury, (2) 1,652 





W. Keogh, C. 
O. Bernal, R. 





Clayton, P. 
Hamilton, P. 





J. P. Deering, P. 
Lord Nugent, R.L. 
R. R. Clayton 





Ayr Boraeus, (1) 1,897 
Stuart, L. 
Ayr County (1) 4,203 





Lord James Stuart, L. 





Lord Kelburn (now Earl of 
Glasgow) 

M’ Neill, P., vacated 

Oswald, C. 


Bansury (1) 386 





A. Oswald, C. 








Tancred, L. . 
Holbeach, P. 
Vincent, L. . 


H. W. Tancred, L. 
J. M’Gregor. 





Banwon (1) 355 
Jackson, P. vacated 
Bernard, P. 

BANFFSsHIRE (1) 808 


Lord Bernard, P. 








Duff, L. 
Reidhaven 


James Duff, L. 





BARNSTAPLE (2) 811 
Hodgson, P. 
Gore, P. 





R. Bremridge, C. . 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue, L. 








26 
64 





Election of 1841. 
BARNSTAPLE (continued ) 


Election Returns of 1841 and 1847. 


Election of 1847. 
























































Fortescue, L. . 347 Frederick Hodgson, P. 356 
Chichester, L. 5 338 
Bara (2) 3,119 
Duncan, L. . . 41,214 Lord Ashley, C. . 1,287 
Roebuck, L. . a Lord Duncan, L. 1,268 
Bruges, P. . . 935 J. A Roebuck, L. 1,120 
Powerscourt, P. . 925 
BeprorD, BorouGH (2) 878 —— 
Polhill, C. . : 433 Sir H. Verney, L. 453 
Stuart, C. . ‘ 421 H. Stuart, C. ‘ 432 
Whitbread, L. . 411 F, Polhill, C. 392 
BEDFORDSHIRE (2) 4,287  —— 
Astell, P. Lord Alford, P. 
Alford, P. H. Russell, L. 
Betrast (2) 4,234 
Ross, L. 886 R. J. Tennent, F. 929 
Tennent, C. vacated 859 Lord Chichester, C. 747 
Chichester, L. . 500 Geo, Suffern, P. 689 
Chichester, L. 
BerKsHimeE (3) 5,192 
Palmer, P. R. Palmer, P. 
Barrington, P. Viscount Barrington, P. 
Pusey, C. P. Pusey, C. 
Berwick, (2) 755 
Forster, L . P 392 M. Forster, L. 484 
Hodgson, C. . ‘ 343 J. C. Renton, C. . 463 
Weeding, P.. : 335 W. H. Miller, C. 151 
BERWICKSHIRE (1) 1,207 —— 
Campbell, P. Hon. F. Scott, P. 
BEVERLEY (2) 1,063 
Towneley, L. : 531 J. Towneley, L. . 540 
Hogg, C. . . 529 S. L. Fox, P. ‘ 539 
Fox, P. i. ‘ 488 Sir I. L. Goldsmid, L. 259 
BEWDLEY ANDSTOURPORT (1) 429 
Winnington, L. . 173 T. J. Ireland, P. ; 160 
Monteith, C. : 168 Sir T. Winnington, L. 158 
BmMINGHAM (2) 4,619 
Muntz, L. 2,175 G. F. Muntz, L. . 2,830 
Scholefield, dead . 1,963 J. Scholefield, L. 2,824 
Spooner, C. . . 1,825 R. Spooner, P. 2,302 
1844, vice Scholefield, deceased. Serjeant Allen, L. 89 
Spooner, P. . 2,095 
Scholefield, L. . 1,735 
Sturge, L. . : 346 
Biacksurn (2) 1,121 
John Hornby, C, 641 


Feilden, C. . ; 441 
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Election of 1841. 


BLACKBURN (continued ) 
Hornby, C. . ‘ 427 
Turner, L. . . 426 


Bopmin (2) 339 


Election of 1847. 


James Pilkington, L. 
W. Hargreaves, L. 
W. P. Roberts, L. 









BRD 
1841. 





602 
392 
68 









Vivian, L. . ° 224 
Gardiner, C. ‘ 142 
Spry, L. 139 


1848 vice Vivian, succeeded to 
peerage as Lord Vivian. 
Spry, C.. . ‘ 165 
Sawle, L. . : 161 

Botton (2) 1,531 





J. Wyld, C. 
H. C. Lacy, L. 


Sir S. T. Spry, L. 





297 fg BRI 
259 
117 




















184 














Ainsworth, L. ‘ 670 
Bowring, L. ‘ 614 
Rothwell, P. ‘ 536 
Bolling, P. . ; 441 
Boston (2) 1,086 





W. Bolling, P. 


Dr. Bowring, L. . 


John Brooks 





715 
650 
644 


Bri 


























Sir J. Duke, L. 


B. B. Cabbell, P. 


D. W. Wire, L. 





580 


466 
339 

















Brownrigg, L. ‘ 532 
Duke, L. 513 
Wood, P. 478 
Braprorp (2) 1,465 
Hardy, L. 612 
Lister, L. dead 540 
Busfield, L. 536 
1841, vice Lister, deceased 
Busfield, L. ° 526 
Wilberforce, P. . 522 





Brecon, Boroveu (1) 335 
Morgan, P. 

Brecon, County (1) 2,548 —— 
Wood, P. 

Bripenorta (2) 778 ———— 
Whitmore, C. . 493 


Pigot,C. . , 476 
Howard, L. . ‘ 322 
Throgmorton, L. 266 


BRIDGEWATER (2) 529 
Broadwood, P. . 280 
Forman, P. . ‘ 276 
Drew, L. . ‘ 253 
Robinson, L. . 249 

Bripport (2) 558 








G. W. Busfield, L. 
Col. Thompson, L. 
H. H. Wickham, C. 


G. Hardy, C. 


937 
926 
860 


Bt 





812 













L. V. Watkin, L. 








J. Bailey, P. 





Thos. C. Whitmore, C. 
Sir Robt. Pigot, P. 
Sir John Easthope, L. . 





C. K. Tynte, L. 


H. Broadwood, P. 


Serjt. Gaselee 





Warburton, L. vacated 304 
Mitchell, LY... 282 
Cochrane, C. 244 


A. B. Cochrane, C. 
T. A. Mitchell, L. 
Hon. E. Petrie, L. 
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Election of 1841. 


BRIDPORT (continued ) 

1841, vice Warburton, resigned, 
Cochrane, C., unseated 

on petition. 

Romilly, L. 

BricHuTon (2) 2,533 
Pechell, L. 1,443 
Wigney, vacated . 1,285 
Dalrymple, P. . 872 
Brooker, L. . ‘ 19 

1842, vice Wigney, resigned 
Hervey, C. 1,277 
Harford, L. . ° 640 
Brooker, R. . ‘ 16 


Election of 1847. 


Montgomery Martin 





Capt. Pechell, L. . 41,571 
Lord A. Harvey, C. 1,238 
W. Conynghanm, L. 882 





Bristou (2) 10,878 
Miles, P. 
Berkeley, L. . 
Fripp, P. .. . 


4,193 
3,739 
3,684 


Buckincuam (1) 393 
Fremantle, P. vacated 
Chetwode, P. do. 
Chandos, P. 

Hall, P. 

BucKINGHAMSHIRE (3) 5,733 — 
Young, P., dead 2,578 
Du Pré, P. 2,572 
Murray, vacated 2,547 
Lee, L. ‘ ‘i 495 
Vane, L. " F 450 

1843, vice Young, deceased 
Fitz Maurice, P. 

Vice Murray, resigned 
Tower, P. 

Bury (1) 790 


Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley, L. 4,398 
P. W. S. Miles, P. . 2,600 
W. Fripp, C. 2,469 
Apsley Pellatt, L. , 160 





Marquis of Chandos, P. 
Col. Hall, P. 





Hon. C. Cavendish, L. 
C. G. Du Pré, P. 
B. D’Israeli, P. 





Walker, L. . R 325 
Hardman, P. ; 288 
Bury St. Epmunps (2) 704 — 
Jermyn, C. . . 344 
Fitzroy, L. . ‘ 311 
Twiss,C. . “ 302 
Alston, L.  . ° 257 


Richard Walker, L. 





Earl Jermyn, C. . 
E. H. Bunbury, L. 
H. Twiss, C. . 





Buresuirg, (1) 420 
Wortley, C. 


Cartnness County (1) 567 — 
Traill, L. 


Hon. J S. Wortley, C. 





G, Trail, L. 
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Election of 1841. 
CALNE, (1) 179 


Election of 1847. 





Shelburne, L. 

CaMBRIDGE, BorouGH @) 1,857 
Sutton, C. . 758 
Grant, P. vacated 722 
Foster, L. . . 696 
Russell, L. . . 656 

1843, vice Grant, resigned 
Kelly, C. vacated . 713 
Foster, L. . é 680 

Vice Kelly, resigned 
Kelly, C.  . : 746 
Adair, L. . 729 

CAMBRIDGE COUNTY (3) 7,090— 
Yorke, P. 

Eaton, P. 
Allix, P. 

CampripcGEe Untversiry (2) 3,800 
Goulburn, C. 

Law, P. 





Earl of Shelburne, L. 





A. S. Adair, L. 
Hon. W. F. Campbell . 
Hon. H. M. Sutton, C. 





Hon. E. T. Yorke, P. 
R. G. Townley, C. 
Lord G. J. Manners, P. 





Hon. C. E. Law, P. . 1,486 
Right Hon. H. Goulburn 1,189 
Viscount Fielding, P. . 1,147 
Lefevre, L. . ; n 860 





CanTerBury (2) 1,774 
Smyth, C. . ‘ 823 
Bradshawe, P. deceased 729 
Hodges, L. . ° 720 

Vice Bradshawe, deeeased 
Lord A. D. Conyngham, L, 


Carpirr (1) 765 





Lord Conyngham, L. . 808 
Hon. G. P. S ween C. 782 
J. Vance, P. ° 643 
Lord Clinton, P. 4 641 





Nicholl, P. 
CarpiGan, Borovens (1) 863 — 
Pryse, L. 
CARDIGANSHIRE (1) 2,312 —— 
Powell P. 
CARLISLE (2) 953 


Dr. J. Nicholl, C. 





P. Pryse, L. 





Col. Powell, P. 





Howard, L. . ‘ 419 
Marshall, L. . . 345 
Goulburn, C. ; 296 

CarLow, Borouex (1) 417 —— 
Layard, L 


Cartow, County (@)1 1,984 — 
Bruen, P.  . 705 
Bunbury, P. , 704 
Yates, L. . . 697 
O’Connell, L. ° 696 


J. Dixon, L. ‘ 
W. N. Hodgson, P. 
P. H. Howard, L. 





J. Sadlier, F. 
Capt. Layard, L. . 





Col. Bruen, P. 
Capt. Bunbury, P. 
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Election of 1841. 

CARMARTHEN, (1) 977 
Morris, L. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE, (2) 5,261— 
Trevor, L 
Jones, P. dead 

1842, vice Jones, deceased. 
Davies, P. 

CARNARVON Borovueus (1) 1,037 
Hughes, C. . ; 416 
Paget,L. .. ‘ 387 

CARNARVONSHIRE (1) 2,319 — 
Pennant, C. 

CARRICKFERGUS (1) 1,426 —— 
Kirk, P. 

CasHEL (1) 267 
Stock L. vacated 
O’Brien, R. 

Cavan County (2) 1,445 
Young, P. 

Clements P. dead 
Maxwell, C. 

CuatTHam (1) 877 

456 

234 


CHELTENHAM (1) 2,345 ; 
Berkeley, L. ° 764 
Gardner, P. . . 655 


Cursnire Nortu (2) 6,889 — 
Egerton, C. . 2,736 
Legh, P. 2,611 
Stanley, L. . 2,185 

Cursmie Sours (2) 7,949 
Egerton, P. . ‘ 
Tollemache, P. 
Wilbraham, L. 

CuesteEr (2) 2,170 
Grosvenor, L. vacated 
Jervis, L. 

Grosvenor, L. 

CuicnEsTER (2) 829 
Lennox, P. 

Smith, L. 

Ciprennam (2) 265 
Neeld, P. 
Boldero, P. . 

Lisley, L. 


Vou. XLVIII.—No. I. 


3,110 
3,034 
2,365 


Election of 1847. 





David Morris, L. 





Col. Trevor, P. 
David A. S. Davies, P. 





W. Bulkely Hughes, C. 





Col. Pennant, C. 





Hon. W. H. Cotton, P. 





T. O’Brien, R. 





John Young, P. 
Hon. James Maxwell, C. 





Hon. G. J. Byng, L. 





Sir WilioughbyJones,P. 1,023 
Hon. Craven Berkeley, L. 916 
Capt. Smith, C. ‘ , 5 





W. T. Egerton, C. 
Hon. J. T. Stanley, L. 





Sir P. D. M. G. Egerton, P. 
J. Tollemache, P. 





Earl Grosvenor, L. 
Sir J. Jervis, L. 





J. A. Smith, L. 
Lord H. G. Lennox, P. 





J. Neeld, P. 
H. G. Boldero, P. 
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Election of 1841. 


Election of 1847. 





CrristcHurcn (1) 269 
Rose, P. vacated 
Harris, P. 

Tice, L. 





E. A. J. Harris, P. 





CIRENCESTER (2) 552 
Cripps, C. 
Master, P. vacated 
Villiers, C. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE (1) 1,388 
Abercrombie, L. vacated 
Morrison, L. 

Crare County (2) 2,199 
Macnamara, L. . 450 
C. O’Brien, L. .. 347 
Vandeleur, C. ‘ 223 
Malony, C. . ° 48 





W. Cripps C. 
Lord Villiers, C. 





General Morrison, L. 





Sir Lucius O’Brien, L. F. 
Major Macnamara, R. . 
Cornelius O’Brien, R. . 
William Fitzgerald 





CLITHEROE (1) 494 
Cardwell, C. ‘ 171 
Wilson, L. . . 170 

CLONMEL, (1) 687 


M. Wilson, L. 





Pigot, L. vacated 
Lawless, L. 


CockERMouTH (2) 288 





Hon. Cecil Lawless, R. 
J. H. Monahan, L. 





Aglionby, L. 
Horsman, L. 
Wyndham, P. 


Cotcnester (2) 1,206 





H. A. Aglionby, L. 
G. Horsman, L. 





Sanderson, P. 
Smyth, P. 


CoLeRAINeE (1) 368 





J. H. Hardcastle, L. 
Sir G. H. Smyth, P 
R. Sanderson, P. . 





Litton, P. vacated 
Boyd, P. ‘ ‘ 100 
Bruce, L. .. , 84 
Cork, City (2) 4,965 ———_—. 
Callaghan, L. 1,464 
Murphy, L., vacated 1,486 
Chatterton, C. 1,017 
Morris, C. . . 131 
Cork, County (2) 4,474 
O'Connell, L., deceased 1,256 
Roche, L. 1,256 
Leader, C. . ‘ 406 
Longfield, C. ‘ 357 
CornwaLL, Easr (2) 6,197 
Elliot, P., vacated. 3,008 


Dr. Boyd, C. ° 
Sir. H. Bruce, C. 





W. Fagan, R. 
D. Callaghan, R. . 
M’Carthy, R. 





E. B. Roche, R. 
Dr. Power, R. 





W. H. P. Carew, P. 
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Election of 1841. 


CorNWALL East (continued ) 
Rashleigh, P. 2,801 
Trelawney, L. 1,647 

CorNWALL, West (2) 5,212 — 
Pendarves, L. 
Boscawen, P. 
Lemon, L. 

Coventry (2) 3,810 
Williams, L.. 
Ellice, L. 

Weir, P. 


1,874 
1,830 
1,283 


Election of 1847. 


T. Agar Robartes, L. 





E. W. W. Pendarves, L. 
Sir C. Lemon, L. 





Rt. Hon. E. Ellice, L. 
G. J. Turner, C. . 
William Williams, L. 


2,901 
1,754 
1,633 





CRICKLADE (2) 1,646 
Neeld, P. 
Howard, L. 
CuMBERLAND, East (2) 5,107— 
Howard, L. . 2,086 
James, L. 1,987 
Stephenson, P. 1,905 
CUMBERLAND, West (2) 3,993 
Stanley, P. 
Irton, P. 





John Neeld, P. 
A. Goddard Lethbridge, P. 





Hon. C. Howard, L. 
W. Marshall, L. 


E. Stanley, P. 
Lieut. H. Lowther, P. 





Dartmoutu (1) 261 
Seale, L. dead 
Vice Seale, deceased 
Soames, P., dead . 
Moffat, L. 
Vice Soames, deceased 
Moffat, L. 
Prinsep, P. . 
DenBIGH (1) 941 





G. Moffat, L. 





Mainwaring, P. . 
Biddulph, L. ° 


F. R. West. L. 





DENBIGHSHIRE (2) 3,93 
Bagot, P. 
Wynn, P. 


Derpy (2) 1,829 





2,055 
1,530 
1,394 


Sir W. Wynn, P. 
Hon. W. Bagot, P. 
Col. Biddulph, L. 





Strutt, L. . ‘ 874 
Duncannon, L. . 783 
Pole, P. ‘ ; 587 


Dersysnire, Nortu (2) 5,547 
Cavendish, L. 
Evans, L. 





Rt. Hon. E. Strutt, L. . 880 
F. L. Gower, L. . ‘ 852 
H. Raikes . : 800 
MGrath . R ‘ 216 
Hon. G. H. Cavendish, L. 

W. B. Evans, L. 





Dersysaire, SOUTH 
Mundy, P, 





C. R. Colville, P. 
T? 
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Election of 1841. 


Dersysnire, Soutu (continued ) 
Colville, P. . 3,209 
Gisborne, L. 2,403 
Waterpark, L. 2,325 

Devizes (2) 375 


Election of 1847. 


E. M. Mundy, P. 





Sotheran, P., vacated 
Heneage, P. 

1844, vice Sotheran, resigned 
Bruges, P. . ° 202 
Temple, L. . ; 67 

Devonsuire, Nortu (2) 8,494 
Acland, P. 

Buck, P. 

Devonsuire, Soutn (2) 10,191 
Buller, P. 
Courtenay, P. 

Devonport (2) 2,121 





G. H. W. Heneage, P. 
W. H. L. Bruges, P. 





Sir. T. D. Acland, P. 
L. W. Buck, P. 





Sir ox Be Buller, [A 
Lord Courtenay, P. 





Tufnell, L. . ‘ 976 

Grey, L. .. ° 932 

Dawson, P. . , 782 
DoneGat County (2) 858 

Hayes, P. 

Conolly, P. 





H. Tufnell, L. 
J. Romilly, L. 
J. Sandars, P. 


Sir Edmund Hayes, P. 
Col. Conolly, P. 





Dorcuester (2) 398 
Cooper, L. 
Graham, C. 

DorsETsHIRE (3) 6,094 





Col. Dawson Damer, C. 
H. G. Sturt, C. 





Ashley, P. vacated. 
Sturt, P. vacated 
Bankes, P. 

Vice Ashley, resigned. 
Seymer, P. 

Vice Sturt, resigned. 
Floyer, P. 





G. Bankes, P. 
If. K. Seymer, P. 
J. Floyer, P. 





Dover (2) 1,846 
Reid, C. . . 1,000 
Rice, L. ° ‘ 960 
Halcomb, P. js 536 
Galloway, L. ° 281 

Down, County (2) 2,367 —— 
Castlereagh, C. 
Hillsborough, P. 

Hill, P. 

Downpatrick (1) 342 
Kerr, C. 

Drocuepa (1) 734 


Somerville, L, 





E. R. Rice, L. ‘ 
Sir George Clerk, C. 
H. T. Prinsep,P.  . 





Lord Castlereagh, C. 
Lord E. Hill, P. 





R. Kerr, C. 
Rt.Hon.G. W. Somerville, L. 155 
Lamie Murray, RR. . 151 
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Election of 1841. 


Droitwicu (1) 357 
Pakington, P. 
Dusuin City (2) 19,562 
West P. dead 

Grogan, C. 
O’Connell, L. 
Hutton, L. . 
Gregory,C. . 3,825 
Morpeth, L. ; 3,435 
Dusin, County (2) 3,681 —— 
Hamilton, P. 1,051 
Taylor, P. 1,042 
Brabazon, L. 1,009 
Evans, L. 1,006 


3,860 
3,839 
3,692 
3,662 


DusLin University (2) 1,727— 


Shaw, P. 

Lefroy, P. vacated 
Jackson, P. vacated 
Hamilton, P. 


Election of 1847. 


Sir J. G. Pakington, P. 

J. Reynolds, RK.  . 3,229 
E. Grogan, C. ‘ 3,353 
Ww. Gregory, C. 3,125 





J. H. Hamilton, P. 
Col. Taylor, P. 





G. A. Hamilton, P. 
Fred. Shaw, LZ 

J. Napier, P. 

Professor M‘Cullagh, C. 





Dubey (1) 937 
Hawkes, P. vacated 436 
Smith,L. . ‘ 189 

1844, Vice Hawkes, resigned. 
Benbow, C. ; 388 
Rawson, L. . 175 

DUMBARTONSHIRE (1) 1,265 — 
Smollett, C. 


Dumrrigs (1) 977 





J. Benbow, C. 





A. Smollett, C. 
T. C. Robertson, L. 





Ewart, L. . ‘ 412 

Johnstone : 353 
DuMFRIESSHIRE (1) 2,240 

Johnstone, P. 
DUNDALK (1) 538 





W. Ewart, L. 








Lord Drumlanrig, C. 





Redington, L. vacated 
O’Connell, Jun., L. 





C. M‘Tavish, R. , 
W. T. M‘Cullagh, L. 








DunbeEk (1) 2,739 
Duncan, L. 
Smith . 

DUNGANNON (1) 196 


George Duncan, L. 





Northland, P. 

Falls, L. ‘ 
Dun@arvon (1) 434 

Sheill, L. 


Duruam, City (2) 1,031 
Grainger, L. 
Fitzroy, P, vacated 





Lord Northland. 





Rt. Hon. R. L. Sheil, L. 
J. F. Maguire; R. 





T. C. Grainger, L. 
R, J. Spearman, L. 
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Election of 1841. 


Deruam, Crry (Continued) 
1844, lice Fitzroy resigned. 
Bright, L. . ° 488 
Purvis, P. . ‘ 410 
Duran, Norra (2) 6,119—— 
Lambton, L. 
Liddell, P. 
Duruam, SoutH (2) 5,681 
Vane. L. ‘ 2,57 
Bowes, L. . 2,511 
Farrer, P. ° 1,737 


East Retrorp (2) 2,271 —— 
Duncombe, P. 
Vernon, P. 

EpinsureH, City (2) 5,346 — 
Macaulay, L. . 1,735 
Sir C. Smith. 832 


EpINBURGHSHIRE (1) 2,158—— 
Ramsay, P. vacated 
Hope, P. 

Exain Burens (1) 612 


Election of 1847. 


Capt. Wood, C. 





R. D. Shafto, L. 
Lord Seaham, C. 





Lord H. Vane, L. 
J. Farrer, P. 





Hon. A. Duncombe, P. 
Lord Galway, P. 


Charles Cowan, L. . 
W. G. Craig, L. ° 
Rt.Hon. T. B. Macaulay, L, 
Peter Blackburn 


2,063 
1,854 

. 1,477 
980 





Sir John Hope, P. 





Hay,L. §.  .  8il 
Duff . . ‘ 297 


Exon & Naren County (1) 720 
Bruce, C.  . ‘ 372 
Duff . ° ‘ 173 





General Duff, C. 
Bannerman, L. 
Hay, L. 





Major C. Bruce, C. 





Ennis (1) 230 
Bridgeman, L. 
ENNISKILLEN (1) 179 





O’Gorman Mahon, R. 





Cole, P. 

Essex, Norta (2) 5,366 
Tyrrell, P. 
Round, P. 


Essex, Soutn (2) 5,681 





Hon. A. H. Cole, P. 





Sir J. Tyrrell, P. 
Major Beresford, P. 
J. G. Rebow, L. . 

Fyske Harrison, P. 





Bramston, P. - 2,310 
Palmer, P. . - 2,230 
Alston, L. . ° 583 
Evesuam (2) 370 





T. W. Bramston, P. 
Sir E. N. Buxton, L. 
Smyth, P. e 





Hill, L. . 188 


Lord Marcus Hill, L. 
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Election of 1841. 
EVESHAM (continued ) 
Borthwick, P.  . 161 
Rushout, P. ° 137 
ExeETER (2) 3,669 


Election of 1847. 


Sir H. Willoughby, C. 
Sir R. Howard, L. ° 





Follett, P., vacated 
Divett, L. . ‘ 
Lovaine, P. . ° 
1844, vice Follett, resigned 
Follett, P.,dead . 1,293 
Briggs, L. . : 529 
Vice Follett, deceased 
Duckworth, P. . 1,258 
Briggs, L. . , 588 
Eyre (1) 332 


1,302 
1,192 
1,119 





Sir J. Duckworth, P. 
E. Divett, L. 





Kerrison, P, 





Sir Edward Kerrison, P. 





Farxiek (1) 1,369 
Lincoln, P. 


FaLmouTH AND Penryn (2) 885 
Vivian, L. . ‘ 462 
Plumridge, L. . 432 
Gwynn, C. . 388 
Sartoris ° . 240 

FermManaGu County (2) 2,426 
Archdall, C. 

Brooke, C. 





Lord Lincoln, C. 
S. Boyd, L. 
Howell Gwynn, C. 
P. Mowatt, L. . 
P. Borthwick, P. 





Sir Arthur Brookes, C. 
Captain Archdall, C. 





Fireswire (1) 2,535 
Wemyss, L. 


Finspury (2) 12,974 





Fergus, L. . ‘ ° 834 
Balfour, C. ‘ 768 





Wakley, L. 
Duncombe, L. 

Fiint Borovaus (1) 1,0583-—— 
Bulkeley, L. 





T. Wakley, L. 
T. S. Duncombe, L. 





Sir J. Hanmer, L. 





Fiintsnire (1) 3,158 
Glynne, P. 
Mostyn 

Forrarsuire (1) 2,461 


1,192 
1,186 





Hon. C. M. L. Mostyn, L. 





Hallyburton, L. 
Frome (1) 339 


Lord F. G. Hallyburton, L. 





Sheppard, P. ° 154 
Sturch,L. . n 129 


Gatway Boroveu (2) 1,675 — 
Martin, L. 
Bodkin, L. 


Hon. Major Boyle, L. 





M. J. Blake, R. 
A. O'Flaherty, R. 





280 


Election of 1841. 
Gatway County (2) 2,195 


Election Returns of 1841 and 1847. 


Election of 1847. 





Blake, L., vacated 
Monahan, L. 
GATESHEAD (1) 650 


Captain Burke, L. 
C. St. George, L. 





Hutt, L. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE (2) 5,471 
Adare, P 
Talbot, P. 
Giascow (2) 8,241 





W. Hutt, L. 


Lord Adare, P. 
C. Talbot, C. 








Oswald, L. 
Dennistoun, L. 2,728 
Campbell 2,416 
Mills ° ‘ 355 
Guovucester City (2) 1,872 — 
Philpotts, L. ‘ 753 
Berkeley, L. ° 732 
Hope, C. 646 
Loftus, P. . F 510 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE East (2) 7,803 
Codrington, P. 
Charteris, P., vacated 
Vice Charteris, resigned 
Worcester, P. 
GLoucESTERSHIRE West (2)7,601 
Berkeley, L 
Hale, P. 


2,776 


GRANTHAM (2) 691 


2,196 
2,084 


John M‘Gregor, L. 
Provost Hastie, L. 
W. Dixon, L. 1,812 
John Dennistoun, L. 1,740 
a = Hope, C. 

M. F. F. Berkeley, L. 





Sir W. Codrington, P. 
Marquis of Worcester, P. 





R.B. Hale, P. . . 
Grantley Berkeley, L. . 
Grenville Berkeley, L. 





Welby, P. 
Tollemache, C. 
Great Mar.ow (2) 373 
Williams, P. . 283 
Clayton, L. unseated 170 
Hampden, C. ‘ 169 
Great Grimssy (1) 515 
Heneage, L. 
GREENOCK (1) 1,113 


G. E. Welby, P. 
Hon. P. Tollemache, C. 





J. P. Williams, P. 
Col. Knox, P. 
Sir R. Clayton, L. 


Edward Heneage, L. 








Wallace, L. vacated 
Cochrane, L. 
Baine, L. 
Dunlop, L. 
GREENWICH (2) 3, 610- 





Lord Melgund, L. 
Alex. Dunlop, L. 





Dundas, L. 
Barnard, L. 
Cockburn, id 





Admiral Dundas, L. 
E. J. Barnard, L. 
S. Salomons, L. 





Guitprorp (2) 495 
Mangles, L. 





H. Currie, P. 
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Election of 1841. 


GUILDFORD (continued ) 
Wall, L. ‘ 
Scarlett, P. 
Currie, P. 


HADDINGTON (1) 650 


Election of 1847. 


R. D. Mangles, L. 
T. L. Thurlow 





Balfour, P. . 273 
Steuart. , 264 

HADDINGTONSHIRE (1) 628 —— 
Hepburn, P. 





Sir H. F. Davie, L. 





Hon. F. Charteris, C. 268 
Sir D. Baird, L. oo an 





Hairax (2) 1,020 
Protheroe, L. ° 411 
Wood, L. . ° 384 
Sinclair, P. . 319 


Hampsuire, Norta (2) 3,353 — 
Lefevre, L. 

Heathcote, P. 

Hampsuire, Sout (2) 5,687 — 
Fleming, P. vacated 
Compton, P. 

Vice Fleming, resigned. 
Wellesley, P. 

HarwIcu (2) 181 
Attwood, C. 

Beresford, P. 
Bagshawe, L. ; 
Le Marchant, L. 
Hastines (2) 958 


‘Rt. Hon. C. S. Lefevre, L. 





Cap. H. Edwards, P. . 511 
Sir C. Wood, L. ‘ 507 
E. Miall, L. ‘ . 349 
Ernest M. Jones, L. . 280 


Sir W. Heathcote, P. 





Lord C. Wellesley, C. 
C. Compton, P. 


J. Bagshawe, L. : 213 
J. Attwood, C. ; 184 
W. Knight, P. . ° 65 
Sir Dudley Hill, C. . 2 





Planta, P. vacated 
Holland, L. 

1844, vice Planta, resigned. 
Brisco, P.  . . 513 
Moore, L. . ° 174 

HAVERFORDWEST (1) 726 —— 
Philips, L. 

HELsTONE (1) 406 





R. Holland, L. ‘ 424 
M. Brisco, P.  . , 407 
J. A. Warre, L. ‘ 379 
J. P. Robertson, L. .. 350 





John Evans, L. 





Vyvyan, P. 159 
Vigors, L. . 133 
HeEreEForpD (2) 1,123 





Sir R. Vyvyan, P. 





Clive, L. dead . 531 
Hobhouse, L. vacated 499 
Burr, P. “ a 309 
1841, vice Hobhouse, resigned. 
Pulsford, L. ‘ 500 
Griffith, P. . 808 





Sir R. Price, L. 
Lieut. Col. Clifford, L. 
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Election of 1841. 
IIEREFORD (continued ) 


Vice Clive, deceased. 
Price, L. 
Hererorpsuire (3) 7,371 —— 
Hoskins, L. 
Baskerville, P. 
Bailey, P. 


Election of 1847. 





J. Bailey, Jun., P. 
G. C. Lewis, L. 
F. R. Haggitt, P. 








Hertrorp (2) 614 
Cowper, L. 
Mahon, C. 

HertrorpsuireE (3) 5,430 
Grimstone, P. 
Ryder, P. 2,552 
Smith, P. ° 2,525 
Alston, L. ‘ 1,732 

Honiton (2) 447 —————-— 
Baillie, C. 

M‘Geachy, C. 

HorsuamM (1) 336 
Scarlett, P. 

Hurst, L. 

HupDpeErsriE.p (1) 865 
Stansfield, L. 


2,585 


Hutt (2) 4,767 ————————_ 
Hanmer, P. 1,843 
James, P. ° 1,830 
Clay, L. . , 1,761 
Thompson, L. 1,645 

Huntinepon (2) 3886 ———-— 
Peel, C. 

Pollock, P. vacated 

Vice Pollock, deceased 
Baring, C. 

HunTINGDONSHIRE (2) 3,047 — 
Fellowes, P. 

Thornhill, P. 

Hytue (1) 509 

Marjoribanks, L, 





Inverness Bureus (1) 757 — 
Morrison, L. 


Inverness County (1) 887 —— 
Baillie, C. 

Irswica (2)1,690 
Gladstone, P. ° 651 


Hon. W. F. Cowper, L. 
Lord Mahon, C. 





Sir HZ. Meux, P. 
T. P. Halsey, P. 
T. Brand, L. 





Joseph ‘Locke, L. 

Sir J. W. Hogg, C. 

John Jervis, L. iach 2 
W. R. S. Fitzgerald, C. 





Ww. C. R. Stansfield, L. 
John Cheetham, L. 

M. T. Baines, ar 
James Clay, L. 

James Brown, L. 


Col. J. Peel, C. 
T. Baring, C. 





E. Fellowes, P. 

George Thornhill, P. 

E. D. Brookman,L.. 
Bar. M. de Rothschild, L. 





Alex. Matheson, L. . 
R. H. Kennedy, C. 





H. J. Baillie, C. 





J. C. Cobbold, P. 
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Election of 1841. 


Irswicu (continued ) 
Fox, P. ‘ ‘ 647 
Thornbury, L.  . 548 


IsLe or Wient (1) 1,167 —— 
Holmes, P. 


KENDAL (1) 351 


Election of 1847. 


H. E. Adair, L. 
J. R. Gladstone, P. 
H. Vincent, L. 





J. Simeon, L. 
T. W. Fleming, C. 





Wood, L. dead 
18438, Vice Wood, deceased 

Warburton, L. . 182 

Bentinck, P. . 119 
Kent, East (2) 7,251 


George Carr Glynn, L 





Knatchbull, P. vacated 
Plumptre, P. 
Deedes, P. 

Kent, West (2) 9,271 





J.P. Plumptre, P. 


W. Deedes, P. 





Marsham, P. 
Filmer, P. 


ViceMarsham, now Earl of Romney 


Austen, P. 
Kerry (2) 1,840 
Browne, L. . . 751 
O’Connell, L. ‘ 744 
Blennerhasset, P. . 445 
Hickson, P. . 37 
KIDDERMINSTER (1) 469 


Sir-E. Filmer, P. 
T. L. Hodges, L. 
Col. Austen, P. 





Morgan J. O’Connell, R. 
H. A. Herbert, L. F. 





Godson, C. . 212 
Ricardo, L. . ‘ 200 
Kitpare (2) 1,275 





R. Godson, C. 





Archbold, L. 
O’Ferrall, L. 


Kitkenny (1) 448 





Marquis of Kildare, L. 
S. Bourke, C. . P 
A. O’Neile, R. . A 





O’Connell, L. 
Kirkenny County (2) 1,090 — 
Butler, L. vacated 
Bryan, L. (dead) 
Butler, L. 
Smithwick, L. 





John O’Connell, R. 





John Green, R. 
P. S. Butler, R. 
C. Healy, R. 
P. R. Welsh 





KitmMarnock (1) 1,262 
Bouverie, L.. ‘ 389 
Prinsep, P. . ° 379 
Vincent , : 98 

KincaRDINESHIRE (1) 796 —— 
Arbuthnot, P. 





Hon. E. P. Bouverie, L. 





Gen. Arbuthnot, P. 
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Election of 1841. 


Kine’s County (2) 1,371 —— 
Westenra, L. 
Armstrong, L. 


Election of 1847. 





Sir A. Armstrong, L. F. 
Col. Westenra, L. 





Kine’s Lynn (2) 1,144 
Lord Bentinck, P. 
Sir S. Canning, P. vacated 

1842, vice Canning, resigned 
Lord Jocelyn, P. C. 

Kineston-uron-HUuL1, see Hutt 





Lord G. Bentinck, P. 
Lord Jocelyn, C. 





Kinsa.e (1) 216 
Watson, L. . ‘ 98 
Attwood, P.. . 79 





R. S. Guinness, C. 
W. H. Watson, L. 





KirKavpy (1) 657 
Ferguson, L. 
KirkKcupsricHt (1) 1,274 —— 
Maitland, L.. 486 
M‘Donall_ . ; 344 


Col. Ferguson, L. 


Thos. Maitland, L. 








KNARESBOROUGH (2) 240 
Lawson, C. . " 150 
Ferrand, C. . “ 125 
Sturgeon, L.. . 85 

LAMBETH (2) 6,547 





Lascelles, C. 
Westhead, L. 
Lawson, C. 





Hawes, L. 
D’Eyncourt, L. 
Cabbell, P. . 
Baldwin, P. . , 

LANARKSHIRE (1) 3,696 
Lockhart. 

LANCASHIRE, NortH (2) 10,710 
Patten, P 
Stanley, P., vacated. 

1841, vice Lord Stanley, resigned. 
Clifton, P. 

LANCASHIRE, SoutH (2) 24,179 
Egerton, P., vacated. 
Wilbraham, P., vacated. 

Vice Egerton and Wilbraham, 

resigned. 
Entwistle, P. 
Brown, L. . 
LANCASTER (2) 1,377 


2,601 
2,558 
1,999 
1,763 


7,571 


6,973 





4,614 
3,708 
3,344 


Charles Pearson, L. . 
Tennyson d’Eyncourt, L. 
Benjamin Hawes, L. 





Wm. Lockhart. 





J. W. Patten, C. 
James Heywood, L. 





Hon. C. P. Villiers, L. 
W. Brown, L. 








Green, C. . 693 
Martin, P. . . 593 
Armstrong, L. 577 


S. Gregson, L. 
Thomas Greene, C. 
E. D. Salisbury . 





Launceston (1) 393 
Hardinge, P., vacated. 


Bowles, C. 





Admiral Bowles, C, 





Election Returns of 1841 and 1847. 


Election of 1841. Election of 1847. 

LeEDs (2) 6,182 

Beckett, C. . . Bee William Beckett, C. . 
Aldam, L. . . 2,048 J. G. Marshall, L. 
Hume, L. . . 2,033 Joseph Sturge, L. 

Jocelyn, P. . - 1,926 

LEICESTER (2) 3,687 

Ellis, L. Sir R. J. Walmsley, L. 

Easthope, L. Richard Gardiner, L. . 

E. Parker, C. : 














LEICESTERSHIRE, NortH (2) 4,146 
Manners, P. Lord C. S. Manners, P. 
Farnham, P. E. B. Farnham, P. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, SoutH (2) 5,455 
Halford, P. . . 2,638 Sir H. Halford, P. 
Packe,P.  . . 2,622 Sir C. W. Packe, P. 
Gisborne, L. - 1,196 
Cheney, L. . - 41,213 

Lett (1) 1,732 
Rutherford, L. A. Rutherford, L. 

Leitrim (2) 1,434 
White, L. Hon. C. Clements, L 
Clements, L. E. K. Tennyson, L. 

J. R. Godley 




















LEOMINSTER (2) 624 
Greenaway, L., vacated. H. Barkly, L. 
Wigram, P., vacated. George Arkwright, P. 

Vice Wigram, resigned. 

Arkwright, P. 

Vice Greenaway, resigned. 
Barkly, L. 

Lewes (2) 900. 
Elphinstone, L., vacated 404 Hon. H. Fitzroy, C. 
Fitzroy, C. . ‘ 404 R. Perfect, L. 
Harford, L. . ‘ 403 Godfrey Hudson, P. 
Cantilupe, P. ° 383 Lord H. Loftus, P. 

LICHFIELD (2) 876 
Anson, L., vacated. 381 Lord Alfred Paget, L. 
Paget, L. ‘ 289 Lord Anson, L. 
Dyott,P.  . 281 

1841, vice Lord Anson, resigned. 

Leveson, L. 

Limerick City (2) 2,063 
O’Brien. J. O'Connell, R. 
Roche, vacated. J. O’Brien, R. 
Kelly. R. O’Gorman 

Liverick County (2) 1,673 — 
Powell, L. W. Monsell, F. 
O’Brien, L. Smith O’Brien, R. 
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Election of 1841. 
Limerick County (continued ) 


LINcoLn (2) 1,041 








Election Returns of 1841 and 1847. 


Election of 1847. 





C. Powell, L. P ‘ 458 
G. O'Connell, R. ‘ 407 
Patrick Carroll . ‘ ] 























Sibthorpe, P. 541 Colonel Sibthorpe, P. . 659 
Collett, P. 481 C. Seeley, L. ° ‘ 520 
Bulwer, L. 443 Sir E. L. Bulwer, L. 437 
Seeley, L. 340 W. Collett, P. 277 
LincotnsmireE, Nortu (2) 11,398 
Lord Worsley, L. 5,401 R. A. Christopher, P. 
Christopher, P. 4,522 Sir M. J. Cholmeley, L. 
Cust, P. ‘ 3,819 
Vice Lord Worsley. 
Cholmeley, L. 
LINcoLnsHirE, SoutH (2) 9,163 
Turner, P. 4,581 Sir J. Trollope, P. 
Trollope, P. 4,562 Lord Burghley, P. 
Handley, L. 2,948 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE (1) 593 —~- a eee 
Hope, P., vacated. George Dundas, C. 
Baillie, P. 
Lissurn (1) 203 
Meynell, P. Sir H. Seymour, C. 
LisKEARD (1) 285 -- — 
Buller, L. C. Buller, L. 170 
W. C. Curteis, P. 117 
Liverpoot (2) 14,976 
Sandon, C. . 5,979 E. Cardwell, C. 5,581 


Cresswell, P. vacated 5,792 
Walmsley, L. 4,647 
Palmerston, L. 4,431 
1842, vice Cresswell, resigned. 
Douglass, P. 
Lonvon (4) 19,064 


1841 Masterman, C. 6,339 
Wood, L. dead 6,315 
Lyall, P.C. . 6,290 
Russell, L. 6,221 
Attwood, P. 6,212 
Pattison, L. 6,070 
Crawford. 6,065 
Pirie, P. - 6,017 

1843, vice Wood, deceased. 
Pattison, L. . 6,532 
Baring, P. 6,367 


Sir Thomas Birch L. 
Sir D. Mackworth P. . 
Lord John Manners, P. 


4,828 
3,719 
2,226 





7,137 
7,030 
6,792 


Lord J. Russell, L. 
J. Pattison, L.  . 
Baron Rothschild, L. 


J. Masterman, C. 6,722 
Sir. G. Larpent, L. 6,719 
R. C. L. Bevan, P. 5,268 
Alderman Johnson, P. 5,069 
J. W. Freshfield, P. 4,704 
W. Payne, L. 513 





Lox 


Lo 











































458 
407 


659 
520 
437 
9Qrr 


mii 


170 
117 











»,581 
t,828 
719 
226 
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Election of 1841. Election of 1847. 
LonponvERRY, City (1) 958 — 
Ferguson, L Sir R. A. Fergusson, L. 
LONDONDERRY, County (2) 4,663 
Bateson, P. vacated Capt. Bateson, P. 
Jones, P. Theobald Jones, P. 
Bateson, P. dead 
Bateson, P. 
LonGrorp, COUNTY @) 1,089 
White, L. 621 Major Blackall, R. 447 
Lefroy, P. 482 R. S. Fox, R. ‘ 434 
White, L. unseated 631 A. Lefroy, C. 352 
L. EL K. Harman, C. 323 
Loutu (2) 1,167 om 
Bellew, L. 447 Chichester Fortescue, L. 
Dawson, L. . 430 Major Bellew, L. 
Fortescue, L. 358 
LupLow (2) 422 
Botfield, C. . 222 H. B. Clive, C. 207 
Ackers, P. 212 Col: Salwey, L. 206 
Salwey, L. 154 B. Botfield, C. 183 
Lyme Reels (1) 277 sepancacneieniicngniaebseesiestiostans 
Hussey, P. . 112 T. N. Abdy, L. 148 
Pinney L.  . 110 Sir F. Kelly, C. . 145 
Lyamneton (2) 305 i 
Stewart, P. . 170 Col. Keppel, L. 162 
Mackinnon, P. 149 W. A. Mackinnon, C. 146 
Keppel, L. 106 J. Stewart, C. 120 
MACCLESFIELD (2) 908 
Brocklehurst, L. 534 J. Brocklehurst, L. 598 
Grimsditch, P. . 410 J. Williams, L. 500 
Stocks, L. . ‘ 327 T. Grimsditch 428 
MarsrtTone (2) 1,687 ———— —_—___———— 
Hope, P. ) , 765 A. J. B. Hope, P. 
Dodd, P. 725 George Dodd, P. 
Salomons, L. 424 
N nN (2) 844 
sek: a4 472 D. Waddington, P. 461 
Round, P. 466 T. B. Lennard, L. 443 
Abdy, L. 413 Q. Dick, P. . 427 
MALLow (1) 336 - — -- 
Norreys, L. . 108 Sir D. Norreys, L. 7 
Longfield, P. 52 David Ross, C. 60 
Matmessurr (1) 280 ——_—_—_——_ 
Howard, ” ‘ 125 Hon. J. V. Howard, L. 
Burton, C. 105 
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Election of 1841. 
MALTON (2) 558 


Election of 1847. 





Childers, L. vacated 
Denison, L. 
Milton, L. 


J. W. Childers, L. 
J. G. Denison, L. 








MANCHESTER (2) 12,841 
Phillips, L. . ° 
Gibson, L. ° 
Murray, P. . 
Entwistle, P. 


3,695 
3,575 
3,115 
2,692 


John Bright, L. 
T. Milner Gibson, L. 





MARLBOROUGH (2) 291 
Bruce, C 
Baring, C. 
MARYLEBONE (2) 11,62 





Lord Ernest Bruce, C. 
H. B. Baring, C. 





Hall, L. ‘ ‘ 
Napier, L. . ‘ 
Cabbell, P. . 
Hamilton, P. 
Sankey, L. 
Mayo (2) 1,391 





Lord Dudley C. Stuart, 
Sir Benjamin Hall, L. . 
Sir James Hamilton, P. 
Serjeant Shee, L. ‘ 
Robert Owen. ° 





Browne, L. 
Blake, L. vacated. 
M’Donnell, L. 





George H. Moore, L. F. 
R. D. Browne, R. . 
J. M. M’Donnell, R. . 
John D. Browne . 





MEAtH (2) 1,611 
Grattan, L. 
O'Connell, L. 


MERIONETHSHIRE (1) 1,180. 





M. E. Corbally, L. 
H. Grattan, R. 
H. C. Singleton 





Richards, P. 
Mertuyr Typvit (1) 760 —— 
Guest, L. 


R. Richards, P. 





Sir J. L. Guest, L. 





Mp esex (2) 13,400 
Byng, L. dead. 
Wood, P. 

Vice Byng, deceased. 
Grosvenor, L. 

Mipuurst (1) 261 





Lord R. Grosvenor, L, 
B. Osborne, L. 
Col. T. Wood, C. 





Seymour, P. vacated. 
Walpole, P. 
MONAGHAN (2) 2,351 


S. H. Walpole, P. 





Westenra, L. 
Shirley, P. 
Leslie, P. 
MonmoutH (1) 1,304 
Blewitt, L. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE (2) 4,614 —— 
Morgan, P. 





Hon. M. Dawson, L. 
P. Leslie, C. 





R. J. Blewitt, L. 





C. O. S. Morgan, P. 





Election Returns of 1841 and 1847. 


Election of 1841. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE (continued ) 
Lord G. Somerset, C. 


MonTaomery, Bureus (1) 1,021 
Cholmondeley, P. 463 
Edwards, L. r 437 

MoNTGOMERYSHIRE (1) 3,065 
Wynn, P. 

Montrose, Bureus (1) 1,403 
Chalmers, L. vacated. 
Hume, L. 

Morretu (1) 363 


Election of 1847. 


Lord G. Somerset, C. . 


2,235 
Capt. Somerset, P. 


2,188 





Hon. H. Cholmondeley, P. 389 
David Pugh, L. . ° 389 





Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn, P. 





Joseph Hume, L. 
Greenhill, C. 





Howard, L. 
Newark (2) 1,130 





Hon. Capt. Howard, L. 





Gladstone, P. vacated. 633 
Manners, P. . 630 
Hobhouse, L. ‘ 394 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE (2) 
1,031 
Buckley, L. 
Harris, L. void. 
Miller, P. ‘ 
1842, vice Harris, void. 
Harris R 
Colquhoun, P. . 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (2) 4,530 
Ord, L. 
Ilinde, P. 


Newrort, IsLe OF WIGHT (2) 669 
Martin, C. . ‘ 254 
Hamilton, P. ‘ 252 
Gisborne, L. ‘ 229 
Blake, L. . 4 226 

New Ross (1) 277 


M. Sutton, L. 
J. Stuart, P. ‘ 
G. H. Packe, P. 





W. Jackson, L. 

S. Christy, C.  . 
Lord Brackley, C. 
W. Greig : 





W. Ord, L. 
T. E. Headlam, L. 
R. Hodgson, P. 





W. H. Plowden, C. 
C. W. Martin, C. 
W. J. Blake, L. 

C. Crompton, L. . 





Gore, L. 


Newry (1) 1,089 





J. H. Talbot, R. 
R. Keily, C. 





Newry, C. . ° 319 
Doyle, L.  . ‘ 237 
Norrork, East (2) 8,507 —— 
Wodehouse, P. 3,498 
Burroughes, P. 3,437 
Folkes, L. 1,379 
Norroik, West (2) 7,510 
Bagge, P. 
Chute, P. 
Vou. XLVIII.—No. I. 


Lord Newry, C. 





Hon. E. Wodehouse, P. 
H. M. Burroughes, P. 





W. Bagge, P. . 
Hon. E. K. Coke, L. 
U 
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Election of 1841. 
Norroik, West (continued ) 


NORTHALLERTON (1) 281 


of 1841 and 1487. 


Election of 1847. 


A. Hamond r « 2935 
H. L. G. L’Estrange . 2,676 





Wrightson, L. . 129 

Lascelles, P. ; 114 
NorTHAMPTON (2) 2,057 

Smith, L. . ; 981 

Currie, L. . ‘ 970 

Willoughby, P. . 884 

M’Dowall, L. . 170 


Nortuamptonsumee, Norra (2) 
4,031 
Maunsell, P. 
O’Brien, P. 
NortTuampronsuire, Sours (2) 
4,715 
Cartwright, P. dec. 2,436 
Knightley, P. . 2,324 
Earl of Euston, L. 925 
Vice Cartwright deceased. 
Vyse, P. 
NorTHUMBERLAND, 
3,004 
Ossulston, P. 
Cresswell, P. 1,163 
Howick, L. 1,106 
NORTHUMBERLAND, SoutTu (2) 
5,260. 
Bell, P. 
Ogle, L. 
Norwicu (2) 4,334 
Marquis of Douro, C. 
Smith, L. 








Norra. (2) 





1,216 





NortincHam (2) 5,436 
Larpent, L. vacated. 
Hobhouse, L. 
Walter, C. 
Charlton, P. 

1842, vice Larpent, resigned. 
Walter, C. void 1,885 
Sturge, L. 1,80] 

1843, vice iW ‘alter, void. 
Gisborne, L. 


Walter, Jun., C. 


1,839 
1,728 


W. B. W rightson, | L. 





R. C urrie, L. ; 
Rt. Hon. R. Smith, L 


Humphrey, C. . 
A. F. Bayford, C. 
Dr. Epps, L. . 


T. P. Maunsell, P. 
A. S. O’Brien Stafford, P. 





Sir ‘Chas. Knightley, A 2,282 
Captain Vyse, P. 2,076 
Lord Henley, C. - 1,469 





Sir G. Grey, L. 
Lord Ossulston, P. 
Lord Lovaine, P. 





Ml. Bell, P. 
s. C. H. Ogle, L. 
S, M. Pet to, L. 
Marquis of Douro, C. 
J. H. Parry, L. 


J. Walter, L. ‘ 

Feargus O'Connor, L. . 1,340 
T. Gisborne, L. . 1,089 
Sir J. Hobhouse, L. . 974 





Election Returns of 1841 and 1847. 


Election of 1841. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, NortH (2) 


Election of 1847. 





3,650 
Houldsworth, P. 
Knight, P. dead 
Vice Knight, deceased. 
Bentinck, P. 
NotTincHAMsHIRE, Sout (2) 
3,469 
Rolleston, P. 
Lincoln, C. vacated. 
Hildyard, P. 





O_pHAM (2) 1,650 





T. Houldsworth, P. 
Lord H. Bentinck, P. 


F. B. Hildyard, PF. 
Col. Rolleston, P. 








Johnson, L. 


Fielden, L. 


OrkNEY (1) 552 ————— 
Dundas 





W. J. Fox, L. 

J. Duncroft, C. 
J. M. Cobbett, L. 
J. Fielden, L. 
Axiderson, L. 
Dundas 





Oxrorp, City (2) 2,773 
Langston, L. 
Maclean, C. 
Malcolm, P. 


1,349 
1,238 
1,041 





J. H. Langston, L. 
W. P. Wood, L. 





OxrorpsmtRE (3) 5,384 
Norreys, P. 
Harcourt, P. 
Henley, P. 

Oxrorp University (2) 3,300 
Estcourt, C. 

Inglis, C. 


PatsLey (1) 1,324 
Hastie, L. 





Lord Norreys, P. 

G. G. V. Harcourt, P. 

J. W. Henley, P. 

Sir R. H. Inglis, C. 1,700 
J. Gladstone, C. . ‘i 997 
Cc. G. Round, P.. 7 824 


A. Mastic, L. 





PEEBLESHIRE (1) 727 
Mackenzie, P. 


Pembroke (1) 1,779 ——— 
Owen, P. .. ° 246 
Owen , ‘ 172 
Child . , , 84 

PEMBROKESHIRE (1) 3,450 
Emlyn P. 

Perru (1) 1,082 
Maule, L. 

Black . 


W. F. Mackenzie,P. . 240 
A. G. Carmichael ' 163 


Sir John Owen, C. 





Viscount Emlyn, C. 


Rt. Hon. Fox Maule, L. 


U2 








Election of 1841. 
Pertusnire (1) 4,034 
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Election of 1847. 





Drummond, P. 
PETERBOROUGH (2) 569 


H. H. Drummond, P. 


















































Fitzwilliam, L.  . 317 Hon. G. W. Fitzwilliam, L. 
Heron, L. 255 W. G. Cavendish, L. 
Gladstone, P. ° 244 

PETERSFIELD (1) 377 
Jolliffe, P. Sir W. Jolliffe, P. 

Priymoutn (2) 1,907 _ 
Gill, L. ‘ ‘ 821 Viscount Ebrington, L. 921 
Ebrington, L. 787 R. Palmer, P. $37 
Johnson, P. . 552 C. B. Calmady, L. 769 

PontrFrract (2) 722 — 

Pollington, P. 464 S. Martin, L. 415 
Milnes, P. 433 R. M. Milnes, L. 365 
Gully, L. 253 T. H. Preston, P. 346 

Poorer (2) 543 ‘ 
Ponsonby, L. 231 G. R. Robinson, C. 220 
Phillips, L. . 211 S. R. Phillips, L. 199 
Rose, P. 189 E. J. Hutchins, L. 187 

M. M. Turner, L. 49 

PORTARLINGTON (1) 188 
Damer, P. Col. Dunn, L. F. 

PortsmoutnH (2) 1,837 
Staunton, L. F. T. Baring, L. 

Baring, L. Sir G. Staunton, L. 

Preston (2) 3,044 
Fleetwood, L. 1,655 Sir G. Strickland, L. . 1,402 
Strickland, L. 1,629 C. P. Grenfell, L. ~ 1,380 
‘Parker, P. 1,270 R. T. Parker, P. 1,351 
Swainson, P. » 1,266 

Presteicn, Rapnor (1) 500 — 

Price, P. Sir T. F. Lewis, C. 

Quvueen’s County (2) 1,166— 

Coote, C. Hon. T. Vesey, C. 
Vesey, C. J. W. Fitzpatrick, L. 

Rapnor, see PRESTEIGN. 

Rapnorsuire (1) 1,924 
Walsh, P.  . - Lie Sir J. B. Walsh, P. 

Harley ; 522 

ReEaAp1nG (2) 1,220 
Russell, P. . 570 F. Pigott, L. . . 614 
Chelsea, P. . 564 Serjeant Talfourd, L. 596 
Mills, L. 410 C. Russell, P.. 521 
Tooke, L. 399 Lord Chelsea, P. 376 











402 
,380 
351 


614 
196 
21 
376 
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Election of 1841. 
REIGATE (1) 198 


Election of 1847. 





Eastnor, C. . ‘ 106 
Bedford, L. 
RENFREWSHIRE (1) 2, ee 
Mure, P. 
RicHMonp (2) 289 — 
Colborne, L. dead 
Dundas, L. 
Vice Colborne, deceased 
Rich, L. 
Riron (2) 383 


T. Somers Cocks, C. 





Col. Mure, P. 





H. Rich, L. 
M. Wyvill, jun., L. 





Sugden, P. vacated 
Pemberton, P. vacated 
Cockburn, C. 
1841, vice Sugden, resigned 
Smith, P. vacated 
1843, vice Pemberton, resigned 
Lascelles, C. 
Rocnpae (1) 1,026 
Crawford, L. ; 399 
Fenton, P. . ‘ 333 
Rocnester (2) 1,124 —— 





Douglas, C. . ; 546 
Bodkin, C. ‘ 506 
Melgund, L. : 498 


Dashwood, L. ‘ 485 


Hon. E. Lascelles, Cc. 
Sir J. Graham, C. 





Sharman Crawford, L. 





R. Bernal, L. ‘ : 637 
T. Hodges, L. . - 617 
J. Douglas, C. .. ‘ 464 
W. H. Bodkin, C. ‘ 462 





Roscommon (2) 1,038 
F french, L. 
O’Conor Don, L. 


Ross anp Cromarty (1) 798 
Mackenzie, P. 
RoxsurGcusuireE (1) 2,032—— 
Scott, P. ° . 830 
Elliot, L. . ° 748 
RutLanpsuire (2) 1,914 
Heathcote, P. ‘ 761 
Hion. W. meres P. 675 
Noel, L. . 670 
Finch, Fr. 
Rye (1) 524 
Curteis, L. . ‘ 262 
Frewen, P. . ‘ 108 














St. ALBAn’s (2) 
Repton, P. . ‘ 288 
Listowel, L. vacated 258 





Fitzstephen Ffrench, L. 205 
O. Grace, L. ; 170 
O’Connor Blake, RR... 115 





James Matheson, L. 





Hon. E. Elliot, L. 








G. 5. Hestheste, Po 
Hon. G. J. Noel, C. 
H.B.Curteis,L. . 235 


B. B. Williams . : 113 





A. Raphael, L. : 95 
G. W. J. Repton, P.. 276 











Election of 1841. 


St. ALBAN’s (continued ) 
Worley, P. C. , 251 
Muskett, L. . : 150 

Vice Listowel, resigned 
Cabbell, P. 

St. AnpREw’s (1) 835 
Ellice, L.  . ‘ 366 
Mackgill . , 258 

Sr. Ives (1) 598 
Praed, P. dead. 272 
Lay, P. j ‘ 268 

Vice Praed, deceased 
Paulett, P. 
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Election of 1847. 


Hon. F. Craven, L. . 230 
J. Wilks, L. . . 196 





E. Ellice, jun. L. 





Lord W. Paulett, P. 
Peter Borthwick, P. 





SaLrorp (1) 2,696 
Brotherton, L. ‘ 990 
Garnett, P. ‘ 873 

Saissury (2) 698 





Joseph Brotherton, L. 





Wyndham, P. dead 361 
Brodie, L. vacated 292 
Ashley, P. ‘ 231 

1843, vice Brodie, resigned 
Hussey, C. vacated 252 
Bouverie, L. 4 188 

1848, vice Wyndham, deceased 
Campbell, P. ° 317 
Bouverie, L. ‘ 270 
Chaplin, P. 





W. J. Chaplin, L.  . 490 
C. B. Wall, L. . 874 
J. Smith,P. . . 170 





Sanpwice (2) 977 
Trowbridge, L. 
Lindsay, P. 


Scarvoroven (2) 559 





‘Lord C. Paget, L. ° 458 


C. W. Grenfell, L. . 436 
Lord C. P. Clinton, P. 395 





Johnstone, C. ° 295 
Trench, P. . . 253 
Phipps, L. . ‘ 235 
SELKIRKSHIRE (1) 607 ———— 
Pringle, P. vacated 
Lockhart, C. 
Suartespury (1) 491 





Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, C. 
Earl Mulgrave, L. 





A. E. Lockhart, C, 





Howard, L. . ‘ 218 
Matthew, P. ‘ 201 
Sheridan, L. 





R. B. Sheridan, L. . 213 
R. Bethell 1 





SHEFFIELD (2) 4,451 
Parker, L. . . 1,849 
Ward, L. - 1,805 
Urquhart, C. ‘ 503 

Sheppard, P.C. . 457 


J. Parker, L. ‘ » 4112 
H, G. Ward, L. . fe 
T. Clarke, L. A ‘ 326 
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Election of 1841. 
SHOREHAM (2) 1,988 
Burrell, P. C. ‘ 959 
Goring, P. ‘ 856 
Howard, L. . ‘ 673 
SHREwssuRy (2) 1,865 


Election of 1847. 





‘Sir C. Burrell, P. C, 


C. Goring, P. C. 





Tomline, P. . ; 791 
D'Israeli, P. . r 786 
Parry, L. . ‘ 599 
Temple, L. . ‘ 576 

Suropsuire, Norra (2) 4,735 
Gore, P. 

Viscount Clive, P. 

Suropsuire Soutu (2) 3,692— 
Clive 
Earl of Darlington, P. 

1842, vice Earl of Darlington, 

succeeded to Peerage 
Viscount Newport, P. 

Stico BorouGH (1) 821 ——— 
Somers, L. 

Stico County (2) 798 
Perceval, P., vacated 
Gore, P. 

Ffolliott, C. 

SoMERSETSHIRE, East (2) 9,655 
Langton, L., vacated 
Miles, P. 

Pinney, L. 

SoMERSETSHIRE, West (2) 8,433 
Acland, C. 

Dickinson, C. 





SouTHAMPTON (2) 1,463 
Mildmay, P. . 686 
Hope, C. ‘ 683 
Nugent, L. . ‘ 538 
Thompson, L. ° 535 

Soutn SHiEeLps (1) 686 
Wawn, L. ° 240 
Ingham, L. . ° 207 
Fyler,P. . : 34 

SourHwark (2) 5,047 
Humphery, L. 
Wood, L., dead 

1846, vice Wood, deceased 
Molesworth, L. . 1,943 








E. H. Baldock, C. . ~—-769 


R. A. Slaney, L. ; 743 
G. Tomline, P. ; 732 





Viscount Clive, P. 


W. O. Gore, P. 





Hon. H. R. Clive, C. 
Viscount Newport, P. 





F. Ffolliott, C. 
O. Gore, C. 





William Miles, P. 
William Pinney, L. 











C. A. Moody, P. « 8,603 
Sir Alex. Hood, P. 3,311 
Hon. P. P. Bouverie 2,783 
Bickham Escott, L. 2,624 
A. E. Cockburn, L. 

B. M. Wilcox, L. 

J. T. Wawn, L. . 339 


W. Whateley, C. ‘ 877 


Alderman Humphery, L. 
Sir Wm. Molesworth, L. 
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Election of 1841. 


SouTHWARK (continued ) 
Pilcher, P. 1,182 
Miall, L. p ‘ 352 

Srarrorp (2) 1,2 
Carnegie, > . 681 
Buller, L. ‘ 587 
Holmes, P. 339 





STAFFORDSHIRE, Nortu (2) 9,438 
Russell, C. 
Adderley, P. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, SouTH (2) 8,545 
Anson, L. 
Viscount Ingestrie, P. 
STamMrorp (2) 679 
Marquis of Granby, P. 
Clerk, P. 


StirRLinG Bureus (1) 1,141 — 
Dalmeny, L. ‘ 438 





Aytoun 419 
STIRLINGSHIRE (1) 2,569 

Forbes, P. 1,019 

Bruce . 895 
Stockport (2) 1,279 

Marsland, L. 569 


Cobden, L. 541 
Marsland, P. ‘ 351 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT (2) 1,623— 


Ricardo, L. ‘ 881 
Copeland, C. , 614 
Ryder, P. . 495 


Stroup (2) 1,292 
Staunton, L.. : 594 
Scrope, L. . , 528 
Wraxall, P. . R 377 

Surroik, East (2) 6,677 











Lord Henniker, C. 3,279 

Vere, C. . 3,178 

Adair, L. » oe 
1843, vice Vere, deceased. 

Lord Rendlesham. 2,952 


Adair . 
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Election of 1847. 





D. Urquhart, C. . 
Alderman Sidney, L. 
Hon. S. T. Carnegie, P. 
John Lea ; 














6 
J. A. Gordon l 
C. B. Adderley, P. 4,092 
Lord Brackley, C. 4,076 
E. Buller, L. 3,353 
Lord Ingestrie, P. 
Colonel Anson, L. 
Marquis of Granby, P. 325 
Rt. Hon. J. C. Herries, P. 290 
J. Rolt, L. 235 
J. B. Smith, L. 347 
A. G. Maitland, L. 312 
Alex. Alison, L. 156 
W. Forbes, P. 
R. Cobden, L. 643 
J. Heald, L. ‘ . 570 
Alderman Kershaw, L. 537 
J. West ‘ ‘ 14 
W. T. Copeland, C. 495 
J. L. Ricardo, L. 493 
T. P. Healey 147 
G. P. Scrope, L.. 541 
W. H. Staunton, L. 563 
M. M. Turner, L. 176 


Lord Rendleshem 
E. 8. Gooch 
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Election of 1841. 
SurFOLK, West (2) 4,819 —— 
Rushbrook, P. dead 
Waddington, P. 
Bennet, P. 
SUNDERLAND, (2) 1,657 


Election of 1847. 





H. 8S. Waddington, P. 
Philip Bennet, P. 





Thompson, P. vacated 
Barclay, L. 

1841, vice Thompson, resigned. 
Viscount Howick, L. 705 


Attwood, P. ‘ 463 
Hudson, P. . 626 


Thompson, L. ‘ 498 
Surrey, East (2) 6,028 

Antrobus, P. 

Kemble, P. 
Surrey, West (2) 3,778 

Denison, L. 

Trotter, P. 








G. Hudson, P. .  . = 879 
D. Barclay, L. . ° 642 
W. A. Wilkinson, L. . 568 





T. Aleock, L. 
Hon. Locke King, L. 





W. J. Denice, L. 
H. Drummond, L. 





Sussex, East (2) 5,503 
Darby, P. vacated, 2,398 
Fuller, P. 2,367 
Shelley, L. . ‘ 995 

Vice Darby, resigned. 

Frewen, P. 

Sussex, West (2) 3,453—— 
Earl of March, P. 
Wyndham, P. vacated 

Vice Wyndham, resigned. 
Prime, P. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE (1) 170 —— 
Dundas, L. 

SWANSEA (1) 1,247 
Vivian, L. 


Tamwortu (2) 501 


A. E. Fuller, P. 
C. H. Frewen, P. 


Earl of March, P. 
R. Prime, P. 





Sir David Dundas, L. 


J. H. Vivian, L. 





Peel, C. P ‘ 365 
Acourt, C. P 241 
Townshend, L. . 147 
Taunton (2) 1,010 
Labouchere, L. . 430 
Bainbridge, L. vacated 410 
Wilberforce, C. . 382 
Hall, P. ‘ . 218 
1842, vice Bainbridge, resigned. 
Colebrook, L. : 394 
Hardy, P. . 337 


Sir Robert Peel, C. 
W. Y. Peel, C. 


Rt. Hon.’ H. Labouchere, L. 543 
Sir T. E. Colebrook, L. 388 
A. Mills, C. . : 376 
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Election of 1841. 
Tavistock (2) 347 
Russell, L. 
Rundle, L. vacated 
1843, vice Rundle, resigned. 
Trelawney, L.  . 113 
Vincent, L. . 69 
TEWKeEssury (2) 409 
Dowdeswell, P.  . 193 
Martin, L. ‘ 189 
Easthope, L. . 181 
Tuetrorp (2) 160 


of 1841 and 1847. 


Election of 1847. 
Lord E. Russell, ma 156 
J. 8S. Trelawny, L. ° 153 
R. J. Phillimore,C. . 86 
Samuel Carter, C. ‘ 56 











John Martin, L. 
Humphrey Brown, L. 





Baring, C. ‘ 86 
Flower, P. , 71 
Euston, L. , 70 


Tuirsk (1) 327 
Bell, L. 
Tipperary (2) 2,412 
Maher, L. 
Fitzgerald, L. 
TIVERTON (2) 496 
Heathcoat, L. 
Palmerston, L, 
Totness (2) 341 








Hon. W. B. Baring 
Lord Euston, L. 


John Bell, L. 





N. Maher, R. 
Francis Scully, R. 





Viscount Palmerston, L. 
J. Heathcoat, L. 





Seymour, L. 
Baldwin, C. 


Tower Hamtets (2) 13,551 — 


Clay, L. 4,706 
Fox, L. 4,096 
tobinson, C. 2,183 


Hutchinson, L. . 1,775 
Thompson, L. ‘ 831 
TRALEE (1) 258 —————_——— 
O’Connell, L. 
Truro (2) 644 
Turner, L. 
Vivian, P. 
TyNeMouTH (1) 764 





Mitealfe, L. 295 
Chapman, P. 232 
Tyrone (2) 1,838 
Hamilton, C. 
Corry, C. 
WAKEFIELD (1) 809 
Lascelles, P. 300 
Holdsworth, L. 294 





Lord Seymour, L. ‘ 280 
C. B. Baldwin, C. ‘ 154 




















S. Ricardo, L. é 153 
George Thompson, L. 6,268 
Sir W. Clay, L. 3,839 
General Fox, L. 2,622 
Maurice O’Connell, R. 

J. E. Vivian, P. 

E. Turner, L. 

W. Grey, L. 

Lord C. Hamilton, C. 

Rt. Hon. H. C. Corry, C. 
George Sandars,C. . 392 


G. W. Alexander, L. . 258 
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Election of 1841. 


WALLINGFORD (1) 3886-—- —— 
Blackstone, L. 


Llection Returns of 1841 and 1847. 


Election of 1847. 





w. Ss. Siesbeten, z: 157 
A. Morrison, L. : 142 





WALSALL (1) 837 
Scott, L. . ‘ 334 
Gladstone, C. ; 311 


Hon. E. R. Littleton, L. 289 
C. Forster, L. ‘ 282 
W. H. Cooke, P. J 124 





Warenam (1) 428 
Drax, L. : ‘ 211 
Caleraft, P. ‘ 187 


J. S. W. Erle Drax, L. 





Warrincton (1) 699 
Blackburne, P. 


G. Greenall, C. - 327 
W. Alleard, L. . 298 





Warwick (2) 997 
Collins, L. 
Douglas, C. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

6,126 
Dugdale, P. 
Wilmot, P. vacated 
Newdegate, P. 

WARWICKSHIRE, SoutH (2) 3,926 
Mordaunt, P. dead 
Shirley, P. 

Brooke, P. 

WaTerForD, City (2) 1,696 — 
Barron, L. §32 
Weeks . ‘ 528 
Christmas, P. , 318 
Reade, P. unseated 286 

Waterrorp, County (2) 872— 
Stuart, L. 

Carew, L. 
WeELts (2) 414 


Nortu (2) 





Sir. C. Douglas, C. 
W. Collins, L 


C. R.- Newdegate, P. 2,915 
R. Spooner, P. 2,451 
Hon. IW. H. Leigh, L. 2,278 
E. J. Shirley, P. 
Lord Brooke, P. 








T. Meager, R. ‘ 523 
Daniel O'Connell, RB. . 498 
Sir H. Barron, L. . 281 
Thomas Wyse, L. ° 249 





N. Power, R 
R. Keatinge, R. 





Hayter, L. 
Blakemore, C. 


R. Blakemore, C. 
W. G. Hayter, L. 





WENLocK (2) 949 
Forester, P. 
Gaskell, P. 


Hon. G. C. Forester, P. 
J. M. Gaskell, P. 








Westevry (1) 334 
Lopes, P. 


Westmeatu (2) 1,261-——-— 
Chapman, L. 
Tuite, L. 


Westminster (2) 14,810 —— 


3,338 
3,281 


Rous, C. 
Leader, L. 





J. Wilson, L. . 170 
M. Higgins, P. ; 149 





W. H. Magan, R. 

Sir Percy Nugent, L. F. 

"8,139 
2,831 


Sir De Lacy Evans, . 
C. Lushington, L, 
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Election of 181. 
Westminster ( Continued ) 


Evans, L. 3,258 
1846, vice Leader 

Evans 3,843 

Rous 2,906 





WESTMORELAND (2) 4,136 
Lowther, P. created a Peer 
Lowther, P. 

Thompson, P. 

WeExForD (1) 405 


Esmonde 145 
Bourne 101 


Wexrorp, County (2) 1,958 — 


Hatton, L. 873 

Power, L. 859 

Morgan, C. 450 
Weymovutu (2) 660 

Villiers, P. unseated 259 

Hope, P. unseated 257 

Bernal, L. 254 


Christie, L. . . 253 
Wuitsy (1) 445 


Election Returns of 1841 and 1847. 











Election of 1847. 


C. Cochrane, L. 


. 2,819 
Lord Mandeville, P. 


1,985 


Hon. CG i. ‘Low ther, P. 
Alderman Thompson, P. 





J. J. Devereux, R. 





James Fagan, R. 
Grogan Mor gan, C. 


Hon. F. Villiers, P. 


274 
G. M. Butt, P. 274 
W. D. Christie, L. 272 
Colonel Freestun, L. 271 





Chapman, P. 
WUITEHAVEN (1) 520 





Robert Stephenson, C. 





R. C. Hildyard, P. 





Attwood, C. 

Wick Bureus 1) 742 
Loch, L. 270 
Dempster 189 


Wickiow, County (2) 1,732 — 





Acton, P. 663 

Howard, L. 603 

Grattan, L. 563 
Wi1GAN (2) 565 

Greenall, P. dead 273 

Standish, L. 270 


Crosse, L. . ‘ 268 





Grenfell, L. 263 
Vice Greenall deceased. 
Lindsay, C. 274 
Thicknesse, L. 211 
Wieton Bureus (1) 393 
Dalrymple, L. 403 
Blair 398 


WIGTONSHIRE (1) 1,070 
M‘Taggart,L.  . 157 
Agnew, P, . 129 








James Loch, L. 


Lewd } rd Milton, L. 
Colonel Acton, C. 


Colonel Lindsay, C. 
R. Thicknesse, L. 





Sir J. M‘Taggart, L. 


Captain J. Dalrymple, a 
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Election Returns of 1841 and 1847. 


Election of 1841. 
Witton (1) 205 


Election of 1847. 





Somerton, C. 
Witts, NortH (2) 5,340: 


Viscount Somerton, C. 





Burdett, C. dead 
Long, P. 

1844, vice Burdett, deceased. 
Sotheran, P. 

Witts, Souru (2) 2,755 


Walter Long, P. 
T. H. S. Sotheran, P. 





Bennett, P. 
Herbert, C. 
WincnEsTER (1) 618 


J. Bennett, P. 
Sidney Herbert, C. 





East, C. ‘ r 318 
Escott, C.  . é 291 
Crowder, L. ‘ 189 
Pigot, L.  . , 159 

Winpsor (2) 667 
Ramsbottom, L. dead. 316 
Neville, P. . : 311 
Fergusson, L. ° 265 
De Beauvoir, L. . 130 

Vice Ramsbottom, deceased. 
Reid, C. 

WoLvERHAMPTON (2) 2,643 — 
Villiers, L. 
Thornely, L. 

Woopstock (1) 369 
Thesiger, C. vacated. 

Vice Thesiger, resigned. 
Lord Loftus, 
Churchill, P. 

Worcester (2) 2,445 
Wilde, L. vaeated. 


_— 
87 
- 
7 
ny 


ol 
Bailey, P. . . 1,173 
8 


Hardy, L. ‘ 

Le Marchant, L. 
WorcesTERSHIRE, East (2)6,307 

Barneby, P. dead. 

Rushout, P. 

Taylor, P. 
WorcestersuireE, West (2) 

4,357 

Lygon,.P. 

Knight, P. 
Wycomse, Hien (2) 399: 


iv 


J. B. Carter, L. . 
Sir J. B. East, P. 
B. Escott, L. 








Col. Reid, C. 
Lord John Hay, L. 


Hon. C. P. Villiers, L. 
T. Thornely, L. 





Marquis of Blandford, C. 


Osman Ricardo, % 1,164 
F. Rufford, P. 1,142 
R. Hardy, L. ‘ ‘ 926 





Hon. G. Rushout, P, 
J. H. Foley, L. 





General Lygon, P. 
F. W. Knight, P. 





Dashwood, L. 
Osborne, L. 


H. G. Dashwood, L. 
M. T. Smith, L. 
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Election of 1841. Election of 1847. 
Wrcomser, Hicu (continued ) 
Freshfield, P. ‘ 130 
Alexander, P. . 86 





Yarmovutn (2) 1,904 ————— 
Wilshere, L. ¢ Lord A. Lennox, P. 
Rumbold, L. ‘ O. E. Cope, P. 
Baring, P. . C. E. Rumbold, L. 
Soames, P. . : T. H. Goldsmid, L. 

York, Crry (2) 3,326 - 
Lowther, P. H. R. Yorke, L. 
Yorke, L. J. G. Smyth, P. 
Atcherly, P. 

Yorxsuire, East (2) 7,é 
Broadley, P. Lord Hotham, P. 
Hotham, P. H. Broadley, C. 

Yorksumre, Nortu (2) 11,897 
Duncombe, P. E. S. Cayley, L. 
Cayley, L. O. Duncombe, P. 
Duncombe, P. 

Yorxsuire, West (2) 36,084 
Wortley, P. . 13,165 Lord Morpeth, L. 
Denison, P. . 12,789 Richard Cobden, L. 
Milton, L. - 12,080 
Morpeth, L. . 12,031 

Youcnat (1) 498 
Cavendish, L. C. Anstey, R. . . 

Hon. C. Ponsonby, C. . 























*.* Those of our readers who may desire to refer to the election returns 
of different boroughs or counties prior to the Reform Bill, will find the par- 
ticulars of the polling at contested elections, as far back as the year 1714, 
given in a work recently published by Simpkin and Marshall, entitled ‘ The Par- 
liaments of England, from the first of George I. to the present time ;’ by H. S. 
Smith. For an index to the sentiments and personal position of every member 
of the new parliament, including the House of Peers, and for an explanation 
of the more important details of parliamentary business, our readers should 
consult ‘ Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion,’ for the present year ; the fifteenth 
volume of the series ; published by Whittaker. 











